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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

THE PRINCE REGENT. 

sir , 

IN dedicating to ygur Royal High - 

« * 

ness a work which illustrates the private 
and public life, and ,describes the last mo¬ 
ments, of the late Right Honourable 
Charles James Fox, I feel a feeble degree 
of consolation, in turning from the mournful 
pages which close the volume, to the conside¬ 
ration that your Royal Highness will sym- 

• • 

pathize, with the author, in all those pas¬ 
sages which delineate, tbf, constancy, and 
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tenderness in friendship t which invariably 
marked Mr. Fox through life, as well as in 
those which faintly pour tray his love for 
his country, his zeal for’ public liberty, and 

i 

his thirst for knowledge ! 

Your Royal Highness did not admit him 
to that distinguished share of your confidence 
and friendship, which soothed his moments 
of pain, without fully appreciating all his 
amiable and noble qualities ! 

Your Royal Highness will, I hope, -ir 
dulgently pardon any warmth of expression, 
issuing from those feelings of enthusiasm and 
sensibility, ivhich unavoidably groiv out of 
the subject upon which I have treated, and 
which is still too affecting, even after a 
laps <* of five years, to admit , of the calm - 



ness which is necessary to enable an author to 
submit himself to public criticism. 

I am bound also to intreat your Royal 
Highness’s pardon, for thus intruding upon 
your lloyal Highness, while engaged in the 

midst of so many public cares, and afflicted 
by so much domestic sorrow ! 

Your Royal Highftess will, however, 
I trust, impute nly ptcsumption to its just 
cause', to my Knowledge of j/our refined, 
"*nd constant attention to a dying friend ,—■ 
of your anxiety for his repose, in moments, 
when the world are too apt to neglect the 
departing sufferer,—of that interesting sen¬ 
sibility, which endears you so much to those 
who are acquainted t h you in the private 
circle,—and of your public virtues, ivhich are 
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drawing upon you the love, admiration, and 
' blessings of this great Empire ! 

I am, Sir, 

With every sentiment 6f duty, 

Of profound respect. 

And unfeigned gratitude. 
Your Royal Highness’s 
Devoted and dutiful Servant, 

JOHN BERNARD TROTTER. 


Montalta, near Wicklow, August, 1811. 



PREFACE. 


JN laying- before the Public a work,purporting 

to consist of Memoirs, or Biographical Sketches, 

• • 

of a considerable part of the Life of the late 
Bight Honourable Charles James Fox, 
I have no claim to approbation for a complete 
and entire work, as my acquaintance with that 
illustrious charact. - did not commence till the 
evening of his days. Consequently, I have not 
attempted to give a full account of his actions 
or life: others may hereafter accomplish that task ; 
mine is at present a less important and less ex¬ 
tensive one. 



I knew Mt, Fox, however, at a period when 
Jiis glories began to brigVften,—when a philoso¬ 
phical and,noble determination had, for a con¬ 
siderable, .time, induced him to renounce the 
captivating allurements and amusements of 
fashionable life,—and when, resigning himself 
to rural pleasures, domestic retirement, and 
literary pursuits, he became a new man, or 
rather, more justly may I say, he returned to 
the solid enjoyment of a tranquil, yet refined, 

rural life, from which he had been awhile with- 

* 

* x 

drawn, but had never been alienated. 

The more we consider the nature of Mr. Fox’s 
education, (which, according to modern views, 
might be deemed by many an excellent one, but 
had too much, of incitement, and too little of 
discipline,) the more we must wonder at, and 
respect the firmness and self-correction which 

he evineed during the last half of his life. 

* 

Educated by a father who early saw, and ad- 



niired, the talents^of his son, he was too soon 
brought forward into politics, and into a re¬ 
sponsible situatibn. The gyeat models of anti¬ 
quity were not sufficiently considered; but the 
natural partiality of the late Lord Holland goes 
far in excuse for his error respecting the educa¬ 
tion of his accomplished son. He did only what 
thousands have done, and are doing, unfavourable 
as are such errors to the complete and advanta¬ 
geous developement of a # great character. The 

mind, like the oak, does not, or cannot, attain 

• • 

full perfection, but by slow degrees All pre¬ 
mature shoots, until the leading roots have 
deeply and firmly seized upon the soil, are inju¬ 
rious; and exhaust, or enfeeble, the nascent 
tree. It must be granted, too, that a commer¬ 
cial and luxurious nation, however great, is less 
favourable to the production of so extraordinary 
a character as that of Mr. Fox, than one in 
which simplicity and disinterestedness would be 
the prevailing features. 
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The powerful weight of Mercantile interests 
in the councils of the English people,’is de¬ 
cidedly adverse to the germindtion, expansion, 
and glory of genius. In vlin did the noblest 
and highest motives impel Mr. Fox to put forth 
his powers, to excite his country to what is 
wisest and most glorious,—to advise with pro¬ 
phetic force, and to argue with irresistible de¬ 
monstration. He was not heard with interest, 
because there were wanting minds congenial to 
his arguments; he was neither applauded nor 
rewarded, because his auditors had no faculty by 
which to estimate his merits; and he returned 
home weary and disgusted. The views of mer¬ 
cenary politicians coincide rather with the de¬ 
claiming arrogance of any man who has bar¬ 
tered the national welfare for mercantile sup¬ 
port ; who has strengthened his party by the 
artificial influence of commerce j and, having 
satisfied his thirst for domination, leaves his 
country involved, his party in difficulties, and 
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commerce itself languishing and exhausted, by 
the efforts, which itff avarice had tempted it to 
make, and whfch his incitement* had contri¬ 
buted to extend. 

There is a strong similarity, .not only in the. 
style of oratory, but in the fortunes of Demos¬ 
thenes and Fox. The oratory of both was plain, 
but of miglity strength. Each appears to have 
thought more of his subject than his audience,— 

to have burst forth with demonstrative reason-. 

• • 

ing and facts,—and, trusting to the power of 
truth on the hearts, of patriots, to have given, 
the wisest councils in the strongest and most 
vigorous manner. Demosthenes had the great* 
advantage of speaking to a large and indepen-, 
dent popular assembly. Fox spoke to one of 
too aristocratic, as well as eomhiercial a cast, to 
expect the same effects from his eloquence. 


I have often* aclmftcd the sweejtncss and 



equanimity of his temper in returning from the 
unavailing war of words, in which ];e bore so 
super-eminent, but .fruitless a 'part. Though 
fatigued with so many barren struggles,although 
he distinctly saw the ruin preparing by a rash 
and obstinate minister, for his country, no 
expression of bitterness ever escaped him in 
private life; the name of that minister was 
rarely, if at all, noticed by him, and never 
with acrimony, llis determination, when he 
seceded from parliament, to retire much from 
public life, until the misguided people saw the 
errors into which they were plunging, certainly 
arose from this hopeless scene of useless debate, 
-^a determination which I have never ceased to 
regret he did not scrupulously adhere to, as 
suitable to the grandeur of his character, his 
simplicity, and his indifference for power; at 
once beneficial to his health, and promising 
ultimate advantage to the state. 
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Having enjoyed his private friendship, and 

been admitted into his domestic circle, at this 

• • 

period, I may be asked what were his prepa- 
rations for debate? I answer,— None !—I have 
often known him, when a debate was expected 
of importance, pursuing his usual‘Studies, the 
day before, in poetry, history, botany, or 
natural history ; his conversation was the same; 
his walks, and his inspection of his little farm, 
were unchanged: nor, as far as came within my 
observation, did he abstract himself from his 
family or ordinary society an hour, or a moment, 
for any preparation when great debates were 
impending. 

His dispatches, which were compositions 
nothing inferior to his orations, and, I believe, 
quite sui generis in England, he mentally com¬ 
posed before they were committed to paper, 
when he wrote or dictated them with great 
facility. They, as. wejl as his orations, were di- 
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gestcd, I think, in a few moments of silent 
rapid reflection, and they then gave him no fur¬ 
ther anxiety. His memory was so exquisitely 
powerful, that it supplied him with every subject 
matter he required for study; and when other 
men were obliged to recur to books, he had 
only to apply to the sources of his mind, and 
proceed in his argument or composition. 

Lord Holland, in his Preface to Mr. Fox’s 
Historical Fragment, ha's dwelt rather too much 

f 

upon his uncle’s solicitude ds to' historical com¬ 
position : Mr. Fox doubtless felt anxious to 
keep it distinct, as he ought, from oratorical 
delivery ; but I am inclined to think, that his¬ 
toric matter flowed from him as his dispatches 
did, with facility and promptness. Flis manu¬ 
script of the Fragment, of which a good part is 
in his own hand-writing, has but very few cor¬ 
rections or alterations; and his great anxiety 
(and very justly) appears,to ir.e to have regarded 
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facts, rather than style. I differ from the noble 

ft 

Editor with extreme regret on this point, as I 

• • 

have foumTmyself obliged to do in the following 

• • 

work on some others. Mr. Fox's singular 
modesty and sincerity may liave led him to ex¬ 
press distrust of himself; but his powers were 
too commanding to admit of hesitation or dif¬ 
ficulty in any species of composition to which 
he directed them. 

His letters are perfect in their kind, more 
agreeable (as they have nothing of his egotism) 
than those of Cicero, and more solid than those 
of Madame de Sevigi}6. Those which I have been 
able to present to the reader are modelsof English 
composition, as well as valuable depositories of 
the critical opinions of Mr. Fox upon the most 
excellent authors of ancient and modern times. 
1 am tempted to think, from the elegance and 
conciseness of all his compositions, that his 
Historical Fragment was written under the dis- 

• o 

1 . • * • • 

advantage of his frame of mind, being sonic. 
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what affected by a tinge of melancholy, which 

( 

produced in some parts a certain diffuseness, not 
otherwise likely to have taken place. Public 

c 

affairs were so manifestly tending to a crisis 
when he wrote, and the minister had so much 
weakened* and impaired the constitution, that 
Mr. Fox could not but gricce ,—for his feelings 
were warm, and his mind of a truly patriotic 
cast: and it was extremely natural that, un¬ 
suspected by himself, something of this disposi¬ 
tion of mind should be imparted to the work he 
had undertaken at that period. At such a time, 
and in that state of mind, travelling would have 
afforded better occupation to Mr. Fox than wri¬ 
ting history ; but from that he was precluded : 
he was shut out from the continent by the 
French war, and in having recourse to history, 
(still continuing his exertions in favour of 
liberty) he shewed the generous struggles of a 
noble mind to serve his country and posterity 
in the only way left open tp lijrn ; and if a shade 
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©f melancholy pervades it, the source from 
whence it certainlv sprunar (for he was 
easy in circumstances, and truly hapjTy in domes- 
tic life) is the most ^honourable and venerable sen¬ 
timent which can exist in the human breast,— 
grief for a wronged arid unhappily ’misguided 
country ! 

In one grand point all his compositions, his 
letters, dispatches, historical work, and orations, 

beautifully harmonize.-1 mean in genuine 

Christian love for mankind, as fellow creatures 
and friends. This will be found the uniform im- 
pulse through Mr. Fox’s glorious life. In the 
work I offer to my readers, imperfect as it is, that* 
great principle will appear to be clearly developed. 

It is singular, or at least worthy of remark, 
that, although Mr. Fox knew nothing, or very 
little of geometry, no man spoke or wrote with 
more precision; his demonstrations were always 

b 
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mathematically correct and ( conclusive, and his 

language was very exact, and free from all redun- 

* « 

dancy. That noble science indubitably aids and 
improves the powers of reasoning, and is of im- 
mense utility in life; yet Mr. Fox derived no 

assistance/iom it. There can, however, belittle 
doubt that his progress in it would have been ra¬ 
pid, and that his logical faculty would have been 
strengthened by it. About five or six years before 
his death, he expressed much regret to me at his 
ignorance of mathematics, and seemed then incli¬ 
ned to turn his attention tp those sciences, and 
in particular to astronomy. It is very probable, 
that as he appeared to testify a strong inclination 
for mathematics, he would have applied to them, 
if he had continued in retirement. 

ITis return to politics prevented this design, and 
suspended his History. The words of the noble 
Editor of the* Fragment are very remarkable, as to 
Mr. Fox foregoing his original intention of re- 

t 

tiring for a time from public life. “ The remon- 
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strances, however,, of those friends, for whose 
judgment he had the greatest deference, ultimately 
prevailed.” Here is a proof, from th® authority of 
Lord Holland, how reluctant Mr. Fox was to 
abandon his intention. I know that the basis of 
his determination was a solid and grand one; that 
occasionally at his breakfast-table we had a little 
discussion on this point, and that Mrs. Fox and 
myself uniformly joined in recommending retire¬ 
ment until the people felt properly upon public 

• 

affairs. I am sorry to be compelled to say, that 

• • 

the friends who “ ultimately prevailed,” calculated 
very ill upon political matters, and did not sufli- 
ciently estimate the towering and grand character 
of Mr. Fox. 

Lord Holland also says, in his preface, “ The 
circumstances which led him once more to take an 
active part in public discussions, are foreign to the 
purposes of this preface.”—Yet, either these cii- 

b 2 
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stances should have been explained, or not at all 
touched upon. I know, that the circumstance 

r , 

which Mr. Fox had made indispensable in his 

o ' 

original determination, had not occurred. A par¬ 
tial change of ministry had nothing to do with 
that general sensation of the people which Mr. 
Fox had looked to as the proper moment for his 
coming forward with benefit to his Sovereign and 
his country. 

There is an idea which will, perhaps, very much 

c 

elucidate the point, and mhke things plainer 
than the circumlocution of Lord Holland. The 
party wanted a leader !—It is very obvious to me, 
that to this very want may be attributed the 
solicitations which “ ultimately prevailed'* against 
Mr. Fox’s better and undistorted judgment. I 
am happy to testify, that Mrs. Fox constantly 
endeavoured, as far as I had opportunity of obser¬ 
ving, to fortify and confirm Mr. Fox in his wise 
and noble resolution;, and persevered, even in 
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despite of the warmth of party, which sometimes 
blamed hes for detaining him in retirement. 

It is, however, with considerable pain I have 
been led to condemn Lord Holland’s forbearance 
and silence on this very interesting point, (cer¬ 
tainly far more so than Mr. Fox’s private opinion 
as to the minuti e of style ;) but there is some¬ 
thing so august in his character, and my oppor¬ 
tunities of knowing its .value were such rare 
ones, that I bend # . to # the • necessity of stating 
historic truth, as far as I can, even though 
forced to differ with the noble Lord, who inhe¬ 
rits HIS NAME AND VIRTUES. 

Before I conclude this introductory Preface to 
the work I have undertaken, I feel it necessary 
to advert to the concluding pages of the noble 
Editor just mentioned. I would*willingly sup¬ 
press all private opinion, where I can do so with 
• • •• 

justice to my subject; but the inverse • mode of 
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reasoning to that adopted by his Lordship, appears 
to me to be the most just. Are the present 
race to go to r the grave without fivther knowledge 
of Mr. Fox ‘ban that conveyed in the Preface to 
the Fragment ? Lord Holland says, 

“ Those who admired Mr. Fox in public, and 
those who loved him in private, must naturally 
feel desirous that some memorial should be pre¬ 
served of the great and good qualities of his head 
and heart.’’ 

Ought not this to be conclusive with all that 
great man's admirers and friends ? His Lordship 
justly complains of false accounts, and that very 
circumstance points out the necessity of some- 
thing genuine and authentic: every one will 
not judge so clearly as Lord Holland; because 
they do not know so much of Mr. Fox as he and 
his other intimate friends. The Preface says, 
“ the objections to such an Undertaking at present 
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are obvious, and, after much reflection, they have 
appeared to those connected with him insuperable 

It never appeared to me that the task could 
be executed by any of Mr.*Fox’s own family 
with propriety; but'as one op the illustrious 
dead’s sincere and Aevoted friends, I never 
entered into any compact to abstain from giving 
the public any information I could upon the most 
interesting subject that can occupy the attention 

of all liberal and patriotic characters, of every 

• • 

lover of the human race, of science, of virtue, and 
of their country. I cannot compromise the 
interests of truth, and the venerable fame of him 
who is now no more 1 His is truly the 

“ Clavum et venerabile Nomen,” 

which to me shines as with the light of a 
beacon, to guide me through the maze of con¬ 
flicting and complicated parties. Never shall I 
think of sparing the delicacy of politicians, when 
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the resplendent luminary from whom they bor¬ 
rowed their lights is concernedno shadow,— 
no spot, shall* remain, upon his orb, if the honest 
touch of truth can remove it. • If the good of an 
empire, and the wishes of millions for informa¬ 
tion, if the honour and name of Fox are con¬ 
cerned ; I cannot stop to consider of wounding 
“ the feelings of individuals.” I shall Suppress no 
truth, no circumstance. I stand before my coun¬ 
try, not daring to be false, and I offer to the 

shade of Fox the imperfect, but genuine and 

• « 

unbiassed homage of a faithful tribute to his 
memory. 

I cannot presume to think, that the following 
volume gives an adequate idea of the character of 
Mr. Fox. The early part of his life must at 
present remain a desideratum among his admirers. 
It is on its close only that I have, I hope, been 
peculiarly enabled to throw a full and satisfactory' 
degree -of light. In early youth, I understand 
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Mr. Fox was extinguished by extraordinary 

application to study.* He was abroad for a short 

time at the early age of fourteen, to which may 

be attributed, probably, that fluency, perfect un- 

» 

derstanding, and good pronunciation of French, 
which most eminently marked him, amongst his 
countrymen, and even Frenchmen, at Paris. His 
knowledge of Italian was nearly as great, and 
probably to be attributed to the same cause. If I 
were to sketch the divisions of his life, I would 

form them into three parts.: —His youth, warm 

• • 

and impetuous, but full of extraordinary promise. 
His middle jc ge, energetic and patriotic. His 
latter days, commencing from the French 
revolution, simple, grand, and sublime. 

The splendour of the last period presents a 
picture of magnanimity and wisdom of stupen¬ 
dous dimensions, and the most powerful effect. 
I have described his domestic life in this period. 
I have* given to the* world," his travels,—a. little of 
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his public life,—and the closing ( sccne not unwor¬ 
thy of the past life of Fox! 

My readers will render justice to his memory, 
and excuse the fauks and errors of this per¬ 
formance, in* considering the d fficulties which 
have attended the undertaking; the scarcity of 
Written documents to consult, and the painful 
recollections which have often suspended the work, 
and rendered its progress almost intolerable.—I 
have, however, acquitted* myself without any vain 
presumption, or expectation of applause, but with 
anxious and trembling solicitude, lest I may not 
have done justice to the grand and affecting 
, subject. 

It is with no ordinary feelings of respect and 
diffidence that I intrude upon an intelligent pub¬ 
lic. I leave to their indulgent consideration the 
following effort* to give them an outline of the 
latter part of the life of Mr. Fox, relying upon 
the words of, the noble 'Editor* of the Historical 
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Fragment, that u those who admired Mr. Fox in 
public^ and those who loved him in private, must 
naturally feel dt^irous ihat some memorial should 
he preserved of the great and good qualities of 
his head and heart.” 



*#* Should this work meet with the favourable reception 
which the partiality of friends has led the author to expect, 
he meditates the plan of a work m the entire Public 
Life of Mr. Fox ; and with that view invites the commu¬ 
nication of facts and original materials to the care of Sir 
Richard Phillips, No. 5, Buckingham-gate, London. 
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MEMOIRS 


OP 

CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

CHAPTER I. 

JN Recurring to the happy days when St. 

Anne’s Hill possessed’its benevolent and 
illustrious master,* a gloom pervades my 
mind, which neither time, nor change of 
scene, has been able wholly to dissipate. 

Let me, however, suppress my feelings.,*., 
and commence with the period of the year 
1802, when Mr. Fox left his beloved spot, 
to visit the new, brilliant, and extraordinary 
scenes then opening in France. If it will not 
be deemed superfluous, (and can any thing 
be superfluous relating to that great man ?) 

I shall introduce to my reader an out¬ 
line of the domestic lifd of Mr. Fox, in that 
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-dignified retirement in , which he had 
found true happiness, and in which, those 
admirable talents, so capable of guiding and 
saving a nation, were devoted to the rational 
purpose of acquiring knowledge, and enlarg¬ 
ing a mind, already so powerful and capa¬ 
cious. 

The Vulgar, whose prejudices it is diffi¬ 
cult to efface, and who are more prone to 
depreciate than to make allowance for great 
characters, have long imagined, and even still 
continue to think, that Mr. Fox was a mere 
dissipated man o*f pleasure. This idea had 
been industriously cherished and propagated 
by a party, whose interested views were pro¬ 
moted, by keeping, from the councils of 
the nation.a man so eminently their superior. 
The unprincipled desires of selfish ambition 
had kept him out of stations for which nature 
had most eminently qualified him. Destined, 
as he appeared, of becoming the founder of 
a political school in England—capable of 
raising her in the opinion of other nations, 
it was his ill fate to be opposed by a minister 
incapable of appreciating *his merit, and un¬ 
willing fo recommend it to the approbation 
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of his sovereign ; though himself unfit to be 
premier, and indeed inadequate to fill any 
considerable department of the state. 

The calumny thus attached to Mr. Fox, and 
the selfish monopoly of power which exclud- 
ed him from the cabinet, have been pro¬ 
ductive of those enormous evils to the Eng¬ 
lish nation which now threaten her very 
existence. Mr. Pitt, under the controul of an 
extensive and liberal genius, like that of Mr. 
Fox, might have been a useful minister of 
finance ; but, in attempting to regulate the 
concerns of the world, his vigour was crea¬ 
tive of destruction, and his imperious spirit, 
sounworthy a true statesman, was prejudicial 
to liberty abroad, and dangerous to it at 
home. The financial dictator of Downing- 
street was unfit to cope with the consum¬ 
mate military and diplomatic characters 
that had newly risen upon the Continent; 
and, it is probable that even his father. Lord 
Chatham, a man great through the weakness 
of France, would have been foiled in such 
a contest; certainly not with so much dis¬ 
grace, but, perhaps, .with equal injury 

B 2 
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to the country. The most rpischievously fatal 
error which a statesman can be guilty of, is 
to use coercive severity in direct opposition 
to the bent of human nature. The re-action 
produced, countervails all' common plans; 
and the supremacy over clerks, secretaries, 
and members of parliament, affords dangerous 
data on which to ground expectation, when 
foreign nations are the subjects of proposed 
management. An enlarged, and an arrogant 
mind, arc essentially different as to their 
views, and the comprehensiveness of their 
operations. To superficial or selfish obser¬ 
vers their plans may seem,, for a while, simi¬ 
lar ; but those of the latter are productive 
of discomfiture, and fertile in disgrace. 

I have, however, no desire in stigmatizing 
one of these personages to elevate the 
other ! Both rest in the grave:—but I should 
deem it derogatory to Mr. Fox’s memory, 
if I paid any posthumous compliments to the 
character and talents of a minister, of 
whom the best that can be said is, that he 
failed through ignorance, and ruined his 
country through mifetakd Facts are decisively 
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against him, and the historian who describes 
them will find, that he misunderstood the 
law of nations, and that for temporary- 
purposes, and limited objects, he violated 
the great principles of society, and at¬ 
tempted to produce results which historical 
reasoning, the nature of man, and. the voice 
of religion, forbad him to expect. There is no 
political associate of that mistaken minister, 
possessing any independent qualities of 
mind, who, if he now dispassionately recon¬ 
sider the affairs of the last twenty years, but 
will be forced to avow his own delusion, 
and acknowledge that the irreparable mis¬ 
chiefs of a pernicious, and obstinately- 
pursued system, more congenial to vulgar 
prejudices, than agreeable to grand state 
maxims, have brought on a change of poli¬ 
tical relations, on the continent, directly 
militating against the pretensions of Great 
Britain as a primary nation. 

The passions of the vulgar made and kept 
Mr. Pitt minister; but the vulgar them¬ 
selves are daily receiving convincing proofs 
how little* value they, have got fox their 
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money, and that they are likely to obtain still 
less for the little which has' been left to them, 
The factitious honors of that. dahgerous 
elevation of man, called pla'ce —generated a 
forced applause of that minister, after 
the death of Mr. Fox, which was to me 
extremely disgusting. There could be no 
approximation between the characters of a 
genuine and benevolent statesman, and an 
arrogant and unfortunate minister, whose 
boasted merit any ingenious banker, or skil¬ 
ful accomptant, might easily have rivalled, 
It would have been_ better, much better, to 
have told the abused people of England, 
the extent of their misfortunes, and to have 
denounced the guilty author of them. 
The incense paid to the manes of Mr. Pitt 
derogate from the value of Mr. Fox; and, 
for rny part, I cannot admire the com¬ 
parative approbation offered by the lat¬ 
ter’s colleagues in office, or by that cele¬ 
brated poet, whose charming lays ravish our 
applause in modern times, but whom the 
various accomplishments, as a scholar, a 
genius, an excellent criticin poetry, of Charles 
James Fox, should Jong ago have converted. 
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so as to have prevented him from commit¬ 
ting the absurdity of placing, in the same 
temple, pictures so grossly ill-matched, or of 
arranging in a cabinet a jewel ^of inesti- 
mable value beside the glaring, but light 
and perishable composition which assumed 
its semblance. 

When I first had the happiness of know¬ 
ing Mr. Fox, he had retired, in a great mea¬ 
sure, from public life, and was inclining 
towards the evening of his days. A serene and 
cloudless magnanimity, respecting the pur¬ 
suit of power, raised him to an enviable feli¬ 
city. His habits were very d< icsuc, and his 
taste for literature peculiarly strong, as well 
as peculiarly elegant. His love for a country 
life, and all its simple and never-fatiguing 
charms, was great. His temper disposed him 
to enjoy, and never to repine. Had his great 
powers been employed for the benefit of man¬ 
kind, in literary composition, and re- eivctics 
afterknowledge,(instead of being exhausted in 
useless debates, when the issue of the contest 
was always anticipated, and when prejudice 
and interest gave to a declaiming mini r a 
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superiority, which Reason, poured forth with 
all the energy and variety bf a Demosthenes, 
could never obtain,) the world, arid Europe 
in particular, would have reaped advantages 
which his country blindly ^ejected ; and that 
great mind, which made little impres¬ 
sion upon a disciplined oligarchical senate, 
would more efficaciously have operated upon 
the philosophers, the statesmen, and the pa¬ 
triots of Europe. 

At that time of life when other men become 
more devoted to the pursuits of ambition, 
or to the mean and universal passion, ava¬ 
rice ; and when their characters accordingly 
become rigid, and unproductive of new 
sentiments, Mr. Fox had all the sensibility 
and freshness of youth, with the energetic 
-glow of manhood' in its prime. Know¬ 
ledge of the world had not at all hardened 
or disgusted him. He knew men, and he 
pitied rather than condemned them. It was 
singular to behold such a character in Eng¬ 
land, whose national propensity favours phi¬ 
losophic reasoning rather than the sensibility 
of genius, When J fir§t beheld St. Anne’s 



Hill, the impression was the most agree¬ 
able I had ever received. Every thing 
recallecf.to my mind the stories of Greece 
and Rome. I saw a man of a noble family, 
eminent for his.genius and talents—an ora¬ 
tor of unrivalled powers-.--the friend of li¬ 
berty—the encourager of the fine arts—the 
classical scholar—I saw him retired to the 
lovely rural spot he had chosen, and said 
within me, “ This is a character of anti¬ 
quity ; here is genuine greatness.” I en¬ 
tered his modest mansion, and found the 
picture of a youthful mind realized. 

St. Anne’s Hill’is delightfully situated; 
it commands a rich and extensive pros¬ 
pect, the house.is embowered in trees, 
resting on the side of a hill: its grounds 
declining gracefully to a road, which bounds 
them at bottom. Some fine trees are grouped 
round the house, and three remarkably beau¬ 
tiful ones stand on the lawn ; while a pro¬ 
fusion of shrubs are distributed throughout 
with taste and judgment. Here Mr. Fox 
was the tranquil and happy possessor of 
about thirty acre^of tynd, and theinmate of a 
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small but pleasant mansion. The simplicity 
and benignity of his manners speaking the 
integrity and grandeur of his charaqter," soon 
dispelled those feelings of awe which one 
naturally experiences on approaching what 
is very exalted. 

I speak of the year 1798, when coercion 
had become the systematic means of compres¬ 
sing the public mind, but which, by many, 
was believed to be an artful mode of 
strengthening ministerial power by that 
goading vigor, which drives men to warmth 
and violence, in expressing their feel¬ 
ings in favour of the la\v and constitution. 
The vindication of that system stands to 
this day wholly upon assertion. The un¬ 
happy country to which I have the honor 
and misfortune to belong, was then suffering 
under this reign of terror. An enthusiastic 
party aimed at a visionary republic. The ex¬ 
ample of republican France had heated their 
imaginations, and led their understandings 
astray. A wise statesman, by proper conces¬ 
sion to all, and a just restoration of rights to Ca<- 
tholics, might have disarmed the nascent con* 
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gphacy, and arrayed Ireland, far more power¬ 
fully than in 17 & 2 -, in favour of Great Britain; 
but the same narrowness of mind, and po¬ 
verty of genius, which coerced at home, under 
the joint ministry of Lord Grenville and Mr. 
Pitt, tyrannized in Ireland, under the direc¬ 
tion of unprincipled men, in whose eyes a 
nation’s happiness was trifling compared with 
the gratification of their inordinate ambi¬ 
tion. Having at this period formed no very 
decided opinions on politics, and in parti- 
pular upon Irish affairs, I approached the 

great statesman, (who in retirement mourned 

• 

over those miseries which he clearly foresaw, 
but could not prevent,) with sentiments of 
admiration and respect, which progressively 
increased, till that melancholy hour when, 
several years afterwards, I saw him breathe 
Jus last. 

When I first visited St. Anne’s Hill, the 
summer was yet young, and all the freshness 
of nature was upon that beautiful spot: its 
sipping glades were unparched by autumnal 
suns—the flowers and shrubs were redolent 
with sweets, and the full choir of birds, 
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which burst from every tree and shady recess, 
filled the heart with gladne&s, and with that 
reviving sentiment of pleasure which at that 
period is felt by minds of sensibility. The 
rich expanse of cultivated country ; the mea¬ 
dows, corn, woods, and villages, till the sight 
caught the, far distant smoke of London ; the 
graceful Thames, winding below that hill, 
which was the interesting residence of Eng¬ 
land’s greatest character, gave a magical, 
but not delusive, effect to all I saw. This 
picture of serenity and rural happiness, when 
the rash and imperious councils of the En¬ 
glish Cabinet were every where producing 
discord, and laying the foundation of French 
aggrandizement, was sufficiently striking to 
impress the imagination in a most powerful 
manner; and the long series of calamities 
which followed—blood, devastation, and 
torture, in Ireland ;—suspension of consti¬ 
tution in England ;—overthrow of ancient 
continental kingdoms,—and the unchecked 
and fearfully augmenting power of regene¬ 
rated France, subsequently gave to the feel¬ 
ings of that moment a prophetic stamp, 
which has been confirmed, to ‘a degree 
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that is astonishing, even to those who, in 
the commencement of his crusade, dreaded 
the effects, and foretold many of the conse¬ 
quences, of Mr. Pitt’s measures. 

This period of retirement, abstracting the 
anguish he must have felt for the miseries of 
the world, was, I am satisfied, the happiest 
period of Mr. Fox’s life. Assuredly the only 
proper part for a truly great man, if he can— 
not advantageously influence the councils of 
his country, is, in complete retirement to de¬ 
vote himself to the cultivation of his mental 
powers, and to .wait for that sentiment of 
conviction arising in the people, which ulti¬ 
mately, under a free constitution, becomes 
irresistible. It was upon this principle Mr. 
Fox acted, and would, I am persuaded, have 
continued to act, had not the powerful ties of 
friendship, which bound his susceptible 
heart, drawn him again into the fatal vortex 
of politics. In what degree it is to be regretted, 
that this inestimable man should ultimately, 
by his return to parliamentary warfare, and 
final accession to power, along with Lord 
Grenville, have*injured his health, and some- 
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what diminished the lustre of his reputation, 

the future historian will mark with care—his 

« 

friends with deep but fruitless sorrow,— 
and the public, through a long course of cala¬ 
mity opening before them,—will hereafter 
unavailingly acknowledge ! 



CHAPTER II. 


T HE domestic life of Mr. Fox was equally 
regular and agreeable. In summer he rose 
between six and seven ; in winter before 
eight. The assiduous care, and excellent 
management, of Mrs.. Fox, rendered his 
rural mansion the abode of peace, elegance, 
and order, and had long procured her the 
gratitude and esteem of those private friends, 
whose visits to Mf. Fox, in his retirement at 
St. Anne’s Hill, made them witnesses of this 
amiable woman’s exemplary and endearing 
Conduct. I confess I carried with me some 
of the vulgar prejudices respecting this great 
man ! How completely was I undeceived ! 
After breakfast, which took place between 
eight and nine in summer, and at a little after 
nine in winter, he usually read some Italian 
author witTb. Mrs. Eox, t and then spent the time 
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preceding dinner at his literary studies, in 
which the Greek poets bore a principal part. 

A frugal, but plentiful dinner took place 
at three, or half past two,' in summer, and 
at four in winterand a few glasses of wine 
were followed by coffee. The evening was 
dedicated to walking and conversation till 
tea-time, when reading aloud, in history, 
commenced, and continued till near ten. A 
light supper of fruit, pastry, or something 
yery trifling, finished the day; and at half past 
ten the family were. gone to rest; and the 
next and succeeding dawn ushered in the 
same order and elegance, and found the same 
content, the same happiness, and the same 
virtuous and useful life. 

“ A life so sacred, such serene repose 

Seemed Heaven itself.” 

Alas ! those; scenes are for ever closed ; that 
heart which throbbed with every fine feeling 
is cold ;—those private virtues which made 
St. Anne’s Hill so delightful, those public 
ones, which might have benefited mankind, 
are lost. It is with pain and. reluctance 
I go on; but the dictates of friendship and 
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truth ought to be obeyed. One small record, 
unmixed with, and uncontrolled by, party 
motives, shall afford to posterity, if it survive, 
some means, though imperfect, of appreciat¬ 
ing the private character of the most illus* 
trious, but often the mos*t calumniated, of 
public men in the eighteenth centtfry. No 
monument yet marks a nation s gratitude to- 
trards him; and the all-prevailing ascendency 
of the system which Lord Bute, Lord North, 
and Mr. William Pitt, successively defended 
and propagated, has stilled every parliamen¬ 
tary expression of respect and veneration, 
for the memory pf Charles James Fox ; 
whilst a successful skirmish, or a dubious 
battle, unites all parties in conferring honours 
and rewards ! Nor*do I think it is one mo¬ 
ment to be admitted, that so unfortunate a 
politician, as his parliamentary rival, could 
have been Mr. Fox’s coadjutor in office: 
their principles were diametrically opposite : 
the one was a practical lover of arbitrary 
power, and in his own person exercised it too 
long for the glory of his sovereign, or the 
happiness of his people. The other was a sin¬ 
cere friend ’ to a limited monarchy, the 
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only species of government recognized by the 
British constitution, was a'benevolent states¬ 
man of the first order, and was an undaunt¬ 
ed advocate for liberty, whether civil rights, 
or freedom of conscience, were concerned. 
Ministries formed of repugnant and conflict¬ 
ing materials cannot be permanent or effi¬ 
cient. Every department ought to be filled by 
men of whom the statesmen, who undertakes 
to conduct the affairs of a nation has the 
selection, and on whose principles, as well 
as talents, he can rely. The disorder which 
otherwise takes place from the counteraction 
of the inferior servants of government is of 
the worst kind, paralysing every grand mea¬ 
sure of the head of the ministry, and even 
controlling his intentions. 

The great genius of Mr. Fox, to have been 
efficient, should have reigned supreme in 
the management of public affairs. Mr. Pitt, 
under the wholesome restraints, and instruct¬ 
ed by the enlightened mind of that great 
man, might have conducted a subordinate 
department with benefit to his country; but as 
to co-operation witji him, on any system of 
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co-ordinate power, the plan must have been 
detrimental to the public service, as long as 
it was attempted, and certainly would have 
been degrading to Mr. Fox. The more I have 
considered, the more am I persuaded, that his 
own conception of retirement was the true 
rule of conduct to follow ; and being one of 
the most disinterested of men, and having no 
impatience to attain power, it would have 
been as easy as wise in him to have adhered 
to it. 

At the period to whigh I allude, he was be¬ 
ginning to turn his attention to an historical 
work, and our readings after tea were directed 
to the furtherance of this grand and useful 
object. Happy wene those evenings, when the 
instruction of the historian—the pointed re¬ 
marks of the statesman—and all the ease and 
happiness of domestic society were united. 
The occasional visits of men of talents and 
high character sometimes pleasingly in¬ 
terrupted the evening’s employment; but I 
have never seen Mr. Fox more perfectly 
happy than when w r e were quite alone. Fie 

c. 2 
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was so utterly divested of a wish to shine, 
or of any appetite for flattery, that he in 
no manner required, what is called, company, 
to enliven or animate him. A lover of na¬ 
ture, and consequently an enemy to art, he 
held, I think, above every quality, sincerity 
and unaffectedness ; and* being also of a 
character singularly domestic and amiable, 
he found in his little circle all he wished and 
wanted. To his other attainments he had 
added a very considerable knowledge of Bo¬ 
tany ; and, without making it a primary ob¬ 
ject, enjoyed every pursuit connected with 
Agriculture, in a high degree. 

About the end of the year 1799> Mr. Fox. 
met with an accident of a most alarming 
nature. He was very fond of shooting, and 
as he was following that amusement one 
day in the neighbourhood of Chertsey, in 
company with Mr. William Porter, of that 
town, his gun burst in his hand. The ex¬ 
plosion having shattered it much, he wrap¬ 
ped it up, and returned to St. Anne’s. As 
no surgeon in the country would under¬ 
take so delicate a charge upon his own 
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responsibility* Mr. Fox was advised to go 
instantly to town. An early dinner was pro¬ 
vided, the chajse ordered, and, accompanied 
by Mrs. Fox, he very shortly set out for 
London. Mr. Porter told me that he mani- 
fested no impatience or apprehension, though 
the anguish he suffered must have been 
excessive; all the anxiety lie testified was 
lest Mrs. Fox should be agitated and alarmed. 
On his way to town he composed the fol¬ 
lowing verses, which display a tenderness of 
disposition, and an exquisiteness of feeling, 
rarely met with (unhappily for the world) 
in those statesmen who rule mankind. 


“ How can I at auglit repine. 
While my dearest Liz is mine ? 
Can I feel or pain or woe, 

While my Lizzy loves me so ? 
Where’s the sorrow, that thy smile 
Knows not sweetly to beguile ? 
Sense of pain, and danger flies 
Frorii the looks of those dear eyes : 
Looks of kindness, looks of love. 
That lift my mortal thoughts above. 
While I view that heavenly face. 
While I feel that dear embrace. 
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While I hear that soothing voice, 

Tho’ maimed or crippled, life’s my choice: 
Without them, all the fates can give 
Has nought would make fhe wish to live. 

No, could they foil the power of time, 

And restore youth’s boasted prime. 

Add to hoot, fame, power, and wealth, 
‘Undisturb’d and certain health; 

Without thee, ’twou’d nought avail. 

The source of every joy would fail; 

But lov’d by thee, by thee caress’d, 

In pain and sickness I am blest.” 

Though many estimable, and subsequently 
very elevated characters, visited at St. Anne’s 
Hill, I never likfcd it. so * well, as when we 
were quite alone. There was a perfect ori¬ 
ginality of character in Mr. Fox, that made 
his society always new, and alw'ays preferable 
to that of most other men. Professional cant, 
and party ideas in general, give a monotony 
to the minds of distinguished members of so¬ 
ciety. Accustomed to view things constantly 
in one way, and not seeking for new ideas, 
but rather occupied in advancing or defend¬ 
ing their old ones, their conversation does 
not create new sensations, and fre- 
'quently wearies rattier Chan delights. Mr. 
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Fox liimself was so little obtrusive in this 
respect, that I recollect feeling a good deal 
of embarrassment at first, on observing how 
frequently he was inclined to silence, 
waiting for others to begin a conversation. 
I soon discovered, however, that lie was 
pleased at its originating with another; and, 
so great was his benevolence, as well as un¬ 
bounded his capacity, that whatever was 
started, in the smallest degree interesting, 
useful, or natural, received illustration and 
indulgent investigation from him. How 
well do I recollect the mornings when lie 
came down to .breakfast—how benignant 
and cheerful—how pleased with every thing 
—how free from worldly passions, and 
worldly views he was! Nor were Mrs. 
Fox’s captivating manners conducive in a 
faint manner to the harmonizing of every 
thing around : the watchful and refined 
attention she paid to her guests anticipated 
every thing they could desire, and charmed 
away every feeling of embarrassment, which 
diffidence, in the presence of so exalted a 
character, might be apt to occasion. 



At breakfast, the newspaper was read* 
commonly by Mr. Fox,' as well as the 
letters which had arrived ; for such was the 
noble confidence of his mincf, that he con¬ 
cealed nothing from his domestic circle, un¬ 
less it were the faults, or the secrets of hi$ 
friends. At such times, when the political 
topics of the day were naturally introduced 
by the paper, I never could observe the least 
acrimony or anger against that party which 
so sedulously, and indeed successfully, had 
laboured to exclude him from the manage¬ 
ment of affairs, by misrepresentations of his 
motives, rather than by refutations of his 
arguments. 

In private conversation,* I think, he was 
rather averse to political discussion, generally 
preferring subjects connected with natural 
history, in any of its branches; but, above 
all, dwelling with delight on classical and 
poetical subjects. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that, where the interests and hap¬ 
piness of millions were concerned, he 
preserved a cold silence. He rather abstained 
from hopeless and useless complaining, than 
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withheld his mite of compassion and sym¬ 
pathy for those wlio suffered under a perni¬ 
cious system. As my acquaintance com¬ 
menced with Mr. Fox towards the evening 
of his days, and at the period when a rebel¬ 
lion in Ireland was followed, by what has 
been fallaciously styled a Union, I had 
the opportunity of observing his great hu¬ 
manity, and his freedom from prejudice, in 
regard to that country. In this respect he ever 
seemed to me to stand alone, among English 
politicians, many of whom are liberal enough 
in their own way, but .all of whom agree 
in a love of dominion, and in a certain degree 
of contempt respecting the Irish, which, one 
day or other, will, I fear, generate events 
fatal to the repose of both islands. There is 
no nation in Europe, perhaps, more con¬ 
tracted in their way of thinking, or less fit to 
establish a conciliating government, than the 
English. Had the benevolent and enlarged 
mind of Mr. Fox directed their councils, 
during the twenty years preceding his death, 
this narrow system would not have pre¬ 
vailed, but Ireland might have been really- 
united, by the .firm bonds of gratitude and 
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interest to Great Britain. The state of 
things arising in Europe, required the most 
enlightened and improved policy in English 
statesmen. The coercive energy of the new- 
military government in France was alone 
to be counterpoised, and met, on the part of 
these islands, by a still more vigorous 
spirit, produced by the conscious possession 
of civil rights, and a renovated constitution. 

To enter the lists with the great military 
chieftain of the French, without similarity 
of means or situation, proved a want of 
knowledge of England’s genuine strength, 
and the blindness of envy, rather than 
the foresight of wisdom. Mr. Pitt treated 
Ireland like a conquered country, and chose 
to build upon the hollow submission of slaves, 
rather than strengthen himself by the support 
of freemen. I can truly testify, that in the 
shocking times of 1798, and during the 
degrading scene which crowned them, Mr. 
Fox yearned over Irish misfortunes with a 
truly paternal heart. 

A peculiar attribute, of'hi6 character was. 
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an inclination to encourage and raise up 
neglected merit, and to pour balm into the 
wounds*of misery. What a quality would this 
have been in an English statesman, operating 
for the benefit and redemption of Ireland ? I 
distinctly recollect the horrbr excited in him, 
on hearing of the burning of cottages and 
their furniture by the military, and the pain he 
felt on reading the accounts of the actions 
between the insurgents and the army.—How 
well I remember the valuable cautions he 
gave me, when the acuteness of my feelings 
for a suffering country,. prompted hasty and 
momentary expressions of.anguish. His opi¬ 
nion, which is given in one of the letters 
annexed to this volume, when the Union was 
agitated in Ireland,* will be found solid and 
important; I do not take upon me to assert, 
that it went so far as to imply the re-admis¬ 
sion of catholics to the parliament of their 
country, but I believe it must be taken to 
have gone that length; because, reform in 
Ireland, without relieving the great majority, 
and fully admitting them to participation of 
civil rights, must be deemed illusive and par¬ 
tial, and consequently,, uncongenial to such 
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a mind as that of Mr. Fox. The grand prin¬ 
ciple he relied on in this case, namely, that 
the aristocracy, without the suppoft of the 
people, are nothing, has been, since his 
lamented death, strongly elucidated and 
demonstrated in' England, as it was also in 
Ireland at the period of the Union. Nor is it 
a less important truth, that the people, sepa¬ 
rated from the aristocracy, (or to make it 
clearer) from all those characters whom ge¬ 
nius, education, and cultivation of mind, 
have elevated, must be feeble, or at best, hur¬ 
ried on by impotent .violence, and that both 
parties must ultimately fall under too great a 
controul of the crown. 

In turning with my reader to foreign 
scenes, these truths will be further developed; 
but in general I shall prefer a simple exposi¬ 
tion of facts, to drawing conclusions, or pro¬ 
nouncing opinions; and I must intreat my 
readers to consider me as not presuming to 
advance ideas and sentiments of my own as 
those of Mr. Fox. In the latter case I shall 
always specify what was his ; in the former, 

I shall use the right of,an independent mind 
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to exercise its own powers, taking on myself 
all responsibility and blame, where either 
may be incurred. 

The peace, or rattier the truce, of Amiens, 
in 1802, very naturally excited in Mr. Fox a 
desire to visit the continent. His historical 
work had advanced a good way, but as he 
approached the reign of James the 2nd. he 
felt a want of materials, which he under¬ 
stood could alone be supplied in Paris, and 
he determined to go there. That work has 
since appeared, and the public have formed 
their opinion upon it. I dp not hesitate to 
say, that it would have been desirable that he 
had gone further back, or chosen a larger pe¬ 
riod, and one unconnected even by analogy 
with modern politics. An involuntary asso¬ 
ciation of ideas and feelings, tending to form 
a comparative view of epochs and circum¬ 
stances, may have had an influence, unsus¬ 
pected by the author, and have led to his 
dwelling, as it has appeared to some, 
with prolixity upon peculiar passages in 
the unhappy reigns of Charles and James. 
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The goodness of his heart, and the gran¬ 
deur of his mind—the just medium of his 
opinions between the crown and democracy, 
and his warm love of true'and rational li¬ 
berty, are, however, indelibly recorded in a 
work, which perhaps came out too soon 
after his death to be justly appreciated; 
and, as it promoted the views of none of the 
parties of the day, it is to be considered 
a Classic, Whose wholesome tendency, and 
purity of principle, will benefit posterity, 
rather than amend the present generation. 

I was wandering among the beauties 
of North Wales, when a letter from Mr. 
Fox reached me, stating his intention of going 
to France, in furtherance of his historical 
W'ork, and adding, that I could be of use 
in copying for him in Paris. The sublime 
scenery of the interior of North Wales, 
the peaceful mansions of a contented and 
happy people, the innumerable beauties of 
nature, stamped by the hand of a divine Cre¬ 
ator, and scattered profusely around me, had 
harmonized my mind, and prepared it for 
reflection and obser.vatiqn.. The’ friendly eye 
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which had penetrated these recesses, and 
the hand which had beckoned me to leave 
these calm and rural haunts, to behold a new 
and brilliant order of things in the powerful 
kingdom of France, were recognized by 
me as heralds of friendship and beneficence; 
but his active benevolence manifested on this 
occasion filled me with grateful surprize. 

Reader! such a character was Mr. Fox! 
To raise up the neglected, and to aid those 
whom scanty means might keep pining at 
home, or languishing in obscurity, was his 
bright characteristic. The practical homage 
paid to the Deity by this great and Christian 
character, was to cheer the afflicted, and 
elevate the oppressed; 

Still I left Wales w ith regret, for I had ex¬ 
perienced that happiness is not to be found in 
crowds, and that the glare of Grandeur daz¬ 
zles, but neither warms nor enlivens ; sin¬ 
cerity is a humble flower, which rarely 
flourishes near it, and without. that I had 
learnt to prefer retirement to all the bustltf 
and pomp of Courts. 
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To visit the brilliant scenes opening before 
me in the society of such an exalted, (be¬ 
cause benevolent and humane) as well as so 
great a man, as Mr. Fox, afforded, however, a 
very animating prospect. , Hesitation would 
have been folly; and I hastened, (after crossing 
the channel to Ireland for a short time) to 
join the beloved inhabitants of St. Anne’s Hill, 
and to offer there my gratitude and duty for 
this new act of unremitting friendship. At 
this moment, though all is cheerful and lovely 
around me, in my native and honoured 
country, and although I feel no want of what 
renders life comfortable, to those who can 

* t 

be happy amidst the never-fading delights of 
nature, and the simple 1 but solid enjoyments 
which retirement and the country yield, yet 
I recur with pain to those times, when 
St. Anne’s Hill possessed its illustrious 
master, and the remembrance of them saddens 
all the charming scenes around me. 

When I arrived at St. Anne's Hill, I found 
the family nearly ready for the journey. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fox, Mr. (now Lord) St. John, and 
myself, formed thq intended patty; and on 
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the morning of the 29 th of July, 1802, we 
set out in a travelling coach for France. 

The delightful country, through which we 
passed, was in great beauty, and England, 
which under its governmertt well administer¬ 
ed, would have been the bulwark of liberty, 
and the asylum of the unfortunate, seemed 
to me never more deserving the appellation of 
the Garden of the world. We passed through 
a great part of that most favored portion of 
it, Kent, and rested one night at Lord Tha- 
net’s. Every thing th^t politeness and hos¬ 
pitality could prepare awaited us at this su¬ 
perb mansion. To me, however, there is 
always something triste in the large domains 
and palaces of great men in the country; 
there is a void, a want of happy and inde¬ 
pendent human beings, which deprives the 
most beautiful and sublime scenery of its 
charm ; and the solitude created, being very 
different from that where all is free and un¬ 
bounded, as on mountains, in glens or vallies, 
oronthesea-shore,produceslanguor,andgives 
an idea of confinement and inaction, instead of 
that repose* of nature grateful to contem- 

D 
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plative minds. On the following morning, 
the delightful aspect of Kent, so verdant* 
and adorned with such neat and excellent 
enclosures, with its varying grounds of unri¬ 
valled beauty, and its hop plantations, emu¬ 
lating the appearance of vineyards, enchanted 
us all. The view above Hythe struck Mr. 
Fox particularly, and with great reason, for 
seldom does one behold a more fascinating 
picture than it presents. It made so strong 
an impression on him, that from France he 
afterwards wrote to a friend following him, 
to call his attention to a scene, which had 
so much delighted him. 

On our arrival at Dover, crowds were 
assembled to behold the celebrated person, 
whose oratory and political exertions had so 
long and so powerfully been exercised, in 
favour of a misguided people. They followed 
him to the shore, and testified a strong interest 
respecting him. The gale which wafted us 
over was pleasant and favorable, and the 
white cliffs of Dover, and the sandy beach and 
banks of the coast of France, were strikingly 
contrasted at the same time. Mr. Fox 



enjoyed the scene much. I had, in¬ 
deed, observed on our leaving St. Anne’s, 
a freshness and juvenility in his mind, 
which had raised him still higher in my 
opinion. He might have been taken for 
a person newly entering 'into the scenes of 
life, so cheerful, so pleased, and so very much 
alive as he was to the most minute objects 
in nature. At times, however, the grandeur 
and extent of his genius shewed itself. 
There was perfect dignity, too, in his manner, 
united to the greatest simplicity. During 
our whole subsequent tour, he preserved this 
kind of demeaqour and. manners—adding 
to it a solicitude that every one with him 
should be happy, should enjoy, and not lose, 
any thing interesting, beautiful, or curious. 
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CHAPTER III. 


J^S the Packet passed through the glitter¬ 
ing waves with a brisk and easy motion, 
my mind was suspended as it were between 
various sensations and ideas. We had left 
the proud coast of'Albion to visit the regene¬ 
rated kingdom of France. The long enjoy¬ 
ed power of the Bourbons had vanished be¬ 
fore the irresistible course of events. We 
were about to exchange our imaginations 
and opinions for certain ideas; we were to 
judge for ourselves; and, disencumbering our 
minds of the false impression unavoidably 
made on those distant from the theatre of a 
great revolution, we were to be enabled to 
form a just opinion of effects, and to examine 
and analyse causes, in the political or moral 
sphere of men, or, as 1 may how express it, of 
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Imperial France. The awful consideration 
of the torrents of blood which had been 
shed—the comparison between such horrors, 
and the tranquil calm which England had 
enjoyed—the recollection of Empires over¬ 
thrown, and of the immutability of civil and 
religious rights—the doubt whether the 
miseries of a revolution were compensated 
by a beneficial change in government—the 
confused conjecture what the future peace 
relations between the two nations would be, 
and a lively curiosity to behold Paris, the 
seat of a new government, and its novel 
order of things, pressed on the imagination, 
and hurried us in anxious anticipation towards 
the shore. The character of the warrior and 
statesman, who had been placed, by the 
force of his own genius, fortuitous circum¬ 
stances, and the wishes of a harassed peo¬ 
ple, in the seat of supreme power, was also 
in itself a strong stimulus to our curiosity. 

There is a natural desire in all men to 
view a celebrated person whose exploits have 
crowned hinn with glory. One wishes to 
examine his foiro* and countenance, to 
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hear the voice, and observe the manner of 
such a man; and as we eagerly search 
amongst the remnants of antiquities, for any 
outline, medal, bust, or other demonstra¬ 
tion of the features or appearance of a great 
genius, so we have a craving wish to contem¬ 
plate a living character standing high in the 
temple of Fame. It isajust and natural feeling 
and is, as it were, a tribute to one of our own 
species, endowed with eminent and extraor¬ 
dinary qualities, which we cannot withhold, 
unless envy blinds, and malice hardens us. 

I do not say that such were Mr. Fox’s feel¬ 
ings respecting Buonaparte. Raised himself, as 
I think, upon a greater eminence, he could not, 
as I did, look with the same astonishment 
at the stupendous character of that great 
man; but he could not be devoid of a desire, 
common to us all, of seeing and hearing one 
of the most eminent persons of the age. He 
to whom the histories of Greece and Rome 
were so familiar, looked with a philosophic 
eye upon his exaltation, and considered it as 
a natural and unavoidable consequence of 
the military cast assumed by the French 



nation, and of the preponderance of its 
armies. I imagine, however, that there must 
be a certain sort of sympathy between men 
of unbounded genius, who, though their pur¬ 
suits have been different, and their countries 
at times adverse and hostile, pay to one ano¬ 
ther the mutual homage of complacent re¬ 
spect and deference. As these various ideas 
passed through my mind, the vessel glided 
along,— 


* CtfA$l K VfA.CC 
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and, after a passage of about three hours, we 
entered the harbour of Calais. The quay 
was crowded with Spectators, anxious to see 
the great ornament of England, her most 
powerful orator, and her almost prophetic, 
statesman. We landed amidst the crowd, 
and passed to the well known Inn at Calais, 
then extremely well kept by Quillac. I found 
myself in a new world; the language, the 
physiognomy, the manners, all different from 
those of the country I had left; and I could 
not but perceive a superiority in the latter 
respect to a considerable degree. ‘The muni- 
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cipal officers of Calais very speedily waited 
on Mr. Fox, paying him every attention, and 
expressing a wish to entertain him, which he 
politely declined, on account of his desire to 
proceed the following morning, without de¬ 
lay. 

An incident occurred at Calais, which, 
as it excited much remark, and roused a good 
deal of censure at the time, I shall advert to 
more at length than would otherwise be ne¬ 
cessary. It happened that Mr. Arthur O’Con¬ 
nor had arrived at the inn at which we stop¬ 
ped very shortly before. He waited on Mr. 
Fox, was received by him with that urbanity 
and openness which distinguished him, and 
was invited to dinner by him, which invita¬ 
tion he accepted of. I had never seen this gen¬ 
tleman before. It is well known that, after 
a long confinement at Fort George, he, and 
some other Irish gentlemen, agreed with 
the Irish government to expatriate them¬ 
selves for life. Mr. O’Connor was now on 
his way to Paris accordingly; when chance 
brought him to Quillac’s Inn, at the same 
time with Mr. Fox.' < His manners were ex¬ 
tremely pleasing; and, without entering into 
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any discussion of Irish politics, in the un¬ 
happy times in Ireland preceding and follow¬ 
ing the year 1798, I may risk the assertion, 
that, as an IrisTh gentleman, and an unfortu¬ 
nate exile, (for all who are compelled to leave} 
their country are unfortunate,) he was entitled 
to politeness, humanity, and even commise¬ 
ration.—Perfectly unconnected with govern¬ 
ment, and travelling as any other English gen¬ 
tleman of noble birth, Mr. Fox found no dif¬ 
ficulty in receiving this gentleman,(whom he 
hadknown before he was so deeply implicated 
in Irish politics,) with, a friendly and conso¬ 
ling welcome. Mr. O’Connor dined with us: 
and I, for one, was much pleased with his 
deportment and appearance, though I could 
not become, all at once, a convert to his 
arguments, to prove that his party had not 
attempted, or desired, to rouse the physical 
strength of his country to effect a change in 
Ireland. 

We all went to the theatre in the evening, 
which, if painted and cleaned, would have 
appeared agreeable enough. We afterwards 
saw Mr. O’ConRor.^w'ho remained some 
time at Calais after us), two ‘or three tijnes 
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at Paris. I should not have dwelt upon this 
little incident in the commencement of the 
tour, but as prejudice ip some, and malig¬ 
nity in others, magnified it into a most 
improper communication tiuth a traitorous 
or rebellious subject, at the time it occurred; 
and as the character of Mr. Fox must 
always be of consequence to the public, I 
have judged it incumbent on me to state the 
facts in their simplicity and truth, as an 
antidote to the calumny. 

It would have been-quite unsuitable to the 
grandeur and purity of Mr.« Fox’s character, 
to have taken any little precautions for avoid¬ 
ing what might give a handle to party malice. 
Certainly, he would not have sought Mr. 
0’Connor,under those delicate circumstances; 
but when, in the warmth of the moment, he 
came to Mr. Fox’s apartments, it would have 
evinced a consciousness of liability to blame, 
or a timidity of mind, to have shrunk from 
the visit, or received it with hauteur and 
coldness. Mr. Fox felt none of these 
weaknesses; and, in affording the rights of 
hospitality to an unhappy- Irish gentleman, 
did* perhaps*, bn no occasion, more strongly 
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demonstrate that real magnanimity which 
rests on inward rectitude, and despises the 
clamour of upthinking, ignorant, or inte¬ 
rested men. Perhaps it would have been 
desirable thatthe'circumstance had not occur¬ 
red ; but it remained alone for Mr. Fox to 
consult the genuine dignity and benevolence 
of his character, and to act as he did. 

A recent speech of a celebrated Baronet, 
has recalled to my mind what we heard 
either at Calais, or some other French town, 
relative to Sir Francis Burdett. It was 
reported to us that Sir Francis, on landing at 
Calais, had been designated, (with a design 
to compliment him) as the friend of Charles 
Fox, but that he had turned round, and 
instantly corrected the expression by saying, 
“ No,” that he was “ I'ami du pcuple." The 
baronet in a late speech has said, “ he is not 
the friend of Caesar or of Pompey, but the 
friend of the people.” I had the pleasure 
of meeting Sir Francis at St. Anne’s Hill, 
before he had attained any of his subsequent 
celebrity., I then thought him pleasing, 
though tinged with vafaity, which, perhaps, 
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in the society of Mr. Fox, was more peculi¬ 
arly conspicuous, because the powerful lustre 
of his great, yet unassuming character, 
rendered the tinsel glare of any superficial 
pretensions strikingly obvious. At this period, 
and I allude to the Middlesex Election 
which made so much noise in 1802, Sir 
Francis was not unwilling to benefit by the 
great and glorious name of Fox : 11 was of 
considerable service to him in his Middlesex 
Elections; and I own that when I heard 
this “ disclaimer” at Calais, I was not 
Jed to entertain a tnore elevated jdea of 
Sir Francis Burdeft’s character, than 1 had 
originally conceived. There was certainly 
not much judgment; not a proper feeling 
of Mr. Fox’s estimation on the continent; 
and not a due sense of that great man’s 
protection and kindness on public occasions, 
manifested in such a reply of Sir Francis 
Burdett. Fox, the champion of the rights 
of bleeding and oppressed America, of 
suffering Ireland, of the manacled and de¬ 
spairing slave,—the advocate of religious and 
civil liberty,—the opposer, for thirty years, 
of corrupt a»d arbitrary ministers,—the 
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statesman whom all foreign courts respected, 
and foreign nations loved,—was not Fox, 
an honourable ?nd dignified friend, worthy 
of being assigned to Sir Francis Burdett;— 
did it become him therefore to disclaim the 
title in order to assume the far less solid glory 
of “ I'ami du peuple ?’* I would consider the 
approbation and friendship of so illustrious 
a person as Charles James Fox as far more 
valuable than the evanescent applause of a 
heated multitude. To be the friend of Fox 
and of the English people were, besides, 
not incompatible or inconsistent. They 
put under my plate at the? public dinner at 
Lisle, a ticket inscribed, “I’ami du Lord Fox,” 
which I have ever since retained, as an 
honourable, and to me ever melancholy me¬ 
morial. I should have been sorry had I even 
possessed! all the fortune, and all the conse¬ 
quence of Sir Francis Burdett, to have thrown 
away my ticket with coldness, or to have 
returned it to the good people of Lisle with 
the remark, that I required one inscribed 
tc Vami du peuple." The words of Sir Francis. 
at Calais, rpay appear to some too trivial for 
record. I do ndt IhiiJlt so. I was then of 
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opinion, and am still, that they strongly 
marked his character; that a love of popular 
admiration pervades his mind, and blinds 
his judgment; and that nothing could more 
plainly indicate the bias of his mind than 
his reply at Calais. If 1 had had doubts of 
his having made it, his late words would 
remove them. “ It was said in ancient times, 
that Caesar had a friend, and Pompey had 
friends, but that the public had no friends; 
I shall never be of the party of Caesar, nor 
of Pompey.” 

This denial of party, when he is at the 
head of a very active one, is another proof 
of that inordinate love of applause which 
has carried the respectable and amiable 
baronet into the impropriety of appearing 
to disavow a friend, or of putting his own 
party in the place of the English nation. 
Excessive flattery is bad for the people them¬ 
selves ; and, when applied in this manner 
by Sir Francis Burdett, is apt to lead them 
into an arrogant and monstrous estimation 
of their own value, to the prejudice of many 
patriotic and noble* qharacters; who, though 
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they may be the friends of Caesar, or of 
Pompey, (and how many illustrious and 
patriotic Romans ranged under the banners 
of each ?) may still be the enemies of the 
people; although, they do still on public 
occasions, flatter their vanity, and receive, 
in return, peals and bursts of applause. 

The town of Calais is a considerable one, 
containing from nine to eleven thousand in¬ 
habitants ; it resembles an English town so 
much, that it reminded me of the period 
when it was annexed to.England. The pre¬ 
sent change, however, is very great. Those 
dismembered parts of this kingdom, once at¬ 
tached to England, all re-united, and a great 
and astonishing accession of territory super- 
added—no longer that dangerous military ge¬ 
nius existing in the English monarchs, which 
so often led them to successful invasion of 
their neighbours: their naval glory conducing 
rather to the acquisition of colonies, than to 
the subjugation of kingdoms; and their states¬ 
men cultivating the interests, and bending to 
the views of commerce, instead of keeping 
the English,'a martial, lofty, and independent 
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race of men, as they were in their ancient 
and better days : these were features of the 
times very obviously presenting themselves 
to a young traveller’s contemplation, upon 
his entrance into Calais. The moat and for- 

i* 

tifications, once used against the inhabitants 
of the country, are become useless ; and, as 
we passed through the gates on the morn¬ 
ing of the 1 st of August, the day after we 
had landed, I felt satisfaction that the inha¬ 
bitants of France were relieved from vex¬ 
ation, and those of England from a burthen- 
some and superfluous expense. 

The country around Calais being destitute 
of interest and beauty, until we arrive on the 
borders of Flanders, there was at first, little 
to call forth observation, upon entering 
France. To me, however, as every thing 
Was new, even this scene was entertaining— 
the dress of the peasantry being of various, 
and of the finest colours, such as crimson, 
pink, sky blue, and light green, struck me as 
adding greatly to their picturesque effect; and 
I believe the painter’s eye would, in every 
Scene of rural beauty, require the warm and 



finer colours occasionally to intervene, to 
make that perfect harmony which delights 
and satisfies the eye in colouring. 

St. Omer’s is'a large,. and I thought, 
a melancholy-looking town. There is one 
very handsome, though injured, church, 
and several others, as well as convents, 
or rather ruined buildings, formerly con¬ 
vents. It seemed to be thinly peopled 
and dull. As this town had often af¬ 
forded education to Irish young men, des¬ 
tined for that ecclesiastical situation which 
had long been, with more than Gothic pro¬ 
scription, denounced and persecuted in the 
native country of these unfortunate men, I 
suppressed a sigh, as we passed through, at 
the fate of my countrymen, so well deserving, 
yet so long debarred, of happiness. I hoped 
for enlightened times operating in their fa¬ 
vour ; and I breathed the melancholy prayer, 
that if their misfortunes were to endure yet 
longer, I might close the-last of my days 
among them; and, if possible, alleviate their 
miseries, by giving such counsel and conso¬ 
lation as limited po-tfer? would allow, and 
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by participating in those sorrows whose 
cause had not been removed. Mr. Fox, the 
best pillar of the English constitution, in the 
genuine sense of the word, and the best friend 
to Ireland, whose genius and philanthropy 
gave grounds for hoping better things, was 
advancing in years. It was not even proba¬ 
ble, then, that he would ever be minister in 
England.. My melancholy foreboding did 
not anticipate his premature dissolu¬ 
tion ; but something told me, that Ireland 
was to suffer yet as much as she had done in 
those illiberal days; when her youth were 
driven to seek that education abroad which 
she had formerly herself afforded to foreign¬ 
ers ; to the sons of nobles and kings, and to 
lovers of literature from every clime. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


o N entering that part of modem France, 
so well known by the appellation of the 
Netherlands, the glorious scene of human 
prosperity, and of rural happiness and plenty, 
which opened before our delighted eyes, was 
a true feast to the mind. Flanders had long 
enjoyed a liberal portion of rational liberty : 
its independence, sanctioned and guaranteed 
by so many imperial sovereigns, had, until 
the reign of the visionary despot, Joseph II. 
given it all the just fruits of liberty, peace, 
abundance, and security. Our way to Cassel 
lay through a most rich, finfely-cultivated, 
and beautiful tract of land. No longer fields, 
as in the garden-like country of Eng¬ 
land, but plains of golden harvest stretched 
around. As we apprpached St. Omer’?, 
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the difference between two very distinct races 
of men grew perceptible ; and after passing 
it, the gradation from French to Flemish was 
quickly lost in the latter. A larger bodily 
form, a manifest deficiency ,in grace, less in¬ 
tellect, but more plain sense—the dress ine¬ 
legant and cumbrous, marked the Flemings 
As yet 1 had seen but little of the French ; 
but already their gracefulness, politeness, and 
the general elegance of their forms, had pre¬ 
possessed me in their favour. There was an 
antique homeliness, however, in the Flem¬ 
ings, extremely respectable, and not destitute 

of interest. The traces of their ancient inde- 
• .. 

pendence were legible every where. Their 
very stature, and the size of their cattle and 
domestic animals, seemed,^under the fostering 
and protecting hand of liberty, to have am¬ 
plified, and nature, no longer stinted, to have 
pushed to their just dimensions, the forms of 
rational and animal beings. My heart 
expanded at the consciousness that some of 
my fellow-creatures had been, and were yet, 
comparatively speaking, happy and unmo¬ 
lested by the galling hand of arbitrary power. 
♦ 

The noble scene of universal plenty and con- 
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tent, which presented itself, produced a 
thousand pleasing sensations. I entered, in 
imagination, their dwellings, which, as we 
passed along, appeared, with very few excep¬ 
tions, neat, good, and comfortable. The 
people looked happy. I could fancy the 
comfort and pleasure of the domestic circle ; 
the good wife and affectionate mother, the 
ornament and blessing of her family, the 
happy father and husband, and the pleased 
and well brought up youths surrounding 
them. 

I regretted much that we passed so rapidly 
through this fine country; but Mr. Fox 
was pressed for time, and without deducting 
too much for what he had appropriated to 
give to Paris, we could not delay. The impres¬ 
sion made on my mind, however, was very 
strong ; and I imbibed, as I passed on, the 
great practical lesson, that good government, 
which implies sufficient liberty to man, is best 
evinced by its results ; and that a happy, 
flourishing, and independent yeomanry, with¬ 
out the grating extremes.of an arrogant, and 
superabounding aristocracy, or of*am iserable 
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and starving peasantry, is the most gratifying 
sight for a lover of his fellow-creatures, of 
social order in its true sense,, and for a be¬ 
liever in that sacred religion which enjoins 
mercy, charity, and moderation—a lesson as 
imperious and requiring to be followed by 
the government and crowned heads, as by 
the people. As we passed along, I observed 
that Mr. Fox had lately made himself master 
of the fheory and practice of Agriculture, 
more than I had been aware of, and his ob¬ 
servations were equally pertinent and strong 
upon those subjects. His mind was, perhaps, 
never in greater* vigour. * He was relieved 
from the eternal and ineffectual clamour of 
political warfare: equally at his ease, abroad 
as at home, and conversant with most foreign 
modern languages, this great man was now 
soaring forth on the continent, in the meri¬ 
dian of his glory, where his genius, and his 
public virtues, were well understood and 
much respected. The small society he car¬ 
ried with him sufficed to make him happy, 
and his happiness was increased by hav¬ 
ing contributed to theirs. We .brought in 
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the coach with us some of Fielding’s novels, 
and I was the common reader. 

As we advanced in the Netherlands, 
smoking was observed to be more prevalent, 
and the effect to me at least, was far more 
ludicrous than picturesque, on beholding 
boys, of fourteen or fifteen, with cocked hats, 
sitting under trees smoking. A num¬ 
ber of pretty and new country houses, a la 
mode Angloise, appeared rising up here and 
there. Still, until we got nearer Casscl, a 
good deal of French manner was percep¬ 
tible. As it was.Sunday we saw great num¬ 
bers of the people, who appeared to enjoy 
themselves very much, and divided into 
small happy paTties amidst the hay, on the 
road side, at their doors, or in their gar¬ 
dens. I observed with pleasure, liow fynd 
all were of flowers, persons of every age 
wearing them in their breast, or in their 
hats or caps. Sunday was not rigorously 
observed, after prayers were over for the 
day, as we saw some people working, dri¬ 
ving carts, &c. 1 had observed that the 

church at'Calais was thinly attended ; buUat 
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a small village on the road side, we saw great 

numbers of well-dressed people coming out 

of Church. As Religion had suffered so 

rude a shock in France, and' its dependent 

territories, I was gratified ip finding that, at 

least amongst the happy and flourishing 

scenes of Flanders, respect for religious 

worship had maintained its ground, and that 

this orderly people had not swerved from 

one of the first and greatest supports of 

social order and human happiness. The 

legislator who rashly attempts to undermine 

this prop of society, deserves but the name 

of Innovator: he endeavours to take, from a 
, * « 
simple and happy race, that source of conso- 

lation which hp cannot replace, and he la-, 
hours to make them precisely what he 
would desire to avoid, turbulent, unprinci¬ 
pled, and factious:—he throws from his 
hands, one of the surest means of preserving 
order and regularity, and, having stripped the 
vessel of her helm, hopes that she will be 
otherwise guided or governed. 

The Flemings have always been at-, 
tached to the Roman Catholic * Religion, 
their faith bqrdering on superstition; but if 
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we may judge by effects, we might pro¬ 
nounce, that that Iteligion has been as fa¬ 
vourable, in a moral and religious view, to 
their happiness* and well doing, as their 
Agriculture and -their independence have 
been to their temporal and wbrldly prosperity. 
As we approached Cassel we were much 
astonished, (and still more when we began 
the ascent) at the extraordinary and almost 
boundless extent of view which expanded 
around us. The situation of Cassel is quite 
unique. It is seated on a hill, or rather 
small mountain, commanding one of the 
finest agricultural, countries in the world. 
1 owns, cities, villages, rivers, and that vast 
champaign of cultivated land, spreading in 
every direction, surprised and delighted us 
in no common degree. Mr. Fox was much 
and highly gratified at this grand panorama of 
nature, and enjoyed it, as he did every other 
thing, as much as the youngest of the party. 
Our way had lain through a rich and admi¬ 
rably-cultivated country, abounding with 
wheat, barley, flax, hemp, peas, &c. &c. 

The elevation of .Gassel very happily 
and peculiarly terminated our* first day’s 
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journey. Cassel is an old irregular town, 
but the commanding view, from every point, 
well compensates for the fatigue of the as¬ 
cent, and the want of beauty in the town. 
The succeeding morning 1 presented a sight 
very diverting, 'as it was that of a f£te, or 
fair. The town was filled with the good 
Flemings, whose grotesque figures, and 
cumbrous dress, offered a thousand living 
pictures, worthy of the pencil of Teniers. 
I was much pleased with them, for it is 
always more advantageous, and instructive, 
to study originals than copies. The Church 
bore some marks of revolutionary fury. It 
was full of decent people, honest, good citi¬ 
zens, and pious Catholics. Their sincerity 
in devotion was obviotis, and highly to be 
respected. I shall not easily forget the 
expression of horror in the countenance of 
a female (I believe of some religious order) 
when I was observing the marks of shot upon 
the front of the church. She was meanly 
dressed,—but of an interesting figure,—she 
did not speak, bu£ her eyes first raised to hea¬ 
ven with a sort of indignant appeal, were then 
cast on the church,—sb@- then passed on. 
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This pious female’s.horror doubtless was well 
founded. The excesses of a licentious mili¬ 
tary are in no case more to be reprobated 
than in the outraging the house of God, or 
the mansions of the dead. The general who 
permits it, saps the foundation of discipline 
and government; and he who encourages it, 
tends directly to dissolve the bonds of society, 
as well as affront the laws of God. When 
I have reflected upon the anguish of this poor 
religieuse, I have become more and more con¬ 
firmed in the idea, that to wound the religi¬ 
ous feelings and prejudices of human beings, 
is one of the worst species •of cruelty to our 
fellow creatures. I would not disturb the 
simple Indian in his homage to the Deity, or 
injure the humble’temple he raised to his 
honor, on any consideration. In sacred 
matters the mind of jnan spurns at con¬ 
tumely, with a degree of bitterness which 
springs from an inherent sense of his inde¬ 
pendence in such things, and a consciousness 
that no human power can prescribe, still less 
insult. Religion, her worship, and her laws. 

The Flemings seemdd to me always so 
much in earnest in religion, that Miked them 
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much. I saw here a convent entirely dis¬ 
mantled, and its garden destroyed : con¬ 
vents having been all abolished withoiit ex¬ 
ception. How far a modification, instead of 
the violent, and in most instances cruel plan 
of total destruction would have been pre¬ 
ferable, I shall not discuss. Certainly, a 
sudden overthrow of ancient establishments 
occasions, in all cases, much misery, and in 
religious ones, peculiar sorrows. Those who 
have long lived secluded, feel unwillingness 
and pain in returning to the bustle of com¬ 
mon life : their habits have all formed 
themselves to a contemplative one ; their 
avocations are entirely different from those 
of others ; and their devotion to the service of 
God, has rendered the common pursuits of the 
world insipid, if not unpalatable. Females, 
in such a case, of noble or genteel families, 
and those of a devout and sublime cast of 
mind, are peculiar objects of compassion. 

As it was the fair day, we saw, previous 
to our departure, a great number of people 
assembled in the market-place. .The cattle, 
particularly the cows,‘were very fine, and the 
horses of a great size; but the pigs were most 
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miserable in appearance and condition—a 
fact which very ill agreed with the excellent 
farming we had witnessed. In the fair, hats, 
shoes, a great’ profusion of ready-made 
clothes, earthen-ware, shawls, muslins, cot¬ 
tons, buckles, baskets, coarse linen, and 
woollen stockings, were exhibited for sale. 
The Inn at Cassel afforded every thing very 
good, though there was not much elegance 
in the house or furniture. 

The descent, on leaving Cassel, was equally 
beautiful and extraordinary with the ascent; 
and we continued, on our \vay to Lisle, to 
pass through a finely-cultivated country, 
whose rich crops of wheat, oats, &c. waved 
in full luxuriance before us ; amongst which 
I observed one of the poppies, which had a 
beautiful effect. We this day commenced our 
readings. I began Joseph Andrews; the day, 
however, had become extremely hot, and 
made this less pleasant than otherwise. Mr, 
Fox w ! as much amused by our book : and 
though we all subsequently agreed as to the 
vulgarity, a little too prevalent in Fielding’s 
novels, yet his faithful and admirable paint¬ 
ings from human nature afforded us great 
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pleasure. The introduction of such ai> 
author upon our journey, when the monotony 
of a road, orpartof the country, would other¬ 
wise have fatigued, was very agreeable. For 
my part, I enjoyed Mr. Fox’s lively remarks 
on Fielding a great deal ; and, as I never 
made obsequiousness to his opinions a part of 
my conduct, I dissented from him occasionally 
with perfect freedom; and so happy was his 
disposition, so entirely exempt from any kind 
of impatience, or assumption of superiority, 
that he relished conversation the more, and 
seemed better satisfied on finding that 
independence of. opinion jn his own small 
circle, which, in a narrow or larger sphere 
of life, gives the best zest to society. 

At these times his conversation was play¬ 
ful, and natural in a high degree: and, as in 
all other things, the most minute touch of 
nature never escaped him. As Mrs. Fox’s 
good-nature never allowed me to have an 
urfeasy moment, and as she disdained to give 
superfluous trouble, we rattled along in a very 
pleasant manner, going through Billeul, an 
ugly town, and some qthqr country towns, 
and, with jthe help of Joseph Andrews, found 
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not a weary moment. In most of these 
towns I observed the tree of liberty planted 
and growing. This memorial of the fury of 
late events recalled many unpleasant ideas. 
It stood as evidence of the weakness, and of 
the miseries of man, and shewed that when 
he aims at theoretic perfection, and legis¬ 
lates with the phrenzy of an innovator, 
his efforts for the melioration of his condi¬ 
tion must all be futile. In most places the 
tree of liberty, though undisturbed, looked 
sickly ; and as I cast a glance on its fading 
leaves, I could not but think of the sublime 
apostrophe made by liberty in her last agonies, 
by one of the very brightest of France’s 
ornaments, in her revolutionary days, Ma¬ 
dame Roland. Yet the excesses into which 
the French were driven, are not less entitled to 
pity than to blame: and I have often thought 
that those guilty and profligate governments, 
which have since affected to derive strength 
from this deplorable manifestation of the 
people’s rage and extravagance, ought rather 
to have imbibed a salutary lesson, and have 
felt that the tremendous castigation which 
thus falls upon a* government, is sooner or 
later the inevitable result of its’.own blind 
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misconduct: but men in power are seldom 
endowed with feelings liberal enough to do 
justice to the middle and lower classes of 
men, or they are too hypocritical to admit 
she truth. The exasperation of the multi¬ 
tude seldom exceeds the boundaries of law 
and order, till they feel convinced, that their 
complaints are unavailing; and the pressure of 
taxation co-operating, they rush forward, 
and if they do not justly correct their rulers, 
they at least afford a warning to posterity, 
that moderation best secures a government, 
and that corruption cannot withstand popu¬ 
lar despair. Yet the faded tree of liberty 
filled me with sorrow. I sighed over the 
inevitable result of the revolution in France, 
arising from the preponderance of bad men 
and turbulent factions. The tree is faded, 
thought I, but the rights of man will 
endure for ever. Dynasties may be erected. 
Generals become monarchs, the people 
be depressed, but liberty is enthroned in; 
the heart of man, is the boon of his 
Creator, and the cloudless jewel of life. 
Liberty will revive, and when the despot 
sleeps beneath his pompous tmonument, will 
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bestow on millions precious gifts. As we 
approa :hed Lisle, ‘I shut Joseph Andrews, 
and a new scene opened before us. 




v 
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CHAPTER V. 


o N entering Lisle, a difference was very 
manifest between it and the towns and 
country we had lately passed. Every thing 
here was French. The people, the dresses, 
and manners were no longer Flemish. The 
town is large and handsome, though some¬ 
what decayed, and the carved stone fronts of 
most of the houses in the great square have 
a very rich effect. It is said to have con¬ 
tained before the revolution 76,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, now, however, but 53,000. There 
were 3000 troops in it. I saw about twelve 
or fifteen exceeding good hackney coaches, 
but not one gentleman’s carriage ; and this is 
the more remarkable, because there were 
formerly not less than three hundred of the 
noblesse in it. 'This was one of the first 
Striking effects of a revolution, which had 
cost so much blood. In the year 1802, that 
revolution having “ performed the various 
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changes in its eccentric course, approached 
its term. A new dynasty was then silently 
raising its heajl, and preparing, upon the 
improved and regenerate state, to erect 
one of the most imposing political super¬ 
structures that has ever appeared. The nobi¬ 
lity in Lisle had disappeared, and, doubtless, 
when that order becomes so ridiculous and 
fiumerous as it had become under the latter 
Bourbons, it calls for reform ahd change ; but 
the destruction of the privilegedorders requires 
in time that it be replaced by some others. 

Every possible * attentio’n was paid to 
Mr. Fox at Lisle ; the municipal officers 
waited upon, and the inhabitants, and offi- 
eers quartered there, vied with each other 
,in politeness. He was invited on the day 
succeeding his arrival, to a publick dinner, 
given by the town, and, I believe, the garrison 
united, and consequently we remained a day 
longer than we had intended. On the 
morning of this day we savfr the library and 
collection of pictures, neither of which are 
very remarkable : as also the Central School, 
at which are taught* Drawing, Natural His¬ 
tory, Mathematics, Physics, History, and Che- 

F 2 



mistry. These schools, which have national 
support, I understand are not popular, and 
none but the poorest people send their 
children to them. In matters of education 
it is often found, that where the government 
interferes, the intended object is not attained. 
The pride and the prejudices of the people 
act against them ; and unless in the higher 
departments of education, where the system 
is good and uifder the immediate encourage¬ 
ment of the head of thegoyernment, instruct 
tion is deemed rather of an eleemosynary na¬ 
ture, and the dispensing it, as well as the ge¬ 
neral management, is apt to be converted into 
a job. 

A pleasant incident occurred on the 
morning of our second day at Lisle. The 
waiter threw open the door of our apart¬ 
ment, announcing Lieutenant - general 
O'Mara. A large and fine figure of a man, in 
full regimentals, entered, and introduced 
himself to Mr. Fox. He was an Irishman, or 
rather of Irish extraction, having been born 
in France, and having served in the French 
armies since his earliest youth. He had natu¬ 
rally desired to see Mr. Fox, and hoped, 
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through his good offices, to be allowed a short 
time of leave to behold what he considered 
his native lanjl. Reader, imagine that 
strength of feeling, that sympathy and 
yearning for one’s country, which this 
brave officer felt! ! He spoke a little 
English, and, what is singular, with an Irish 
brogue ; and this was a peculiarity which, as 
I was assured, he showed in common with 
many other persons of Irish extraction, who 
had been born in, and had never been out of, 
France. Mr. Fox, with his usual compla¬ 
cency, remarked to the general, that I was 
his compatriote, when he instantly addressed 
a few words of the Irish or Celtic language to 
me. I was sorry I could not reply to him 
in the same. The general expressed the 
strongest desire to behold Ireland; he felt 
for it, as if all his friends were there, as if he 
recollected them, and wished to re-visit 
them. He was agreeable, and had that 
warmth and openness which distinguish the 
Irish so much in their manners, and which, 
accompanied by education, and softened 
by travelling, make Irish gentlemen in¬ 
ferior to none others in Society. Mr. and 
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Mrs. Fox were much pleased and entertained 
by the general's visit, and I felt a peculiar 
sentiment of respect for this brave man, who* 
bred np in the midst of the most polished 
nation on the continent, and long used to the 
bustle of arms, yet remembered with venera¬ 
tion and affection the land of his ancestors, 
the Island whose name and story was stiU 
held in respect upon the continent of Europe. 

At dinner time we repaired to a handsome 
building erected for public uses, and I now, 
for the first time, felt myself in French so¬ 
ciety. Every thing was pleasing, and certainly 
the inhabitants of Lisle appeared to me in a 
very advantageous point of view in giving 
this entertainment to Mr. Fox. There vras 
an independent and voluntary air through 
the whole of it. After some conversation 
in the apartments below, we ascended to a 
large room, where a very elegant and plenti¬ 
ful dinner was tastefully arranged. I found 
myself placed beside my worthy [compatriot, 
the general, who did not fail, in plying me 
with bumpers of various and excellent wines, 
to prove his kindness and. his claim to th« 
hospitable .character of countryman. 
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After dinner the toasts were given with 
discharges of cannon^ and were all of a con¬ 
ciliatory, pacific complexion. “ Peace be¬ 
tween the two great nations of Europe,” was 
given, and there -was evident throughout a 
wish to compliment the English, and a desire 
to mark an oblivion of all hostility between 
the two rival countries. It was a delightful 
moment! Every angry passion banished— 
the miseries the two nations had endured in a 
long period of vexatious and unnecessary 
war, were ascribed to ill councils of ipinisters, 
and to the heats and fury of the day—a re¬ 
conciliation between two great families in 
society effected—the members of both, anx¬ 
ious to embrace and willing to forget—this, 
crowned by the inhabitants of one of the 
most celebrated towns on the continent giv¬ 
ing a free; public, and affectionate mark of 
reverence and regard for the great statesman 
of England, the friend of peace, and advo¬ 
cate of the rights of mankind, was a happy 
and truly delicious hour. Such things sel¬ 
dom occur; but when they do, existence seems 
to acquire double value, or rather we then 
feel that happiness intended by the Creator, 
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but which is so perversely marred by the 
schemes of unfeeling politicians. The hilarity 
evinced by the inhabitants <md military on 
this occasion, was in no degree affected. The 
relief which peace had brought, seemed to 
be strongly felt by every one ; and the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded by Mr. Fox’s presence in that 
town, was hailed as a gracious and good 
omen for a long course of enjoyment of all 
those endearing and mutual good offices, 
between two great nations, which peace en¬ 
sures, and which war had so long impeded. 

4 

lb the evening a play "was given in com¬ 
pliment to their guest, by the company at 
dinner. The hour of its commencement 
was the moment of our rising from the din¬ 
ner-table. All then was animating. A 
French gentleman, taking me by the arm, 
conducted me to the theatre. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fox were already there. Free admission 
was given, of course, to all Mr. Fox’s friends, 
and every thing was conducted in the most 
pleasing manner, and with the most marked 
and refined attention to their illustrious 
guest. When we had returned to our hotel, 
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the military band, gave a most charming 
serenade. 

The night was very fine, the musick very 
good, and the whole day had been so plea¬ 
surable and gratifying, that tbisadditionaland 
elegant compliment formed a conclusion very 
suitable to it. Mr. Fox received all these 
marks of deference and politeness, with that 
simple arid unaffected manner' usual <o him, 
but by no means with insensibility. An 
ignorant spectator might have imagined that 
he was cold in his manner of receiving the 
flattering attentions of tho^e who admired 
his character, but this was occasioned by the 
innate modesty of his nature, as I had more 
than once an opportunity of observing that he 
unwillingly ascribed to himself any of that 
merit of an extraordinary kind, which drew 
forth the admiration of others. This greafcman 
had no craving desire for popular applause, no 
hungering after praise; and I believe, if he 
found any thing distressing on public occa¬ 
sions, it was the demonstration of appro¬ 
bation, which an admiring audience be¬ 
stowed upon him. • Fading, however, for 
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him all those sentiments of gratitude and 
attachment, which his character and great 
and amiable qualities inspired^, I retired for the 
night, pleased, and charmed with the con¬ 
duct of the inhabitants df Lisle; and not 
without some reflections upon the blindness 
of Englishmen, who too late were beginning 
to recognise the singular merit of Charles 
James Fox. 

The next morning we set out on our way 
to Ghent; the country was still more superb, 
if I may use a French term, than that sur¬ 
rounding Cassel.’ A scene so rich was a con¬ 
tinual source of wonder to us ; all the land 
yielding immense crops; all the people 
appearing happy; and now seeming to labour 
beyond moderation.—The houses all good, 
comfortable, and well furnished. It was 
difficult to abstain a moment from looking 
upon this noble picture of plenty and hap¬ 
piness. Joseph Andrews was, however, 
resumed, and as the heat and dust became 
unpleasant, we occasionally let down the 
blinds, and our time glided pleasantly on. A# 
we approached Ghfent the appearance of the 
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country improved,, and became still more 
beautiful: small farms, well enclosed, very 
pretty country-houses, and a good deal of 
wood in the midst of the golden harvest 
I have described. Tendered the approach to 
Ghent quite delightful. We entered Ghent. 
It is a large and magnificent town. The 
houses are lofty and venerable, as well from 
the grandeur of their appearance, as from 
their antiquity. At the Inn where we 
stopped evety thing was in this character. The 
spirit of departed greatness seemed to stalk 
through every room; every thing, too, looked 
larger than things in modern*use. In a par¬ 
lour on the ground door, I observed a harp¬ 
sichord, of huge size, with large olawed gilt 
feet and legs—the windows and doors were 
all of great dimensions, and the scenery was 
well adapted for that wild, yet captivating 
species of romance writing which, from Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s pen, produced so much effect. In 
Ghent, too, Charles the fifth, that extraor¬ 
dinary character, uniting so many extremes 
in itself, was born and often resided. This 
gave very additional interest to* this grand, 
though desolate town., There is a sort of 
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picturesque of the mind, created, or at least 
aided by the imagination, which is ama¬ 
zingly heightened and vivified, by the 
remembrance of a great departed character; 
but if, in addition to the qualities ordinarily 
exciting admiration, an incident or trait of 
character, in unison with all the scenery pre¬ 
senting itself to the senses, is recollected, and 
if all the impressions be of the melancholy 
cast in a peculiar degree, nothing is wanting 
to make the effect complete. Who does not 
recollect the last sad scenes of Charles’s life ? 
Who can view without commiseration the 
weakness, and deplorable end of a monarch, 
whose arms and negotiations had pervaded 
and affected three quarters of the Globe ? 
His abdication of the throne, however, 
never inspired me with respect. Disgusted, 
and satiated with power, Charles resigned 
what he had ceased to enjoy, and regretted 
the loss of what he fancied he had despised. 
He ensured no extension of happiness to his 
people, but consigned them to his son with 
indifference for their welfare, and with all 
the pride of a great proprietor, who, in the 
transfer he makes t>f his possessions, feels a 
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display of his own, power and consequence. 
Still Charles has claims upon our sympathy, 
—he was unfortunate—his health had be- 
come wretched—in the society of his son 
he had no pleasure—his views were thwarted 
by his brother—and he found himself at 
length in the decline of life with few or no 
friends—neglected, unhappy, and alone in a 
mercenary world. His religion, tinctured by 
the gloomy ideas of a wounded mind, did 
not afford him the consolation he had fondly 
expected. His great mistake was in suppos¬ 
ing that he could be happy without occupa¬ 
tion, or that the calm pursuits of secluded 
life could be enjoyed by a mind constituted 
and fashioned like his. 

Had Charles reserved these parts of Flan¬ 
ders and Ghent to himself, and employed his 
time in the active improvements of agricul¬ 
ture and manufacture, he would have been 
less miserable; but unfortunately, his health, 
already much broken, was rendered worse 
by the moist and changeable climate of these 
countries. Perhaps, even such occupation 
would have been insipid* to a restless mind. 



and in every situation, the conclusion of 
Charles’s life would have taught us how vain 
is the idea, that happiness is enjoyed by those 
who possess supreme power, and all its at¬ 
tendant perplexities. The intrusion of these 
reflections may, perhaps, be more readily par¬ 
doned, when it is considered of how dif¬ 
ferent a character was the truly great man 
with whom I was then travelling. Mr. Fox, 
of transcendent abilities, and of a far supe¬ 
rior tone of mind to Charles the 5th, possess¬ 
ed all those qualities which fitted him to en¬ 
joy a rural and philosophical life. Filled 
with no insatiable desire*to dictate to others, 
but well appreciating the emptiness of rank 
and power, he rested alone, with full satisfac¬ 
tion, on the enjoyments'of friendship, of lite¬ 
rature, and of the Country. Thus, -what 
made other great men miserable, made him 
happy. Retirement was his season of joy. 
The lovely volume of nature, and its best 
transcript, true piety, were then his solace, 
and never-failing sources of delight. 
Charles in his monastery, and Fox at St. 
Anne’s Hill, were contrasts of the most 
striking nature. The one*solitdry, gloomy. 
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and trifling, almost nauseating the existence 
conferred by his Creator, and chagrined at 
neglect which he ought to have expected and 
despised: the other the most affectionate of 
men, happy in his* domestic circle, even im¬ 
proving his great capacity, by converse with 
every thing of departed genius—anxious for 
the welfare of his country, and of the world 
r-thankful for every blessing of life, content¬ 
ed with a little—delighting in, and truly enjoy¬ 
ing rural life—and totally unruffled by the 
ingratitude or neglect of man, whose opi¬ 
nions he disdained to consider worth a mo¬ 
ment’s thought. In fact, it is retirement 
which is the test of a truly great mind ; and 
I may venture to assert, that none can deny 
that Mr. Fox bore it, and enjoyed it, in a 
manner nothing inferior to the highest cha¬ 
racters of antiquity ; and I can certainly tes¬ 
tify, that no man could have less impatience 
for busy life, no man was more entirely or 
unaffectedly happy at home. 

The place d'armes in Ghent is handsome: 
the Cathedral is grand, and ornamented to 
profusion; though, as its best pictures had 
been taken away by the French, there was a 
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great deficiency in some parts of it. The 
Abbey of St. Peter, a ci-devant church, was 
converted into a school of painting: we saw 
many pictures there, but no good ones. We 
visited at Ghent a very -interesting and ex¬ 
cellent establishment—the residence of the 
Beguines. These are religious females, 
about six hundred in number, who live very 
happily and respectably, and do every charita¬ 
ble office they can in the town. Their resi¬ 
dence consists of a sort of square, and in its 
centre they have a very neat and handsome 
small church. Each Beguine has two neat 
apartments, and in general they live sepa¬ 
rately. I have seldom seen any thing more 
pleasing than this select religious establish¬ 
ment. The women were drest with great 
plainness and neatness; they seemed cheerful, 
obliging, and respectable to a great degree ; 
were of the middle class, and in most of 
their apartments birds, flowers, and Works of 
a tasteful kind were seen. I think that in 
Protestant countries there is a strong and 
unjust prejudice against such societies. What 
bond is so good to regulate, to unite, and to 
harmonize, as the.Christian religion ? and if 
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individuals choose to live a retired and tran¬ 
quil life, suitable to their taste and character, 
—called for by past misfortunes, or rendered 
necessary for economical purposes, what 
unprejudiced person can refuse them respect 
and esteem ? I was very much gratified at 
beholding so many amiable and happy 
females, whose countenances spoke tran¬ 
quillity and benevolence, and whose little 
mansions were the abodes of peace, comfort, 
and decency. At Ghent the municipal 
officers waited on Mr. Fox, with every 
demonstration of respect. 

On his remarking to the Prefect, that 

the farms near Ghent looked rich and beau- 

• 

tiful, he observed, that the soil was not 
naturally good, “ tout est fait,” said he, “par 
l'Industrie, and la patience de Thomme,” for 
he added that almost all the soil was literally 
carried to these farms. This was certainly 
not only a proof of industry, but also of that 
great attention to agriculture which has so 
long, and justly, distinguished Flanders. 

Ghent itself is *a ‘graft'd and affecting 
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monument of the great; prosperity of this 
once independent, and most respectable 
people. This ancient capital of the Nether¬ 
lands having lost its manufactures, has fal¬ 
len into melancholy decay ; but it manifests 
what a great agricultural country, with a due 
proportion of internal manufactures, may do, 
independent, or nearly independent, of fo¬ 
reign trade. 1 contemplated this respectable 
remain of Flemish grandeur with reverence 
and pity. I reviewed the long line of honest 
and patriotic characters who had once resided 
in it, and whose dust now slept within its 
walls; men, who from the time of the 
Romans, under Charlemagne, under the 
houses of Burgundy and Austria, had main¬ 
tained the dignity of man, and his rights, both 
civil and religious: who had not been ambi¬ 
tious of conquest, but, satisfied with liberty, 
and solid comfort, had promoted the culti¬ 
vation of a fertile and noble country, and 
derived their own wealth and happiness 
chiefly from that legitimate source of pros¬ 
perity ; who had lived contented with solid 
good, and despised external shew and empty 
fame; who had yielded just obedience to go¬ 
vernment, but resisted,steadily and courageous- 
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ly, all innovation artd oppression. We paid to 
the manes of these patriots the sincere and 
warm homage of <1 heart attached to liberty, and 
little inclined to worship thrones, or languish 
in servile dependence upon ministers! Ghent, 
in the year 1802, was reviving in a small 
degree, and may recover some portion of its 
former grandeur ; but, as it no longer pos¬ 
sesses the constitution under which it, and 
the surrounding country, flourished for ages, 
a full restoration of its prosperity can never 
be expected, and, perhaps, the great progress 
of other countries in agriculture and manu¬ 
factures, would forbid its ever attaining so 
great opulence in modern times. 

Leaving Ghent on the day after our arrival 
there, we travelled through a continuation, 
of the same rich and noble country as we 
had before seen. Every thing was in unison; 
farms, houses, cattle, harvest, a respectable 
and well-clad race of people, and no miser¬ 
able mansion, no wretched family to distress 
the feelings, or shock the eye ! 

We found this day very Hot; and as .we were 

obliged to draw the blinds, Joseph Andrews 

g 2 
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was resumed, and, in the.course of our day’s 
journey, finished. Towards evening we came 
in view of Antwerp. Entering a flat and 
uninteresting country, we now bade fare- 
wel to that glorious scene which had so 
much and so long enchanted ; where agri¬ 
culture had showered down all her gifts, 
seconded by nature, and the long-enjoyed 
independence of the country. We had passed 
through the finest part of Flanders, in the 
time of harvest, and had, of course, seen it 
to the greatest advantage. The luxuriance 
and abundance were astonishing ; immense 
fields of wheat," barley,* and oats; tracts of 
potatoes, flax, hemp, beans, peas, and cole¬ 
seed : some hops, fine clover, buck wheat, 
and madder, formed the principal crops, all 
good, and perfectly clean. In some parts 
good hedges, and a good deal of timber, were 
to be observed. Above all, and it cannot be 
too much dwelt upon, when it is considered 
of what it was the result, a numerous and 
happy population ! And all this fine country 
acquired by France : this vast acquisition of 
strength to her Empire, conferred on her by 
the blunders, and the blind fury of the allied 
powers. * No consequence of the fatal sys- 
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tem of threatening the very existence of 
France, as a nation, among many lamentable 
ones, has been .more injurious than that of 
the annexation of the Netherlands to that 
power. The fertility of the soil, and excel¬ 
lence of its agriculture ; the value of an 
orderly, domestic people as good subjects; 
the convenience of its situation, as well as 
the diminution of power, in the state which 
had so long governed it; all contributed to 
make this acquisition the most desirable to 
France, and far preferable to distant conquests 
of treble the territory. The secretary of the 
Portuguese minister informed us, too, that 
the country along the Rhine about Coblentz 
was nothing inferior, in riches, population, 
and agriculture, to that which we had seen. 

It is not very surprizing that France, thus 
early strengthened and enriched, made so 
formidable a figure against the allies; subse¬ 
quently, too, she fought upon their territories, 
thus growing richer and more warlike in 
every battle, whilst they carried on war at 
an immense expense, withoutany definable or 
tangible object. Since we left Cassel, we 
found the weather extrenlely hot; but as it 
was very advantageous for the harvest of the 
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good and industrious Flemings, we did not 
repine : in general the climate resembles that 
of England. 

The evening fell fast, and night approached 
as we arrived on the banks of the Scheld, 
opposite Antwerp. The moon had risen, 
and as the river is nearly a mile broad here, 
the town formed a fine appearance on 
the opposite shore. Our passage was very 
pleasing. The lofty buildings and spires of 
Antwerp seemed to rise from the waters. 
The waters trembled as they lightly swelled 
beneath the placid moon. I got to the head 
of the boat, and gave myself up to a crowd 
of thoughts. The great city we were ap¬ 
proaching had undergone the several vicis¬ 
situdes of fortune, and, depending totally 
upon external commerce, had sunk under its 
loss. I shall see another great town, 
thought I ! another memorial of the fallacy 
of human grandeur! I shall see the remains 
of human industry and power ! -The boat 
stole across the river, and at nine o’clock we 
landed. The gates were shut, and we found 
a slight difficulty, in .getting ' admittance, 



which was soon obviated. The next morn¬ 
ing, much as I had admired the respectable 
and grand appearance of Ghent, I was filled 
with astonishment at the superb streets and 
houses which offered themselves to my eves; 
both were in just proportion to each other— 
the streets wide and very long, and the 
houses having, in the best parts of the town, 
the aspect of palaces. The folding doors and 
large windows, the lofty and antique air 
of these mansions, and the regularity of this 
great and once most populous city, were 
very imposing to English eyes. 

Antwerp was, however, as well as 
Ghent, a striking exhibition of fallen gran¬ 
deur. The streets were silent, and grass 
grew in many parts: the busy stir of man 
w r as wanting to animate this immense col¬ 
lection of buildings: no roll of carriages 
manifested the opulence and luxury of the 
inhabitants, the sound of the human voice 
was little heard, and those animals attendant 
on man were not seen. The women, wear- 
ing long pieces of black stuff, thrown round 
their shoulders as a scarf, .made a singular 
appearance, and Mr. Fox noticed it to me as 
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such, and intimated that it had always been 
the dress : it has a disagre'eable effect; but the 
custom has its origin, doubtless, from a long 
period back. As the Scheld, however, was 
just opened, there werejsome symptoms of 
reviving commerce, and Antwerp has, most 
probably, ere now, assumed a lively appear¬ 
ance; although it will require a long time to 
restore the population, and give energy to 
the whole mass of this deserted but mag¬ 
nificent city. The municipal officers 
waited on Mr. Fox, and we passed the day 
very agreeably in seeing every thing deserving 
of attention at Antwerp; but these are too 
well known to require full enumeration. 
The Cathedral is very fine. We saw three 
good collections qf pictures, and the acade¬ 
my of paintings. The French carried away 
Reuben’s best pictures from hence, but two 
very fine ones have been returned. We did not 
see the citadel, which we understood was in a 
good state. The idea of building ships and 
restoring the French marine, at Antwerp, 
though in its infancy,when we rested there, 
was, however, strong and prevalent. 
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If my readers can pardon the introduction 
of trifles, and my classical ones imagine 
the delight I felt at reading passages of the 
iEneid of Virgil with Mr. Fox, they will 
excuse my mention of another little course 
of reading on this short tour, on account 
of the valued name of him, unhappily for 
the world, no more. I had begun the iEneid 
at St. Anne’s Hill previous to our setting 
out, and had advanced a good way in it 
before we set off. I continued my reading 
as opportunity allowed, and Mr. Fox never 
received greater pleasure than when I ven¬ 
tured to point out.passages which pleased 
me. Of Virgil’s .^Eneid he was a true admirer; 
and the tincture of melancholy which he 
thought ran through his work, was by no 
means displeasing to him. At Antwerp we 
finished the 8th book of the j-Eneid. Of all 
the passages relating to Evander and his son, 
Mr. Fox was very fond. The affectionate 
appeal to Heaven of the anxious father we 
read together with mutual interest. 

At vos, 6 superi et divfrm tu maxiine rector 
Jupiter, Arcadii quseso miserescite regis, 

Et patrias’audite,pre$es : f si numina vestra 
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Incolumen PaJlanta mihi,si fata reservant, 

Si visurus cum vivo, et ventuhis in unum ; 

Vitam oro: patiar quemvis durare laborem. 

Sin aliquem infandum casum, fojtuna, minaris ; 
Nunc A, nunc liceat, crudelem abrumpere vitam, 
Dum curse ambiguse, dum spes inccrta futuri, 

Dum te, care puer, mea sera et sola voluptas, 
Complexu teneo : gravior ne nuntius aures 
Vulneret.” 

This passage, and the fine ending of the 
8th book, charmed some of our moments 
at Antwerp ; where, as we staid an entire 
day, and it was extremely hot, I got through 
the 9th book of the iEneid also, having the 
same kind and enlightened commentator to 
refer to. The inimitable episodes of Nisus 
and Euryalus gave us great and renewed plea¬ 
sure. The melancholy -lamentation of the 
mother of Euryalus I have before me, 
marked as it was read at Antwerp. 

4C Hunc ego te, Euryale, aspicio ? tune ilia seneetse 
Sera meae requies potuisti linquere solain, 

Crudelis ? nec te, sub tanta, pericula missum, 

Afl'ari extremum miserse data copia matri ? 

Htu terra ignota canibus data praeda Latinis 
Alitibusque jaces ! nec te tua funera mater 
Produxi, pressure oculos, autvulnera lavi, 

Vestc tegens ; tibi quam noctes < festina diesque 
UrgebaiB;, et tela curas solabar aniles ! 
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Quo sequar ? ant quse nunc artus avulsaque membra 
Et funus lacerum fellus habet ? hoc mihi de te, 
Nate, refers ? hoc sum terraque marique secuta ? 
Figite me, si qqa est pietas : in me omnia tela 
Conjicite, 6 Rutuli! me primam absumite ferro. 

Aut tu, magne pater divftm, miserere, tuoquc 
luvisum hoe detrade caput sub Tartara telo : 
Quando alitor nequeo crudclem abrumpcre vitam.” 

The tenderness of Mr. Fox’s heart mani¬ 
fested itself b)r his always dwelling, in poetry, 
with peculiar pleasure upon domestic and 
affecting traits of character, when happily 
pourtrayed by the author. The choice I had 
made of the iEneid proved most gratifying 
to myself, and was agreeable to Mr. Fox. 
Perhaps, when the malevolent and ignorant 
supposed this great man preparing to pay his 
court to the first Consul of France, he was 
then, with genuine feeling, examining some 
beauty in the iEneid, and adding to its lustre 
by his own remarks. One cannot forget such 
things, where such a man was an actor. 
Antwerp remains impressed on my memory ; 
but it is Antwerp with Mr. Fox in it, dilating 
with warmth upon the amiable and engaging 
character of Evander, enjoying Virgil with 
all the warmth of a youpg ingenuous mind. 
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and not disdaining to listen to the opinions, 
and to enter indulgently into the feelings of 
one, every way his inferior, and far removed 
in regard both to age and rank. 

My readers will, in the concluding pages 
of this work, observe, that this classical 
taste and fondness for the tender parts of 
the jEneid, endured to the closing moments 
of Mr. Fox’s life. In all this kind of devotion 
to poetry in him, there was not a glimpse 
of vanity perceptible, although his memory 
and discrimination had made him master of 
all the best of the anoient and modern 
poets, so as to be superior to most men in 
conversing upon, and examining their me¬ 
rits ; yet he would sometimes appear to be 
instructed, and listen w'ith satisfaction to 
remarks of little value! The subject he 
liked at all times, and if it were not treated 
with much ability or knowledge, still he 
respected the wish in another to understand, 
and discover the beauties of those chhrming 
poets, whose works afford so rich a source of 

amusement and improvement to mankind. 

« 

Where there was but a latent gem of taste. 
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Mr- Fox loved to encourage and to foster it, 
by example and approbation, into growth 
and expansion. # The heart-rending tale of 
Nisus and Euryalus, obliterated, in no dis¬ 
agreeable manner,* the reflections I had been 
making upon the past and present state of 
Antwerp. In pointing out to Mr. Fox the 
abandonment of the mother of Euryalus to 
despair, I was quite gratified to find that 
he admired the passage as I did , and I was 
not at all ashamed of the tears which fell for 
the fate of Euryalus, and my forgetfulness 
of the great and pompous city in the middle 
pf which I then was. 


I could not, however, bid adieu to Ant¬ 


werp, without regretting that this beautiful 
city had so long suffered from the policy of 
commercial greediness. If I may be allowed 
to designate Ghent as the inland capital, 
and Antwerp as the maritime one of the old 
Netherlands, one can never testify sufficient 
admiration at these stupendous erections of 
a respectable and independent people, or 


sufficient regret at their degradation and 
decay: neither possess, now, much more than 


a quarter of their ancient population; and, as 



independent cities, they are never destined 
to rise again. Such are the vicissitudes of 
states, and small ones more especially are 
liable to great and improbable changes. 

As we descended the stair-case of our lofty, 
and princely inn, I closed the JEneid, and 
we proceeded on our journey towards Hol¬ 
land. We how travelled through a flat and 
disagreeable country: the golden plains of 
Austrian Flanders no longer waved before us; 
and as we advanced, the way became less and 
less pleasing. Every thing was now quickly 
growing Dutch ; the dress of the people, 
the dull flatness of the country, announced 
a great change. It was curious, neverthe¬ 
less, to hear, as we-did, from our postillions, 
that we were still, though a considerable 
way beyond Antwerp, in the territory of 
France ! 

This' enormous extension of territory 
could not fail to surprize, because, how¬ 
ever well things are understood upon paper, 
if we are inclined to diminish an evil, or to 
deny its existence, Ve deltfde our minds into 
an oblivion of circumstances and facts, and 
often proceed, by new errors, to wipe away 
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the stinging remembrance of former ones. 
But France stretching beyond Antwerp— 
the independence of Holland become a vain 
and illusory idea,—was melancholy know¬ 
ledge forced upon one with ocular demon¬ 
stration, and proof, presented to English 
eyes, of the extent and existence of an 
evil, now irreparable, and which no ministe¬ 
rial declamation can palliate or cure. Mr. 
Fox himself could not refrain from a smile, 
and his look was not a little expressive, when, 
beyond Antwerp, we were told it was still 
France. However he might regret the vast 
increase of French territory, his conscience 
was, at least, free from all weight: he had 
in no manner been accessary in goading on 
France to madness, and in inflaming her with 
the retaliating spiri t of conquest. His simple 
and early, though much-condemned proposal 
of acknowledging the French republic, if 
acceded to, in the British Parliament, would 
most probably have prevented not only the 
annexation of Belgium to France, but have 
secured the integrity and independence of 
Holland, saved other states which have since 
fallen, and confined Ffance to her ancient 
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boundaries, instead of her becoming a great 
military empire,consolidating itself every year 
of war, and still threatening Europe, whether 
that war continues or peace interposes. 

Mr. Fox would have allowed that political 
effervescence which agitated France time 
to evaporate, and, paying due respect to the 
feelings of a great nation, would wisely have 
abstained from exasperating them at the 
critical moment of its regeneration. 

We entered Dutch Brabant on leaving 
the French territorv. The roads became 
heavy and sandy, and the country quite unin¬ 
teresting. We now had recourse to Tom 
Jones, and I read a great deal of that excel¬ 
lent work aloud on our way to Breda. Mr. 
Fox enjoyed if very much. Few works, 
indeed, have more original merit; and 
although there may be coarseness and indeli¬ 
cacy in some parts, which Fielding’s cast of 
genius is rather too much inclined to,-yet his 
faithful painting from nature always gives 
new and increasing pleasure. Certainly, we 
were much indebted to him during our 
fatiguing journey through the sands on thqt 



Way to Breda, where, at night, we were 
extremely glad to arrive, as the day’s journey 
had been much less agreeable than any 
since we had left Calais. We rested at a 
remarkably comfortable and good inn, where 
a neat supper, and some well-made pancakes 
refreshed our happy little party. Breda is 
a handsome town : the gardens attached to 
the chateau of the Prince of Orange are 
pretty ; the ramparts and fortifications are 
in perfect repair. The church is large and 
plain, but contains a fine monument of 
Count Englebert, by Michael Angelo. The 
Count is represented as having died of a 
consumption, and that fatal disorder is admi¬ 
rably, and but too faithfully, delineated by a 
great master’s hand: - It is a chef d'oeuvre 
in its way ; but as such a work could only 
excite anguish and pain in the breasts of 
relatives, and horror in ordinary spectators, 
I cannot applaud the idea, although this 
direful spectacle extorted from me much 
admiration for its execution. The church 
itself looked cold and cheerless, and had 
neither pictures nor ornaments of any kind. 
This of itself denoted .a different religion 



from that of the Flemings. The Calvinist 
being the prevailing one in Holland, we were 
here first apprised of the variation at Breda, 
from the Roman Catholic worship of the 
Flemings. Without pronouncing upon the 
long-contested points between the ancient 
Catholic, and the modern or reformed reli¬ 
gion, I cannot help expressing the idea, 
that ornament, and the fine productions of 
the pencil, have a pleasing and natural effect 
in places of worship, where human beings 
adore their Creator. It is a tribute of re¬ 
spect and affection to the Deity, raises the 
mind, and frequently .recals it to sacred 
things. The church at Breda was large, but 
looked so naked and melancholy, that I was 
glad when we left it; especially as the noble 
Michael Angelo’s sculpture imparted ideas of 
the most dismal nature. 

Breda is remarkable as the residence of 
the English exiled monarch Charles II. I 
viewed it with no respeet on that account. 
Charles is one of the instances of men whom 
adversity may render cunning, but not mo¬ 
derate and goodi, He avoided the harsh 
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extremes of his father, and the foolish bi¬ 
gotry of his brother, but his principles were 
worse than those of either. His agreeable, 
and it has been said, captivating, manners, 
rendered him a m*ore dangerous enemy to 
the rights of the people. The amiable and 
accomplished gentleman was thought inca¬ 
pable of deep designs, and his love of plea¬ 
sure led him to be imagined the gay friend 
of cheerfulness and conviviality in society, 
and averse to cruelty and severity. His 
reign was, however, more dangerous to Li¬ 
berty, as well as to Morals, than that of any 
other since the Constitution had assumed 
shape and consistency. He attacked both by 
sap, and the mine, and had he lived twenty 
years longer, the English nation would have 
found it difficult to elude his arts, and pre¬ 
serve their long-disputed liberties. The 
deserted gardens of the Prince of Orange 
(ci-devant Stadtholder) gave me another 
lesson on the fallacy and unsteadiness of hu¬ 
man grandeur. The Stadtholder, in residing 
in England, had abandoned his high station, 
which a truly great man 'would have pre¬ 
served, or fallen, gloriously resisting the in- 

h 2 
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cursions of the French. Leaving Breda, we 
soon entered Holland, having crossed some 
small rivers, and the Maese, a fine and broad 
one. Gorchum is a pretty little Dutch 
town, and from thence r to Vienne hemp 
was much cultivated. Having passed the 
Lech, a beautiful river, we began to approach 
Utrecht. 

The appearance of Holland, that creation 
of liberty, industry, and commerce, though 
a flat country, and quite destitute of the pic¬ 
turesque, is, however, most pleasing to any 
person of reflection and benevolence. Des¬ 
titute of almost every natural advantage, 
the art and courage of man have nearly ob¬ 
viated every difficulty, * and supplied every 
want. An humble and contented air was 
spread through the cottages and farms; 
neatness and comfort reigned in them; tran¬ 
quillity is the characteristic of a Dutchman’s 
residence, and his enjoyment, if not great, 
is unalloyed. 

I cannot quite accede to the poet’s descrip¬ 
tion of Holland. 
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“ Industrious habits* in each bosom reign. 

And Industry beget* u love of gain; 

Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 
With all those ills superfluous treasure brings. 

Are here displayed. Their much-lov’d wealth 
imparts 

Convenience, plenty, elegance and arts; 

But view them closer, craft and fraud appear. 

E’en liberty Is barter’d here!” 

Commerce, when carried to excess, like 
most other pursuits of man, becomes per¬ 
nicious, and productive of ill consequences ; 
particular instances, too, of avaricious and 
unfeeling characters engaged in it, may lead 
to an unfavourable bpinion of commerce it¬ 
self ; but if any one were disposed to deny 
its amazingly beneficial effects he.has but to 
look at Holland to be convinced that he is 
wrong. Without it, the Dutch could not 
have achieved or maintained their indepen¬ 
dence : they did not possess fertile land, si¬ 
milar to their neighbours, nor was their popu¬ 
lation great. Industry and naval pre-eminence 
were the only pillars upon which they could 
rest securely, and commerce supplied them, 

As we began * to* approach the. city of 
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Utretchtby a noble canal, a new scene began 
to present itself. On every side country- 
houses, gardens, and pleasure-grounds, not 
inferior to those delightful ones which for so 
many miles ornament the banks of the 
Thames, adorned this canal. I was pleasingly 
surprized to behold so much rural elegance 
in these Dutch villas. Very pretty summer¬ 
houses, belonging to each, were placed on 
the edge of the canal; and these were the 
favorite places for the families to enjoy them¬ 
selves in their sedate way. Smoking, cards, 
and a moderate share of refreshment 
and drink, gave them ^11 they seemed to 
desire. We heard no music. The clear and 
almost unruffled water of the canal seemed 
fearful to disturb the general calm. Beau¬ 
tiful and lofty trees ornamented many places, 
yet few birds were heard or seen. It almost 
appeared a tranquillity bordering upon stag¬ 
nation ; and yet it was a rich and very charm¬ 
ing scene. I would willingly have consi¬ 
dered these retreats as the rewards of long 
and patient industry, the prize of toil for 
independence, or the asylum of jnaval heroes 
enjoying repose after & life of warfare and 
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peril; but the changed condition of Holland 
unpleasingly obtruded itself upon my mind; 
and imagination, yielding to reality, was 
forced to view these noble villas as the ha¬ 
bitations of a subjugated race of men—-rich, 
perhaps, but no longer free—independent as 
merchants, but as citizens, slaves ! 

Utrecht is a very handsome, large town, 
and the entrance by the canal very noble. 
We found it extremely hot in the boat, 
which is the Only objection to this easy and 
agreeable mode of travelling at this time of 
year. Tom Jones was not forgotten ; and, 
indeed, a book is peculiarly requisite in such 
a voyage, and in such scenery: there is iso 
much monotony in both, .that in a warm 
day, the drowsy God would assert his rights 
in a very irresistible manner, were it not for 
a lively and entertaining work. To Tom 
Jones we were accordingly very grateful j 
and I was quite willing to have the bloody 
noses and vulgar broils introduced, as a re¬ 
lief to the surrounding torpor. The heat 
became so great, however, that we were very 
glad to arrive at* the inrf in Utretcht. The 
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approach to this town is very noble; the 
surrounding villas, the great beauty of the 
canal, whose waters are as, clear as the pu-r 
rest river, and the air of riches and popula¬ 
tion, make it worthy, of every praise. 1 recol¬ 
lect at Utrecht that as Mr. Fox was not quite 
satisfied about the direction of one of the 
principal streets, he and I examined the way, 
although it was late, and he was oppressed by 
the heat of the weather, and, after much 
fatigue in walking, we ascertained the 
termination of the street which had starte4 
the doubt. 

What is trivial would in most cases be better 
omitted; but at that time I was much 
struck with the desire evinced by Mr. Fox, 
which was of acquiring accurate knowledge, 
strongly proved at the expence of a long 
walk, and in weather which was incon¬ 
veniently oppressive. At all times I 
observed in him the same anxiety to 
ascertain, and, though in general his obser¬ 
vations and knowledge made him much at 
his ease upon all subjects, yet if he doubted, 
be never relaxed in* his enquiries, till he had 
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satisfied himself. He manifested more plea¬ 
sure in our journey through the Netherlands 
than in Holland. In the former the agri¬ 
culture, the country, ami the people, pleased 
him highly: in the latter, his curiosity was 
more gratified than his taste. 

We left Utrecht next morning, after 
seeing some superb gardens, ornamented with 
a profusion of grottos, busts, statues, and 
shell work, and pursued our way by water 
to Amsterdam. As we went by water, 
and the day was extremely hot, we found 
much inconvenience from the weather. 
Our book was resumed, and the natural de¬ 
scriptions of Fielding again enlivened our 
moments. In the whole way from Utrecht 
to Amsterdam, country houses, and gardens, 
displayed their beauties on each side; and the 
neighbourhood of a great capital was ma¬ 
nifested by the number of villas becoming 
greater, and by an air of animation and bustle 
appearing every where. The canal, too, be¬ 
gan to widen very much: different small 
canals poured in on every side; the water 
jgrew quite alive? with Wats, and the spires, 
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and lofty buildings of Amsterdam, termi¬ 
nating the view along the canal, formed 
a grand appearance. I .never beheld a 
more pleasing scene : every boat was man- 
naged with dexterity; the various produce 
of the farm was on its way to market; many 
females w^ere in the boats, giving that charm 
t»the scene which always heightens, and 
without which every landscape is dull. 

Every symptom appeared of a great and in¬ 
dustrious population; and from what we saw 
as we approached this great hive of human 
industry, we were prepared to expect an 
extraordinary spectacle upon our arrival: 
nor were we disappointed. Amsterdam 
is a noble and populous city, and pre¬ 
eminent, I believe, above all others, for 
the general diffusion of employment, and the 
total absence of misery or want. Here is the 
triumph of man, I could scarcely avoid ex¬ 
claiming !—and of independent man !—of 
men once styled, by a proud and unfeeling 
court, beggars! Liberty pursued to these 
marshes, raised her standard amidstthe waters* 
and, defying the tyrant *wht> threatened her 
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from the shores of Spain, gave safety to a 
wretched people, and the noble city of Am¬ 
sterdam for their capital. 

I could not have imagined a more perfect 
scene of human occupation and comfort; 
the equality of station^ and the competency 
enjoyed by all, afforded that true idea of 
social perfection which theorists have writ¬ 
ten and talked so much of; but which few 
countries have realized in modern times. 
The distinctions of an aristocratic noblesse, 
and a miserable populace, did not offend the 
eye. The youth who studies, and the man 
who thinks, possess defective notions regard¬ 
ing states, andformsof government,until they 
travel. The republics of Greece and Rome 
are well known in history, but their glories 
and their defects are no more to be discerned 
by the eye of the vigilant observer. The mins 
of architecture speak their past magnificence, 
and books tell us of their excellencies: but the 
living volume is no longer open to our 
perusal! Their grandeur is the dream of past 
days, and liberty has fled from those her once- 
favourite haunts, Holland still exhibits the 
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features, and happy effects, of rational repub¬ 
licanism. It will take a longtime to oblite¬ 
rate them. The form and movement imparted 
to society, so congenial to the dispositions 
of the inhabitants, will long endure. A wise 
government, which does not shock their 
prejudices, or change their habits and muni¬ 
cipal regulations, may extract from them 
essential services. 

When we visited Holland, in 1802, French 
dominion was very visible, owing to the 
introduction of a French military force every 
where; but though the Dutch grumbled and 
repined, their industry was not impeded, 
and no partial encouragement, or depression 
of sex or classes, created any of that most 
intolerable of servitudes, the submission of a 
large portion of society to a few, who admi¬ 
nistered foreign power to their own country¬ 
men ! It would be quite superfluous in me 
tc mention the magnificent pile of the 
Stadt-house, and several fine collections of 
pictures which we saw at Amsterdam. The 
Bank is well known, as having long enjoyed 
$he most unbounded »and wfell-raerited con* 
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fidence. Where the treasures once deposi¬ 
ted there have fled, is not exactly to be as¬ 
certained ; but, like those of other Banks, 
I believe they no longer exist. For a long 
time that admirabte institution increased the 
powers of the Dutch Republic, and added to 
the respect paid to it by other nations. 
Other times, and other modes of finance and 
government, have succeeded; but the good 
old times of confidence, founded upon the ac¬ 
cumulation of solid treasures, and a frugal and 
cautious expenditure of public money, have 
departed from this commercial republic. 

-» 

. As the heat was excessive, and the number 
of canals in Amsterdam are disagreeable in 
the middle of summer, we stopt but one 
night in that city. Its population is estimated 
at 250,000. A pleasant drive along the road 
to Haarlem, was very acceptable after the heat 
we had endured. We had intended passing 
into North Holland, where we were inform¬ 
ed the primitive dress and manners of the 
old inhabitants were still preserved : but as 
Mr. Fox desired to reach Paris without more 
delay, we did not make, the excursion. 
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I had now travelled through the Nether¬ 
lands to Amsterdam, with Mr. Fox, and du¬ 
ring the whole period had never perceived a 
shadow of irritation or gloom upon his tem¬ 
per. Our journey had been every way de¬ 
lightful. The variety of scenery through 
which we had passed, the mixture of read¬ 
ing and conversation, and the gratification of 
travelling with such a character as Mr. Fox, 
produced a state of mind not easily conceiv¬ 
able in a young man, who, for the first time, 
had been abroad. Best and most benevolent 
of men!—do I trace these pages, and do thy 
cold remains sleep in the dust!—I may travel, 
but never can the charm of thy conversation, 
the playfulness and originality of thy re¬ 
marks, thy happy temper and benign dispo¬ 
sition, make me forget objects around, for 
the most fascinating purposes of contempla¬ 
ting the various excellencies of such a cha¬ 
racter as thine! The world, however gay ; 
fresh novelties, however striking; could 
never please as they once did ! Where could 
I find thy friendly remarks, where that ten¬ 
der and noble heart, which made every step 
agreeable, and almost compelled me to forget 
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the grand elevation of thy character; the 
great inferiority of my own ! 

The Netherlands present all the glories of 
agriculture to the pleased traveller, (if he be 
a man of sensibility, the most gratifying of 
all prospects,)—an industrious, agricultural, 
and contented people, all enjoying comfort, 
and peacefully following their labours.— 
Holland will offer to the astonished eye an 
industrious and immense population, anima¬ 
ting a flat and productive country; and, by 
their wonderful industry and perseverance, 
conquering the land from the all-powerful 
sea, preserving their acquisition, and in spite 
of ambitious neighbours and oppressive tax¬ 
ation, still undestroyed,—and, though loaded 
and depressed, still respectable, populous, 
and active. 

But those eyes which, when I travelled 
through these countries were opened with 
such vivid pleasure to contemplate human 
prosperity and happiness, no longer beam 
with life!—These countries can never delight 
nae as they once did., -Were I to journey 
through them again, friendship would assert 
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all its rights; I should seek every where for 
him I had lost—I should call upon his name 
—and carrying with me a mournful and 
wounded spirit, 1 should find no consolation 
in the grandeur of cities—no relief from the 
beauties of nature, or the wonderful works 
of industrious man! 

Our journey to Haarlem was extremely 
pleasant along the road which ran by the 
banks of the canal. Dutch travelling is very 
agreeable for summer, and the horses went 
at a good pace. Midway, between Amster¬ 
dam and Haarlem, we passed a very narrow 
neck of land, having the Haarlem Meer on 
the left, and the Z’yow on the right, and 
drove along the banks of another canal, till 
we arrived at Haarlem. This is a large and 
handsome town, and, as all the Dutch towns 
are, is neat, comfortable, well built, and well 
paved. They are all clean, and there is no¬ 
thing of an unpleasant nature in any to be 
seen. The church is very large, and the 
famous organ is worthy of every traveller’s 
attention. The number of stops is great, 
and their power, diyersity, and' tone, quite 
astonishing. 
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At Haarlem was born and lived Laurentius 
Costar, the supposed inventor of printing. 
We were informed that specimens of his 
interesting and noble discovery were pre¬ 
served in the tow'n-house ; but upon enquiry 
we found that the person in whose charge 
they were was absent. Mr. Fox manifested 
very great anxiety to see these specimens 
of an infant art which had' conferred such 
signal benefit on mankind ! We waited a 
considerable time, w r alked about, sent repeat¬ 
edly, and were as often disappointed. Mr. 
Fox very unwillingly (and I had not seen 
him more interested upon the wholejourney) 
stepped into the boat, which waited to con¬ 
vey us to Leyden. I went' myself with 
reluctance. I conceived that homage w’as due 
from us to this divine invention, and that 
the subjects of a free constitution were 
required, above all others, to reverence and 
respect those elementary materials of the 
great art, the parent of liberty in modem 
tiroes, and diffuser of all those works of 
genius and amusement, which civilize society, 
and add so much to domestic pleasures. I 
regretted, as the boat- moved on, that we had 


i 
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not remained longer. I now regret it more, 
as I shall never look upon these precious relics 
in the presence of him whose manly efforts, 
in favour of liberty, were secpnded and 
diffused so powerfully by that art in its per¬ 
fection, which Costar had either invented 
or had in its infancy improved and advanced! 

Havingset out thus disappointed, we glided 
on, through a flat and poor-looking country, 
on our way to Leyden. I perceived, as we 
passed on, ihat the cows were all black, or 
black and white, in Holland, without excep¬ 
tion ; the horses good and handsome; but 
the pigs of a most miserable appearance. Of 
sheep we saw. few, and those we did were 
indifferent. The use of wooden shoes is 
very prevalent.. There is certainly nothing 
of elegance in the general appearance of the 
Dutch; but among the women there is much 
neatness. The young girls are very fair, 
and of a very engaging appearance: they 
are even handsome when quite young, but 
soon lose the light and charming air ofy outh, 
and their beauty degenerates into insipid 
fairness Nevertheless, jn a moral and phy- 
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steal view, there is. an air of tranquillity and 
complacency, through the whole landscape, 
of a very pleasiqg nature. The great family 
of the Nation, appears united and affection- 
ate. Parents are kind and gentle to their 
children, and no where did I observe severity 
used to them. The men or boys nurse the chil¬ 
dren, too, almost as much as the women. 
The excesses of passion, the loud broil, 
or the horrors of intoxication, do not dis¬ 
grace the picture. The Dutch family quietly 
enjoy that regular and calm happiness, which 
their ancestors have bequeathed to them. 
Order, that first blessing of society, reigns 
throughout. If they do not possess all the 
more elegant or exquisite pleasures of refined 
life, they have none of its pains or anguish. 
Holland is not the country for a poet, or for 
a person fond of sublime or picturesque sce¬ 
nery : a mind of sensibility would here lan¬ 
guish for want of excitement, and for objects 
of admiration; but rational, moderate-minded 
men, may pass a very easy and satisfactory 
life. The duration of ease and exemption 
from any thing unpleasant, would, perhaps, 
compensate for the absence of greater joys. 

i 2 
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At all events, Holland is a.happy asylum for 
age. It suits that period of life in an eminent 
degree; and did the climate favour its feeble¬ 
ness or ailments, equally as its placid man¬ 
ners, and limited pursuits, Holland would 
be a most desirable spot in which to rock 
“ the cradle of declining age.” 

In another point of view, it is a highly 
instructive scene—a lesson for Nations who 
are oppressed, and a guide to statesmen. It 
demonstrates that the people, not the soil, 
constitute the wealth of Nations. It has 
been proved in Holland, *and the evidence is 
yet before us, that a number of brave men, 
determined to be free, can create a country 
for themselves. The sweets of independence 
impart vigour to the mind. Home unmo¬ 
lested by tyrants, was a spotwhich, even in the 
marshes of Holland, became endeared to its 
possessor. Freemendaily improved it—fenced, 
cultivated, and adorned it, until this little 
paradise bloomed on their labours, and gave 
them pleasure and happiness, as it before had 
yielded them safety. A colony of men, of 
vigorous and independent minds, can, there- 
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fore, at any time, and in any place, constitute 
a free and happy state; if they be unani- 
mously determined to obtain independence, 
or to die. The Bejgians colonized the marshes 
of Holland; they fought with invincible 
courage ; and they laboured with equal 
industry. A haughty court could not justly 
calculate to what degree such men could 
carry resistance. It estimated them as com¬ 
mon men, without grand and sublime incen¬ 
tives) and it was baffled and deceived. The 
vicinity of powerful neighbours, the disad¬ 
vantages of nature, and the smallness of 
their numbers, did not daunt them. What 
stronger example can be afforded of the truth 
of the position just laid down ? and who is 
there that would not prefer dying in the 
marshes of such a country, rather than lan¬ 
guish under despotism, and feebly prolong 
the existence of a slave ? 

The country approaching to Leyden is 
flat and poor-looking land : as we advanced 
nothing interesting appeared, and Tom Jones 
became ag^in our source of amusement. 
The animation *of this capital work never 
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flags: we were always .more and more 
amused by it. Every one had read it before, 
but every one enjoyed it more than for¬ 
merly. I do not know but the reading such 
a work, in the midst of sedateness and still- 
life, gave it a greater zest. We closed it 

reluctantly on entering Leyden. This is a 
* 

large and handsome town, though apparent¬ 
ly decaying: it is intersected with canals, 
and the Rhine runs through it. The front 
of the Town-house is of a noble appearance. 
The library is large and good, and contains, 
among others, a fine portrait of Erasmus. 

As we turned our steps towards the 
Hague, our tour through Holland drew 
towards a termination. The approach to that 
justly-celebrated town is distinguished by 
numerous and handsome villas, ornamenting 
the banks of the canal. As we entered the 
Hague, the moon lighted us on our way, and 
the quiet waters of the canal murmured as 
we glided gently along. We had now ar¬ 
rived at the once-celebrated seat of govern¬ 
ment in Holland. Often had it been the 
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focus of negotiations, where the greatest cha¬ 
racters had been assembled, and the voice 
of the United States then ranked with that 
of kingdoms and empires. The illustrious 
house of Orange, (illustrious as long as they 
felt and fought for their country like patriots 
and brave men) long had held here its me¬ 
rited pre-eminence. 

The Hague was also rendered interesting 
by the long residence of Sir William Temple. 
That able statesman has, perhaps, been 
exceeded by few in the walks of public 
or private life. Unable to stem the tide 
of baseness in the profligate reign of 
Charles the lid. he retired very early from 
public life, carrying with him the esteem of 
a sovereign, who venerated the man whose 
councils he had not virtue enough to follow, 
the approbation of the English nation, the re¬ 
spect of foreign nations, and the regard of the 
Hollanders. Early withdrawing from public 
life, he devoted his time to literature, his 
gardens, and his family ; and left behind him 
an example for statesmen, rarely followed, 
but ever to be adiriired. ’ The morning sue- 
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ceeding our arrival at the Hague gave us 
an agreeable surprize. That village, as it is 
called, but much rather that beautiful town, 
strikes the traveller’s eye, in Holland, in a 
most agreeable manner. It is elegant and 
airy, although in a flat country ; the trees, 
the houses, and canals, have all a light effect, 
and one sees evident marks of this place hav¬ 
ing been the residence of people of rank, 
taste, and elegance. A noble wood, of fine 
beech and oak trees, skirts the town. It is 
here of peculiar beauty, nature being little 
controlled, or moulded in any part of it, 
and the trees being of good size, very much 
heightens and enhances its beauties. Wood 
is the only thing in Holland which interposes 
itself to relieve the universal monotony of level 
ground, canals, and towns. The drive through 
it to the Maison de Bois is very charming. 
That palace, which belonged to the House of 
Orange, is not remarkable for beauty or situ¬ 
ation. It was in very good order, and con¬ 
tained some good pictures. The plainness 
and moderation of this palace, formerly in¬ 
habited by the head of the .government, 
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suited the character of the Nation. The 
brother of the French Emperor had not then 
possessed it. It was silent and dull. We 
left it to drive through the wood, which, with 
its natural charms, ‘repaid us for the ennui 
of traversing through empty state apartments. 

Mr. Fox was very much pleased with the 
Hague, and with this wood, which received 
admiration from us all. We looked at Mon¬ 
sieur Fagel’s palace, near it, which is pretty, 
though a little out of order, and we drove to 
Scheveling, on the sea shore. Great num¬ 
bers of large boats were arriving, and the 
picture was a lively and original one. The 
Dutch seamen, with their huge boots, seemed. 
formed to live in^as well as upon, the Sea; and 
when they got into the water, to gel out their 
fish, and pull in their boats, they appeared in 
their proper element. It is a long, sandy 
beach at Scheveling. Here- thd Stadtholder 
embarked when he fled. I believe Holland 
suffered nothing from his abdication: but 
when I stood on the shore, I could not re¬ 
frain from despising the man who flies when 
his country is in danger, junless it be that he 



has governed it ill, and .fears the just resent¬ 
ment of his countrymen; in which case I 
should have been glad to .have assisted him 
into his boat. I have no compassion for 
suffering royalty where its own crimes and 
misdemeanors bring exile or flight upon its 
head. Least of all should I have it for the 
person, who governed the Dutch ill: a peo¬ 
ple so orderly, so moral, and regular ; whose 
domestic life is an example for government, 
and, if followed, must ensure success, very 
little deserved to be mal-treated by any sort 
of mal-administration, whether touching 
affairs at home or abroad. I cannot conceive 
that a good man could have occasion to fly 
from such a nation ; if a bad one felt that it 
was expedient and necessary to depart, there 
seemed an acquittance between both parties, 
and the head of government to obtain a 
reasonable measure of lenity. We saw one 
picture, however, at the Hague, which, as it 
must fill any person with horror who views it, 
must derogate a good deal from my praises 
of Dutch moderation and calmness—I allude 

to the massacre of the De Witts. 

« 

The ‘death of these excellent men, and 
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true patriots, is but too faithfully depicted 
in a small picture at the Maison de Bois. 
It excited great disgust in Mr. Fox, and with 
great reason; nor can I now allow myself to 
particularize a subject which yet gives me 
pain. Without justifying the mistaken fury 
of the populace on this melancholy occasion, 
one can only say, that if such tremendous 
excess can be at all palliated, it is where a 
brave and free people have reason to appre¬ 
hend an insidious attack upon their liberties. 
Amongst a thousand instances, this is one 
which deserves notice, of Mr. Fox’s admira¬ 
ble force of mind, equally reprobating the 
direful rage of the populace, as the vindic¬ 
tive cruelty of a tyrant. It was quite dis¬ 
tressing to him to speak upon the catas¬ 
trophe of the De Witts. His countenance 
was full of horror at sight of the memorable 
picture, and the soul of the sorrowing 
patriot spoke melancholy things, in his 
countenance, at the moment. There was, in 
truth, nothing more remarkable in this great 
man, than an extreme tenderness of nature, 
which powerfully impelled him - to abhor, 
and to avoid, every thing-cfruel and sangui- 
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nary ; whilst there was also a decision and 
grandeur of mind in him, prompting the 
boldest resolves, and most instantaneous 
modes of action. Mr. Fox’s disposition 
taught him to govern at home with parental 
mildness, and always [to conciliate and 
encourage, rather than terrify; his genius 
led him to chuse the grandest measures, in 
foreign politics, and to make war short, by 
making it decided. How can one forbear 
adverting to the senseless clamour, and ma¬ 
lignant calumnies, which for a long time, at 
home, depicted such a character as an incen¬ 
diary, and a lover of tufnult and insurrection? 
How active was the system, early established 
in this reign, to represent Mr. Fox as a needy 
revolutionist, who would smile at the over¬ 
throw of the throne, and look with indif¬ 
ference upon torrents of blood. How 
lamentable that the upholders of that 
system achieved their purpose, and accom¬ 
plished their mercenary end at the expense 
of a great and deluded nation! .How 
much more likely, that they would have 
equalled the fury of the Holtynd#s against 
the De Witts, if theft sp'oils had been inva- 
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ded, than that the mild spirit of Fox would 
have sanctioned insubordination, or looked 
with unconcern upon blood and massacre. 
We spent a most happy day at the Hague. 
The weather was fine, and not too hot; the 
wood Was quite captivating to us, and the 
drive to Scheveling, between rows of fine 
trees, very agreeable. Certainly, there was 
nothing lively at the Hague; and, as the 
seat of government, it was changed: indeed, 
all w r as devoid of interest on that point ; and 
I apprehend that future travellers must, as I 
did, recur to history, and appeal to their own 
imaginations, when passing through Holland 
hereafter, to give it interest to their minds ; 
for it appears to have sunk under a domina¬ 
tion too powerful, arid too contiguous, to 
escape from. The want of political objects, 
I was able very agreeably to supply, by con¬ 
tinuing my reading of the iEneid. In this 
Mr. Fox joined with undiminished pleasure, 
and here we read the 10th book : he marked, 
and repeated with much feeling, more than 
once, the passage, 

« .. Pallas* Evaflder in ipsis 

Omnia sunt oculis,” &c, &c. 
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I rather think that the characters of Evan- 
der and Pallas were his favourite ones, 
(although I must include that of Dido.) 
Whoever reads with attention the 8th book 
of the iEneid, I mean the attention of a man 
of feeling, not the cold examination of a po¬ 
ring scholar, will allow that his partiality was 
very justly bestowed. Nothing can be more 
happily conceived, or more beautifully de¬ 
scribed, than the entrance of tineas into the 
Tyber. The simplicity and dignity of Evan- 
der’s character, with great reason, attracted 
Mr. Fox’s attention ; his manner of reply. 


“ Turn sicpauca refert: Ut te, fortissimo Teucrfim, 
Aecipio agnoscoque libens !” &c. &e. 

His hospitality, so generous and easy, his 
peculiar frankness and exemption from all 
disguise, naturally pleased him. 

There is nothing more elegant than the 
complimentary invitation of Evander to 
./Eneas, where he alludes to Hercules ; no¬ 
thing more worthy a great mind. 

c 

“ Aude, hospes, contesrmeie opes : ette quoque dignuns 
Finge*deo, rebusque veni non asper egenis.” 



The description of Evander rising in the 
morning is beautiful ; and throughout his 
exalted and unaffected character is the same 
—how natural the* description, 

i , 

“ Evandrum ex humili tecto lux suscitat alma, 

Et matutinl voluerum sub culmine eantus. 

Consurgit senior,” &c. &c. 

But it is as a father that he is above all 
things admirable : after informing riEneas of 
the Allies he may obtain, his continuation, 

“ Hunc tibi praetcrea spes et solatia nostri 
Pal'anta adjungam, sub te tolerate magistro 
Militiam et grave Martis opus, tua cernere facta 
Adsuescat, primis ette miretur ab aimis,” 

is so full of the father, and the old warrior, 
that nothing can be better : his parting 
prayer 1 have quotedand his heart must 
beformedof iron materials, who does not 
imagine to himself the old man carried 
fainting into his mansion, destined never 
more to behold this beloved and only son— 
who does not give a sigh for the sufferings of 
this venerable man. 

Pallas hjpself is very interesting. In the 
10th book, Virgil, with one of those small. 
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but fine touches of nature, represents him 
close to iEneas, on board the ship. 

Hie magnus sedet iEneas, secumque volutat 
Eventus belli varios; Pallasque sinistra 
Affixus lateri jam quajritisidcra, opaeae 
Noetis iter; jam quae pass us terr&que manque.” 

His shame and anger when his Arcadians 
retreat, and his burning valour, place him 
in a very natural and engaging point of view. 

“ Quo fugitis, Socii ? per vos et fortia facta. 

Per ducis Evandri nomen, dcvietaque bclia, 

Spemque ilieam, patriae quae nunc subit semula laudi, 
Fidite lie pedibus : ferro rumpenda per hostes 
Est via, qua globus ille verum densissimus urget.” 

The lamentation of. the Arcadians bearing 
Pallas on a shield, is melancholy to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree. 

“ O dolor, atque decus magnum rcditure parenti! 
Hrec te prima dies bello dedit, hicc ead.em aufert; 

Cum tamen ingentes Rutulorum linquis aeervos.” 

It is then that the poet bursts forth in the 
passage Mr. Fox so much admired, 

“-— Pallas, Evander, in ipsis 

Omnia sunt oculis; mensaj, quas advenla primas 
Tune adiit, dextraeque datse.” 

Nor, I believe, is there any more happy 
Instances than this of the exercise of the 

e * # • «• 

divine art, which, presenting us with a sue- 
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cession of living pictures, suddenly recals 
the past, and raises up before us the images 
we had almost forgotten, with more than 
pristine freshness. , All the hospitality, the 
candour, and the affection of Evander, are 
brought forward—his plighted faith, his un¬ 
bounded confidence in AEneas—and then 
Pallas lifeless—his only comfort in age. 

Were there no other, this passage might 
well immortalize Virgil as a poet of genuine 
feeling and taste. 

The conclusion of the 10th book, the 
death of Lausus, and the resistance and fall of 
Mezentins, Mr. Fox did not fail very much 
to admire. If I may .venture to express any 
very decided opinion, I incline to think that 
the concluding part of the 10th book is no¬ 
thing inferior to any part of the ^Eueid. 
The author has introduced, without the least 
repetition, the characters of another father, 
and another son, after the death of Pallas, 
the last hope of Evander. The battle episode 
of Mezentius and Lausus is of the highest 
interest. I da not know if ,a modern poet of 
much celebrity studied the part of Mezen- 

K 
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tius at the river, but I think it incomparably 
superior to the modern' hero’s description. 
I cannot deny myself the satisfaction of 
transcribing it; and if I appear tedious or 
impertinent, let it be recollected ivith ivhom 
I read it; and let me be forgiven this humble 
and grateful remembrance of happy hours 
no more, and this little tribute, not to the 
Statesman, but to the scholar and poet. 

“ Intcrea gen itor Tyberini ad fluminis undam 
Vulnera siccabat lyuiphis, corpusque levabat 
Arboris acelinis truneo: Procul serea ramis 
Dependet galea, et prato gravia anna quiescunt 
Stant leeti eireum juvenes : ipse aegur, anlielans 
ColJa lovet, fusus propexain in peetorc barbain. 
Muita super Lauso rogitat, multurnque remittit 
Qui revocent, mae ique ferant mandata parentis. 

At Lausum socii exammem super arma ferebant 
Flentes, ingentem, atque ingenti vulnere victum. 
Agnovit lange gemitum praesaga mali mens. 

Cauit.’em m. deformat pulvcre, et ambas 
Ad caelum tendit palmas, et corpore inhaerot.” 


In making the death of a tyrant so very 
unhappy, Vix*gil has shewn himself an enemy 
to oppression, and worthy the name of 
Roman. His regret for injuring his son, 
heightens his consciousness of* having de¬ 
served the hatred of* his subjects. 
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“ Idem ego, nate, tuum niaculavi crhnine nomen, 
Pulsus ob invidiam solio sceptrisque patcrnis. 
Debueram patri® poenas, odiisque meorum : 

Omnes per mortes animam sontem ipse dedissem.” 

Afraid, too, of wanting burial, he asks it 
from his conqueror. 

“ Corpus humo patiare tcgi: scio acerba meorum 
Circumstare odia : hunc, (oro) defende furorem.” 

How deplorable this end; and jet how 
justly merited.—The stories of Evander and 
Pallas, of Mezentius and Lausus, are almost 
equally affecting at their termination, though 
different in their nature. Mr. Fox remarked 
to me on our journey through Flanders, that 
there was a tincture of melancholy in the 
mind of Virgil, which shews itself in all his 
works. We prepared to leave the Hague 
with reluctance. It had pleased us all. I 
never remember Mr. Fox more happy, more 
serene, than at the Hague. Whether the 
beauty of the place, association of ideas, 
the pleasantness of the weather, or the ad¬ 
dition of Virgil, contributed most, it is hard 
to say, but each contributed : and this great 
man did not feel among the least of his 
gratifications, that we were all happy and 

k. 2 
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entertained also. We se,t out for Delft by 
the canal. The same country, and the same 
objecis, as Holland in general presents, were 
again before us. Delfi., a good and large 
town, intervened, and we continued our way. 
The 11th book of the ABneid beguiled the 
time, till entering Rotterdam, we were struck 
with admiration at its beauty. This is the 
handsomest town, perhaps, in Holland ; it is 
intersected by grand and long canals: large 
ships and stately trees are dispersed in every 
part, and Rotterdam looks quite the capital 
of wealthy and select merchants. There is 
not the universal occupation of Amsterdam, 
it's great population, or extent; but there is 
enough of business to animate, and there is 
an air of commercial grandeur every where. 
The statue, of Erasmus, that great scholar 
and good man, in bronze, is very good. The 
Bomkis, a quay extending above half a mile 
along the Maese, adorned by noble houses, 
and fine trees, however, is the grand orna¬ 
ment of Rotterdam. On our entrance, we 
saw Admiral Story’s house on one of the 

quays: the boatman spoke of him with 

« 

marked reprobation, but .said De Winter 
** was a brave man and good patriot.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


we crossed the Maese, the view of 
Rotterdam, its shipping, trees, &c. gradually 
became more beautiful. It was a fine termi¬ 
nation of our short and rapid tour through 
Holland ; and, entering Brabant, we reached 
Bergen-op-Zoom in the evening. Bergen-op- 
Zoom is well known as one of the strongest 
fortified places in Europe. I walked early in 
the morning upon the ramparts, from whence 
the view is very extensive. It stretches far 
around, and I took my last farewel of 
Holland from thence. The lines of for¬ 
tification, scarps and counterscarps, bastions, 
and half-moons, of Bergen-op-Zoom, afford¬ 
ed a barren pleasure, compared to the con¬ 
templation of such a country. I consider- 
<» 

ed it with respect. It is, the work of their 
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hands; they sought security and peace, and 
they obtained them. A long and tranquil 
period has repaid all their toils. 

Towns have grown up’. Their land has 
been made to produce. Commerce has en¬ 
riched them. They have been a long time 
happy, and yet enjoy much of the fruits of 
the labours of their ancestors. Here is 
a work in which vast expense, time, and la-r 
hour, has been expended ; if it can no longer 
contribute to guard an industrious and vir¬ 
tuous people, how dull and unmeaning an 
object it is. 

Holland must long continue a striking mo¬ 
nument of the patience and fortitude of man. 
Military works are at best but of a partial 
and temporary nature. Citadels and for¬ 
tresses moulder, are destroyed, or become 
useless. 

Laws, customs, and manners, endure for 
ages, when once established, and defy 
the hand of power. Religion sanctions 
all and binds the work;. .These alone are 
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lasting works. These have modelled Holland, 
and may one day lead her once more to assert 
her independence?, and again to stand as a 
Nation. 

Leaving Bergen-op-Zoom, we reached 
Antwerp on our return, and rested one night 
there. Our tour to Holland was now finished, 
and we had surveyed two neighbouring, yet 
very distinct countries, Flanders and Holland. 
The people of each having one common 
origin, had become, through circumstances 
and situation, very different. The Dutch, 
having imbibed the doctrines of the new or 
reformed religion, inclined, as those profes¬ 
sing such change usually did, to a new form 
of government. They established a repub¬ 
lic in their marshes, and disclaimed all 
allegiance to the superior state. Commerce 
was necessary for them ; their situation 
compelled them to it, and their interest drew 
them to addict themselves to it. They grew 
wealthy, as well as independent, and their 
character became selfish and surly. Com* 
mercial pride is, perhaps, the most odious and 
tyrannical of any other. Commercial avidity 
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becomes so blinded, that it endangers a state 
in which it unhappily gains too great pre¬ 
ponderance. '' Holland acquired too much 

i 

wealth, and from that moment lostits strength. 
A base devotion to gain stifles every germ of 
bravery, genius, and independence. 

The young are corrupted by it before 
they can reason ; and every succeeding ge¬ 
neration grows more degenerate. Hence, 
the people are bartered to the government 
for advantageous jobs and contracts, the 
government grows extravagant and exhausts 
the wealth of the nation which it gets hold 
of, in vain and presumptuous plans, and 
forms expensive and dangerous connections, 
solid w ealth disappears,.and commerce itself, 
haying by its excess ruined the state, lanr 
guishes, and falls into distress. It is remark¬ 
able that the people of Flanders followed 
a very different course in every thing; and, 
favoured in a high and eminent degree by 
the soil, applied themselves to agriculture, 
,as the staple business and grand occupation 
pf their lives, 
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All the habits of agriculture are so much 
better than those ci commerce, that the 
nation solely, or principally, addicted to it, 
will be more solidly prosperous and happy 
than any ether. 'Agriculture does not en¬ 
courage the spirit of dominion common to 
rich commercial states ; and is, consequently, 
less involved in war and expense than they 
are. Agriculture, too, promotes and che¬ 
rishes a sense of independence inthe members 
of an agricultural nation. The farmer who 
has moderate wants, and sees constantly 
around him his little lerrilory, and a number 
of contented and hajppy beings, does not feel 
disposed to truckie to others, or give up his 
liberty for the gratifications of pride, vanity, 
and selfishness. In religion a people having 
agricultural, rather than commercial habits 
of life, are more stedfast, and less prone to 
change : they are used to that of their fore¬ 
fathers, respect it, and attend to its worship, 
as a necessary part of rural happiness, as 
well as devotion to the Deity. Flanders 
certainly proves, that a long and undisturbed 
duration of internal comfort and rational 
independence, i§ better, secured by the 
people who make agricultural pursuits 
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their great object, than by any other. In 
defence, too, of their country, such a peo¬ 
ple are sure to be courageous and firm ; 
and if they have not thp same spirit of 
enterprize which a commercial one has, 
they compensate for it by more estimable 
qualities. 

I heard, on our return through Antwerp, 
that the commander there wished to employ 
the old burgomasters in municipal offices, 
but they would not accept such places: so 
that the love of independence still survived 
the glory and grandeur 'of the city. This 
was a faint, but not uninteresting, trace of 
what Belgium once was, and deserving of 
respect, when we consider that the whole 
country was occupied by the French. 

We now pursued our way, taking the 
road to Brussels, through Malines. The 
latter is a large old town; and here a great 
number of ecclesiastics were seen, more 
than I had perceived by far since our arrival 
on the Continent. 
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I will close my-remarks on Flanders in 
general, by stating that the churches were 
every where numerously attended : that the 
people, though not pleased with the French 
government, were not strongly averse to it, 
and rather looked upon its rule as innovation 
than oppression. It was not that they prefer¬ 
red the Austrian, but, rather, that they were 
put out of their way, and habits of thinking, 
by it. As we stopped at some little village, I 
sat down upon a bench beside an old farmer, 
and asked him, how he hked Buonaparte. 
His answer was, “ il nest pus noble," and a 
look of some dissatisfaction. In short, if 
France respects the privileges and prejudices 
of the Flemings, and does not load them 
with excessive taxation, she may long hold 
them under her dominion, and derive vast 
strength from their support. Holland, too, 
though likely to suffer more from the 
cramping of her commerce in war, may 
preserve much of her independence, though 
her merchants may clamour loudly, and 
represent her as ruined. 


On leaving Mechlin, or ’Malines, our way 



led through a rich and -beautiful country ; 
and when we approached Brussels, every 
thing appeared rich and magnificent. A 
great part of our journey was made along a 
canal, having good trees and fine chateaus on 
each side. 

Brussels had been the seat of the Austrian 
government. There had Austrian pride, and 
vice-regal grandeur, long resided. The 
worthy Flemings had borne the “ inso¬ 
lence of office,” and had long endured the 
haughtiness of this government,—satisfied 
with solid independence and an undisturbed 
life. The recollection of Alva could not be 
grateful, but that was a passing horror 
which had not entailed future and distant 
miseries, but had rather served the people’s 
cause by its enormity and savageness; in¬ 
citing resistance, justifying it, and weak¬ 
ening the name and authority of the crown 
from its ill-judged violence. Dalton, too, 
was not to be forgotten; but he, also, the un¬ 
feeling instrument of a peevish despot, had 
not long enjoyed power, and his cruelty had 
alienated the Flemings* without depressing 
or degrading them, 
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The pompous parade of German state¬ 
liness had vanished from Brussels ; but were 
we to find it, therefore, a desert ? I hoped 
not; we found nothing melancholy ; on 
the contrary, Brussels looked gay and plea¬ 
sant. It is situated on the side of a hil, 
and the upper part, or town, is remarkably 
handsome : we had seen nothing having so 
elegant an air. The place and the park, are 
remarkably superb and noble; the view 
from the ramparts overlooks a very fine 
country. The hotel at Brussels was airy, and 
fitted up in a beautiful manner : as it was a 
day of fete and rejoicing, the people were 
dressed, and the streets full of gaiety. And 
for what was the fete; and for what this 
rejoicing ? says my reader. It was to sig¬ 
nalize the event of Buonaparte’s having been 
declared consul for life:—we now began 
to think of France. 

Here I closed the iEneid, finishing the 
12th book after our arrival in Brussels. I 
cannot bid it farewel, without dwelling 
with a fond (I trust, pardonable,) and lin¬ 
gering recollection upon’its perusal: these 
were moments, hallowed by • friend- 
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ship, and blest by the bTendid effusions of 
genius. I could converse upon the merits 
of the Trojan hero, and "have my doubts 
satisfied, or my remarks sanctioned by one 
of the first scholars of his country. I might 
venture to risk my thoughts. Mr. Fox was 
so great a lover of poetry, that even the 
discussions 1 started pleased him. My indig¬ 
nation against /Eneas for his desertion of 
Dido, and the coldness of his conduct on that 
and other occasions, diverted him. He did 
not, by any means, defend, in these respects, 
Virgil’s hero, but he so pointed out the beau¬ 
ties of the author, and faith so much justice 
and liberality, allowed him his full merit, 
even compared with Homer, that I felt 
unbounded gratification in our readings. On 
looking again into the iEneid, I am nothing 
surprised at his admiration of the parts rela¬ 
ting to Evander. I think, too, that /Eneas 
is made, by Virgil, to rise much superior 
to Achilles, in that respect, where they may 
be both compared—their grief and revenge 
for the loss of a slain friend. /Eneas recol¬ 
lects the hospitality, the generous friendship 
of the Arcadian king. 
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“-Pallas, Ev^nder, omnia in ipsis, 

Oculis;” 


and is distracted’ at the death of his son: 
his fancy knows rro bounds; he spares no 
person, and seems to think he can never 
sufficiently retaliate upon the enemy. The 
old king is ever before his eyes ; he is mad¬ 
dened at the idea of his kind behaviour 
meeting such a requital; he sees him weep¬ 
ing, mournful, and alone. Achilles, as de¬ 
picted by Homer, has a good deal of selfish 
character; the death of Patroclus was a 
sensible loss to himself, w r hich, as a friend, 
we do not wonder that he heavily laments ; 
but, compared to the feeling which iEneas 
almost sinks under, I, think that of Achilles 
appears boyish, and headstrong rage—the 
desire to revenge his own wrongs, and to 
punish, in a barbarous manner, the author 
of them. On the contrary, it is Evander 
which fills the mind of A2neas; it is the 
loss of his ally and friend he grieves for ; 
he upbraids himself for having occasioned 
it: when he sees the pale countenance of 
Pallas, 
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“ Non hsec Evandro de te promissa parenti 
Discedens dedcram; cum me complexus euntem 
Mitteret in magnum imperium, metuensque moneret 
Acres esse virus, cum durft proelia gente. 

Et nunc ille quidem, spe multum captus inani, 

Fors ct vota facit, cumulatque altaria donis: 

Nos juvenem exanimum, et nil jam cselestibus ullis 
Debenlem, vano maisii comitamur honore. 

Infelix, nati funus crudclc videbis! 

Hi nostri reditus, exspcctatique triumph!! 

Haec mea magna Tides !” &c. 


Achilles savs to Thetis, 

* ' 

“ A XXa ti pot r» jjoojj vrett wXe8’ zratta 
IlaTfOitAos Ton lya <>reTexyrut not trot 
lent iy.% xelpxto rot anuKtax.” 

In his reply he does not allude to the 
parents of Patroclus; saying, merely, 


“ -.. o a T*Xo6i waives 

Which is the usual and constant reflection 
among the ancients on the death of a friend 
and countryman. I must allow that the 
grief manifested by Achilles, on hearing of 
the death of Patroclus, was of the deepest 
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or rather most violent kind. Home?, that 
sublime and incomparable representer of 
Nature, on that occasion, certainly gives a 
most exquisite and strong picture of grief. 

* e ■■■' - 'Toy d'cc^gt .35 ExaAfvJ/e fisheuvcc 

AfA(po7s(3Yi(Ti ftepcnv ihuv xoviv u&uhoiaro-iv 
Xevo-to k uk xtQufajS xecgiiv o''Yjerxyv nr^pauTrov 
NgKTaggw $e X nuvi (a&chv uja^^uve t etpgn 
Avro<; 5ej» x.ovw<rt (/.tyotf fjigyaKcor » Tocvvduq 
K**to (piMnn 5s X E ^‘ Tt v)<r%vvg 

Yet it falls short of the effect produced 
upon /Tineas, which is so dignified, as well 
as pathetic : a thousand grateful and affec¬ 
tionate ideas spring into his mind.—He flies 
to succour his friends, but feels more for 
the misery of Evander, than for the success 
of the day. 

How beautiful, too, is all the passage de- 
cribing the setting out of the corpse of 
Pallas ; and how affecting the grief of iEneas 
on that occasion : when Pallas is raised upon 
the bier, how sweetly described.' 

“ Hie juvenem agresti subliinem stramine ponunt: 

Qualcm virgineo raemessum pollice florem, 

Seu piollis noise, oeu languerttis hyacinthi: 

L 
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Cui nequo fulgor adhuc, nec' dum sua forma reoessit; 
Non jam mater alit tellus, viresque ministrat.” 


iEneas brings out every thing to mark 
respect and gratitude to the deceased hero, 
and his father ; and the poet adds: 


“ Postquam ownis longe comitum proeesserat ordo; 
Substitit -dincas, gemituque hfec addidit alto : 

Nos alias bine ad lacrimas eadem horrida belli 
Fata vocant:—salve teternunu mild, maxi me PaIIa ? 
^Eternumque vale : uec plura effatus, ad altos 
Tendebat muros, gressumque in castra ferebat.” 


There is more dignity in the grief of 
^neas throughout, than in that of Achilles ; 
at the same time we must allow for the diffe¬ 
rence of the characters, and of the circum¬ 
stances attending. 

1 observe in the book I have before me, 
the part marked where Evander meets the 
dead body of his son. We finished the 11th 
book at the Hague, and, on recurring to the 
iEneid, I feel fresh reason for admiring Mr. 
Fox’s partiality for every passage relating 
to the Arcadian* King. " No mind of sen- 
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sibilitycan fail of -sympathizing with Evan- 

der, on this last melancholy occasion. 

When the mournful sounds of the Trojan 

and‘Arcadian attendants reached his ears, 

* 

Evander cannot be restrained. 


“ At non Evandrum potis est vis alia tenere : 

Scd vcnit in medics : fererto Pallanta veposto 
Procubuit super, atque hseret lacrymansque gemensque, 
Et via vix tandem voci laxata dolore est.” 

The following lamentation of Evander 
is very particularly marked : the last words, 
I think, yet reverberate in my ears. 


“ Non hrec, 6 Palla ! dederas promissa parenti, 
Cautius ut suevo velles te credere Marti. 

Haud ignarus cram, quantum nova gloria in armis, 

Et praedulce decus primo certamine posset. 

Primitiae juvenis miscrse, bellique propinqui 
Dura rudimenta ! et nulli exaudita dcorum 
Vota preeesque mese ! tuque, 6 sanctissima conjux, 
Felix morte tua, neque in liunc scrvata dolorem 1 
Contra ego vivendo vici mea fata, superstes 
Restarem ut genitor. Troum socia arma secutum 
Obruerent Rutuli telis 1 animam ipse dedissem; 
Atque htec pompa donium me, non Pallanta, referret l 
Nee vos arguerim, Teucri, nec faedera, nec, quas 
Junximus hospitio dextras : sors ista senectae 
Debita erat nostrse.” 

L 2 
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And the concluding line and a half is also 
marked as the “ sors ista," 


“ - r -r Non vitae gaurlia quaero, 

Ncc fas; scd nato manes pcrferre sub imos.” 


Were I to indulge in superstitious feelings, 
I might conjecture that these melancholy 
passages pleased Mr. Fox more peculiarly 
from a presentiment that his own decease 
was not far distant: but I should not feel 
authorised to advance this supposition, for 
he never was more serene and cheerful. I 
do not know, however): but that I might 
state, that there was a tincture of melancholy 
on his, as in Virgil’s mind, at least of great 
tenderness, which made him dwell on such 
passages as I have quoted with equal feel¬ 
ing, and a sort of refined delight. I was 
accustomed, when I read the iEneid on this 
tour, to communicate iny ideas to him as I 
proceeded; and he always joined, with the 
liveliest interest, in re-considering and re¬ 
marking upon the thousand beauties of the 
charming author whom we studied; in this 
cursory, but very pleasing -manner. I have 
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no hesitation in‘saying, that Mr. Fox re¬ 
ceived more pleasure from this kind of 
friendly examination of an author he loved 
so much, than he. would have done from all 
the homage crowds of flatterers and admirers 
could pay, from the dazzling attentions 
of royalty, or from the splendour and fasci¬ 
nation of a brilliant levee. His own virtues 
were so eminently domestic, that all those 
sources of rational pleasure, which the poet 
opens to us, were prized by him far above 
those common and vulgar delights which 
splendid rank or power, or mere wealth, 
bestow. Often hid I marked this disposi¬ 
tion at St. Anne’s Hill; and now, when 

every thing flattering and agreeable opened 
* 

in view, when he was about to mix amongst 
the first and most exalted characters of 
Europe; drawn to Paris by curiosity, busi¬ 
ness, or pleasure, when he expected to meet 
the first warrior, and tmdoubtedly, the most 
extraordinary man of the age ; I saw him 
calmly, and, indeed, with unfeigned satis¬ 
faction, devoting part of his time to Virgil, 
enlightening me by his remarks, and, in his 
admiration of .the Roihan poet, forgetting 
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politics, the continent we' travelled on, and 
all the warfare and ambition of man. His 
mind soared so highly above selfish ideas, 
that, whilst others, through vanity, or 
through mercenary motives, anxiously, and 
with pitiable avidity, looked for changes of 
ministry, and all the sweets of pomp and 
place, this excellent man enjoyed Virgil with 
all the warmth of glowing youth; and, truly 
rich in the possession of a mind, whose inter¬ 
nal resources were inexhaustible and indepen¬ 
dent, he smiled upon the cares of crowned 
heads, and the toils of their ministers and 
courtiers. 

At Brussels, having finished the JEneid, 
our readings in Latin ceased, and we now 
began to perceive our approximation to the 
capital. Mr.Fox had letters from his friends, 
urging him to hasten his journey; and having 
completed his Flemish and Dutch tour, had 
nothing farther to detain him. As no man 
felt the calls of friendship more strongly, 
he became himself desirous of proceeding 
without delay. Attached warmly to his 
family, he had also another inducement,— 
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Lord Holland and, his family were at Paris, 
and were anxiously looking for him, as he 
lived with his nephew as a brother and 
friend, and the disparity of years was lost in 
mutual affection. 

Lord Holland, without that grandeur of 
character which distinguished his uncle— 
without that bold and enthusiastic devotion 
to liberty and her sacred rights, which in¬ 
spired him—without that disdain of the 
trammels of political party, which made Mr. 
Fox always independent, though sometimes 
conceding—was still highly worthy of his 
exalted relative’s warmest affection and 
esteem. His candour, mildness, and libera¬ 
lity, every where insured him friends; and 
as his tone of mind in many respects resem¬ 
bled his uncle’s, there existed the utmost 
cordiality, and the sincerest friendship be¬ 
tween them. 

Added to these inducementss there were 
others. The establishment of Buonaparte in 
the Consulship for life was disclosing a new 
state of thihgs. # The coQStitution changing 
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from a republic to that Of a government for 
life in one person, caused every one to think, 
that before long men would revert back, if 
not to the ancient, at legst to something re¬ 
sembling the ancient monarchy. Of course 
we w r ere desirous of beholding this com¬ 
mencement of the new government; and, 
without making any decision whether the 
people were right m bestowing, or Buona¬ 
parte in accepting, supreme power for life, 
we wished very much to be witnesses of a 
novel state of things; novel in a country, 
too, where every thing had been so for the 
last ten years. 

I much wished myself to get to Paris, not 
from any-inordinate'desire to see the cele¬ 
brated person whose name and exploits bad 
filled Europe so long a time, (for had I felt 
such a desire, jt would have been diminished 
a good deal by his assumption of permanent 
power) but from natural anxiety to view 
that city, the scene of so many revolutionary 
horrors—the established arbitress of taste 
and elegance—and the depository of all that 
was exquisite au*d*vakiable of antiquity, and 
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modern productions of art. Mrs. Fox, also, 
very naturally began to feel warmly desirous 
of getting to this centre of every thing inte¬ 
resting and elegant; and as Mr. Fox studied 
the gratification of all her wishes, every 
thing concurred to make the remainder of 
our journey rapid. 

We did not omit, however, seeing every 
thing at Brussels. L'Ecole central, (in the 
old palace) is upon a very grand scale: there 
is attached to it a botanical garden—a col¬ 
lection of paintings—a school for drawing 
and for mathematies—for experimental phy¬ 
sics, chemistry, &c. &c.—Here we also saw 
near two hundred very fine orange-trees; they 
had belonged to the Austrian government, 
to Archdukes, or 'Archduchesses, never 
more destined to command at Brussels. 
There were, as we heard, many houses in 
and about Brussels to let. Living is very 
reasonable here, not more than the quarter 
of what it is in England. I can suppose no 
situation more desirable for a person of mo¬ 
derate fortune : the upper part of the town 
is remarkably handsome and airy: the houses 
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round the part which stands high, have a 
delightful appearance and charming prospect, 
as the country all around \s rich and beau-* 
tiful, well enclosed, and much dressed and 
ornamented with trees, having a forest on 
one side. The church had, under the revolu¬ 
tionary mania, suffered some strange dedica¬ 
tion, according to the prevailing mode of re¬ 
nouncing revelation, and flying from every 
rational and established mode of faith. I saw 
the inscription, but do not exactly recol¬ 
lect it. It was, at this time, about to 
be restored to its ancient ministers, and its 
venerable worship, and. the inscription was, 
doubtless, soon effaced. The theatre we 
found large, but dirty, and the actors not 
very good. The most pleasing sight, how¬ 
ever, was the Al6e verte, illuminated. This is 
a very fine avenue, a mile, I think, long, 
with double rows of trees on each side. It 
was beautifully lighted up, and filled with a 
great number of people, chiefly Flemings. 
Their strange, grotesque, and clumsy appear¬ 
ance, was very diverting. They walked about 
a*if willing to exhibit their uncooth forms to 
curious spectators*; t anjl enjoyed, in a consi- 
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siderable degree, their promenade. A strong 
military guard paraded up and down, which 
to me added nothing to the agrdmerit of the 
evening: as, however, it was very fine, the 
eompany numerous and orderly, and the 
whole quite a new and really grand sight, 
our little party enjoyed it much. 

The good Flemings would doubtless have 
liked it better, had it not been to celebrate a 
new order of things; but as they had little to 
regret $mder the Austrian domination of latter 
years, they did not feel much pain on this 
festive occasion; although the order that 
those neglecting to illuminate in town should 
be delivered to the municipal officers, could 
not have impressed them with a very compla¬ 
cent opinion of the new government. The 
duties laid on here and at Antwerp were 
said to be equally high. 

Here we heard of Monsieur Chauvelin, 
who was said to live a retired private life in 
Burgundy. The remembrance of this gen¬ 
tleman in 1802, brought with it many im¬ 
portant considerations.. * Had Lord Gren- 
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ville possessed the conciliating manners and 
enlarged views of Mr. Fox ; had the minis¬ 
ter for foreign affairs in* England, or the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was 
minister for all affairs, been capable of 
rationally weighing the events of futurity 
with intuitive judgment, and of viewing, 
with the benignant eye of a true statesman, 
the effervescence and agitations of a long 
oppressed nation ; nay, had the ministers 
of the day, in 1793, possessed the hearts of 
Englishmen of the old school, they would 
have venerated the struggle for liberty, 
made by a sister nation, which had been 
long ridiculed and despised for its subser¬ 
vience to a grand monarque, and they would 
repectfully have said,' every nation is free 
to choose her own government—our’s has 
asserted this right at all times when neces¬ 
sary. Let the French nation decide for 
itself. You, M. Chauvelin, accredited as 
the minister of France, shall be acknow¬ 
ledged as the representative of a great nation ; 
if she be free, we respect her more and more; 
but upon her internal commotions, or her 
form of government} monarchical or re- 
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publican, we say not'a word. Had such been 
lord Grenville’s language, on the momen- 
tous day when he ignominiously dismissed 
M. Chauvelin, what seas of blood would 
have been spared to France and all Europe. 

Monsieur Chauvelin, in his retirement, has 
nothing to reproach himself with ; can Lord 
Grenville, at Dropmore, calmly reconsider 
past occurrences between him and that gen¬ 
tleman, and not feel anguish and remorse at 
rashness, whereby the relations between 
England and France were rudely snapped 
asunder, and a long? almost interminable, 
contest has been entailed upon the two 
nations ? I do not recollect Mr. Fox saying a 
word about M. Chauvelin while at Brussels. 
T could not but think of past events, when 
I heard his name there, in 1802 ;—and now, 
in 1811, I think a great deal more upon a 
sober, and if I may call it, an historical 
view, of M. Chauvelin’s affair. 

At Brussels lived the ex-director Barras. 
As this person had acted so conspicuous a 
part in the republic, I should have been glad 



to have seen him ; but as our time was short, 
and all our thoughts now turned to Paris, 
we bad no opportunity <©£ meeting him. 
To him Buonaparte owed his introduction, 
and elevation in the republic: through him 
he obtained his command in Italy, which co- 
vered him with so much glory ; and at that 
critical moment, when the fate of the di¬ 
rectory was in suspense, the abdication of 
Barras, and his testimony in favour of ge¬ 
neral Buonaparte, greatly conduced to assist 
his views. Mr. Fox, however, manifested no 
wish to see this ex-director. 

Staying one day at Brussels, we dined in 
the country, at the house of Mr. Walkyis, a 
merchant of high respectability,—his house 
commanding one of the finest views I ever 
beheld. A most amiable and hospitable 
family, and an elegant entertainment, await¬ 
ed us here. It seemed to me a revival of 
those days, when Flanders was independent, 
and the ally of English monarchs. When 
Edward the 1st was the guest and friend 
of her citizens, and gratefully acknowledged 
the efficacy of their assistance. There was 
ah aif of liberality and freedom jji the society. 
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at this charming^ mansion of Mr. Walkyis, 
extremely respectable, and the opulence and 
taste, every where prevalent, was not less 
striking. Mr. and Mrs. Fox enjoyed the 
day mucfi, and we left the house in the even¬ 
ing, with great regret. No person could 
maintain the dignified character of a weal¬ 
thy and enlightened merchant better than 
Mr. Walkyis. 'His fortune had suffered 
something in the Flemish disturbances, but 
this had nothing altered the hospitality of 
his nature, or the ease of his manners. The 
loss he bore as a philosopher, and his remain¬ 
ing fortune he enjoyed, and continued to 
enjoy, in a manner worthy of praise. Mr. 
Fox was here, and I believe somewhat on 
this latter account, peculiarly attentive and 
affable: his manner seemed to say, if 
you have been deprived of some of your 
wealth, do not imagine that your friends 
will respect you less. Indeed, this great 
man, who in general might be deemed simple 
and retiring in his manner in society, until 
drawn forth, omitted no occasion, wher 
the feelings of others were concerned, 
^nd when they might be deemed particularly 
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susceptible of coldness otvneglect, of coming, 
forward, in a marked manner, to evince re¬ 
spect to, and to cheer, by a sort of irresistible 
kindness of demeanour and conversation, 
those whom he thought at all depressed, or 
in any way affected by misfortune. 

We left Brussels on the Ifth of August, 
and found the day extremely hot: we recur¬ 
red again to Tom Jones, and forgot the little 
inconveniences of the journey. We were 
now drawing to the end of our tour, and 
had been much indebted to the genius of 
Fielding for amusement and instruction. 
We had accompanied Tom Jones through 
the stages ofiiis youth and manhood, where, 
if exceptionable parts' were to be found,. 
we had also found much to approve and ad¬ 
mire. The hero, though faulty, was not 
hardened; and if necessity drove him to. 
some meannesses, he felt his debasement, and 
despised his own conduct! Such a charac¬ 
ter, though not precisely to be held up for 
imitation, is, however, more instructive than 
the heroes of romance, the faultless or too 
exalted knight, whp does .not' seem of our 
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species; as Tom Jones is also, with all his 
indiscretions on his head, far preferable 
to those much ihore dangerous personages 
in modern novels, whose voluptuous authors 
seem to conceive that libertine immorality, 
clothed in eloquent language, are sure to gain 
approbation and support. 

Mr. Fox was fond of novels ; but not of 
any of this latter class. Their verbiage, and 
want of fidelity to nature, were sure to dis¬ 
gust him. I have read to him, at times, a 
great many, but none of this description. 
In the Arabian Nights Entertainments he 
delighted much, (and who would not ?) for 

there was to be found a faithful and inimi- 

• 

table picture of Oriental manners and cus¬ 
toms, as well as much ingenuity, fancy, and 
knowledge of human nature: but in the 
pages of sensuality, expanding itself in vari¬ 
ous shapes in the modern novel, h$ found no 
pleasure; and the irreligious passages gavQ 
him still less, as no man treated the sacred' 
subject of religion with greater respect and 

forbearance than he did. We were now 

« 

journeying, with Tom Jdnes as our compa-* 

M 



nion, through a fertile dountry, and dined at 
MoiiS, a large old town, containing nothing 
interesting. 

In this day’s journey we passed the cele¬ 
brated field of Gemappe. The ground is 
mosfly fiat, excepting a small sloping hiJj, 
extending a considerable way. It was here 
Dumouriez’s glory reached its acme: here 
was decided the fate of the Netherlands, apd 
it may be said, the fate of France and of 
Europe. General Dumouriez shewed extra¬ 
ordinary spirit and activity on this celebrated 
field, having thrown Off, as we were told, 
both his coat and waistcoat, and fought in 
that manner in the battle. At that period 
France was struggling amidst great difficul¬ 
ties. The battle of Gemappe gave her -a 
. noble country, and raised her military repu¬ 
tation so high, that, as the spirits of the na¬ 
tion bee: _,p-' elevated, the purpose of the coa¬ 
lesced powers grew doubtful: from thence 
there was abundant proof, in the extraor¬ 
dinary energy displayed by the French army, 
-and their commander, on this occasion, that 
the attempt to control the internal regulation 



of Franco was likely to recoil upon the dif¬ 
ferent crowned heads embarking in it. Ge¬ 
neral Dumouriez., unfortunately for himself, 
did not continue in this career of glory; lie, 
too, like the ministers and statesmen of the 
day, miscalculated upon the state of things 
in France, and imagined that a government 
which had totally forfeited the confidence of 
the people, could be restored to strength 
and life. 

Royalty had lost its former attractions; 
and, unless Louis XVI. had left a son of un¬ 
common promise, as > to talent and disposi¬ 
tion, capable of re-uniting in himself the 
hopes of the nation, and exempt from the 
influence of a mother, who had courted the 
hatred and contempt of the people, there 
was little probability of its restoration in the 
line of the Bourbons. The slender hopes of 
the young prince were rendered smaller by 
General JDumouriez’s subsequent defection, 
and by the equivocal conduct pursued by 
the allied powers. 

We passed through a' fine country the 
m 2 



whole of the day’s journey, and arrived in 
the evening at Valenciennes, an old-fashioned 
and dull-looking town. * As this place had 
surrendered to the Duke of York, it was 
another memorandum of the errors of the 
allies: it was taken possession of in the 
name of the Emperor of Germany, and thus 
that very disposition for conquest imputed to 
the French, was manifested by the allies. I 
perceived very little disposition in Mr. Fox 
to be interested in the military events attend¬ 
ing the revolution : whether his disposition 
was averse to those deeds of blood, digni¬ 
fied in history by a false and mischievous 
glare of thoughtless applause, or that, (as I 
incline to imagine) he mourned secretly over 
all those calamities which he had ineffectu¬ 
ally raised his voice to prevent, he said little 
on such points. The agriculture of the 
country, passages of Tom Jones, natural 
history, the poets, and all those pleasant little 
occurrences which diversify the scene, and 
entertain those who travel with a desire to 
be pleased, as well as informed, occupied 
him. We were now shortly, to enter into 
the splendour and*bu'stle’of Faris. 
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It was with some regret I felt this, though 
certainly one rnu^t be very insensible, when 
nearly touching the goal, not to feel an al¬ 
most breathless expectation at the thought 
of seeing so celebrated a city. My regret 
arose from considering that that complete 
and perfect enjoyment of the society of 
Mr. Fox, which made our tour so happy, 
was about to end. Sincere friendship has 
little need of the amusement of the world 
to make the hours pass swiftly; it rests sa¬ 
tisfied with the enjoyments it can always 
supply, and is ever jealous of those crowds 
which interrupt, but cannot add to its sa¬ 
tisfaction. In the latter part of our little 
tour I had experienced this truth most pow¬ 
erfully. Mr. Fox had throughout appeared 
so happy and cheerful, that our small 
society wanted nothing of the charm of a 
new and brilliant court to increase its 
felicity. It was with this mixed sensation 
that I now saw our distance from Paris 
hourly diminish. 


We stopped’ for some time at Cambray. 
It is a respectable town. The inn we 
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drove to had been a convent. The church 
was converted into a barrf, and though full 
of the produce of harvest, and of farm¬ 
ing utensils, the organ remained still in its 
place. at the upper end. This was another 
melancholy testimony of the violence of 
the times, when religion sutlers outrage 
from the direful ascendancy of the illiterate 
mob. The celebrated manufactory of cam¬ 
bric still holds its ground here, though that 
also had suffered. It was now reviving, and 
we saw some specimens of astonishing beaur 
ty and fineness. Who could pass through 
Cambray without recollecting Fenelon, 
that enchanting author and excellent man ? 
How grateful the remembrance of him, the 
benefactor of his country, and friend of 
man ! How pleasing, after contemplating 
the vestiges of revolutionary rage, and 
the traces of desperate innovators, who 
sought not the happiness of their fellow 
subjects so much as their own aggrandize¬ 
ment, and revenge against those upper 
classes, whose faults were to .be ascribed to 
their education, tto a* bad government, to the 
frailty'pf weak man; not to any studied 
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plan of tyranny, or of depressing their infe¬ 
riors. 

We observed a considerable cultivation 
of poppies through French Flanders, which 
have a charming effect wheh in bloom, as 
we saw them. On our approach to Valen¬ 
ciennes, the country visibly became inferior 
to that called the Netherlands : the agricul¬ 
ture was not so good, and the houses were 
very indifferent compared to those of the 
Flemings. We entered old France at Per- 
sonne. As in Flanders the traces of ancient 
freedom, and of republican prosperity, had 
plainly declared the excellency of the con¬ 
stitution enjoyed for ages by the people, 
so in France there Was an obvious contrast, 
and the* withering hand of despotism had 
marked it in another manner. The rule 
of the Bourbons, for so many centuries, 
had cramped the powers of the French, and 
evidently enfeebled the character of the 
nation. These monarchs no longer possessing 
the noble character of King Henry the fourth, 
'His valour, and generosity, had degenerated 
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into royal voluptuaries, and^ trusting the 
administration of affairs to their courtiers 
and mistresses, had disgraced the govern¬ 
ment of the nation at the head of which 
they were placed. In a country so ruled, 
one could not wonder at seeing houses and 
agriculture inferior to those of Flanders. 

The last days of our journey proved ex¬ 
tremely hot. After leaving Valenciennes 
we returned to Tom Jones. I recollect a 
circumstance which affected me a good deal 
in reading this work: it was the description 
of a great commoner, at the end of one of 
the chapters. It seemed to paint the cha¬ 
racter of Mr. Fox with so much truth and 
animation, paying a tribute to his benevo¬ 
lence, than 'which nothing was ever better 
deserved, that I could not proceed for some 
moments. Why do tears sometimes in¬ 
trude when the most grateful sensations, 
and none but pleasing affections of the mind, 
are touched ? I do not know ; unless it be 
that the warmth of gratitude may enervate 
the mind at certain moments; and that, when 
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it cannot rep^y obligations by actions, it 
speaks its sense of them through tears. 
Mr. Fox said nothing. He was peculiarly 
unwilling to ascribe any thing of a flattering 
nature to himself, and was, generally, rather 
embarrassed by any thing of that kind. How 
very unlike the generality of celebrated men, 
who but too often require applause and flat¬ 
tery to feed their vanity. 

On our last day’s journey, and some hours 
before we entered Paris, we finished Tom 
Jones. This book had been our pleasant 
companion, and we now took leave of it 
with regret. I was not then aware, alas ! 
that 1 had closed its pages for ever—that I 
should never again' travel and read the 
vvorks of this excellent English author, in 
the society of Mr. Fox ! I have never since 
looked at the book, but it will be a memorial 
to me of moments I can never hope to find 
equalled: they are gone ; and he who lis¬ 
tened with such complacency and cheerful¬ 
ness, cannot hear the voice of his friends, 
and those dearest to him, again. But the 
Remembrance of -this- littlfe tour can never die 
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with those who travelled with him ! Can 
they forget his constant urbanity, the plea¬ 
santness of his manners, ancl his easy partici¬ 
pation in all the gaieties of our journey ? 
Always serene, always happy in himself, he 
never incommoded or troubled any one; and 
those he had chosen as his companions, he 
never failed to treat and acknowledge as his 
equals. 

I must not, however, omit to mention ano¬ 
ther book I read a little on the road, and at 
Brussels. I allude to the Orlando Furioso of 
Ariosto. Of this work* Mr. Fox was exces¬ 
sively fond ; and as T agreed with him in 
this partiality, the reading some stanzas, and 
conversing on the beauties of this delightful 
poc$, was another source of gratification 
not to be unnoticed in giving a sketch of 
our short tour. Mr. Fox held Ariosto very 
high, thinking him equal, in some respects, 
to Virgil, and even his greatest of favorites, 
Homer. The fertility of his fancy, and the 
•sublime and tender passages of his noble 

poem, delighted him much : doubtless, the 
* t 

< harming language* in' which it is written. 
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and of which he was, with much reason, 
very fond, conduced to make the Orlando 
Furioso of Ariosto one of the most capti¬ 
vating of poems $ for as Greek may be 
deemed among the ancients the finest and 
roost poetical of their languages, so the Ita¬ 
lian, among moderns, is, beyond all competi¬ 
tion, that w hich is best adapted to poetry 
and the stage. 

I now' regret that I did not take the Iliad 
orOdyssy with me. These works Mr. Fox 
preferred to all others of the ancient classics ; 
and, were a choice to have been made, would 
have yielded all to have preserved them. 
His letters show •his strong admiration of 
Homer; and nty readers will perceive in 
them, that he esteemed Euripides very 
highly, and perhaps preferred him to all dra¬ 
matis waiters ; yet Homer was the great poet, 
with him, who included every beauty, and 
had the fewest defects in his work, of any 
ancient or modern genius. 

Had another tpur taken place—had Mr. 
Fox been spared health and life-had the 
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calm of St. Anne’s Hill not been xchanged 
for public business and nightlv debates at the 
House- of Commons, these divine works 
might have" been read in . happier and still 
more auspicious hours. 

Mr. Fox anxiously desired to see Constan¬ 
tinople, and, I am persuaded, would have 
gone there, if peace and leisure had allowed 
him. He spoke not ambiguously upon the 
subject, but when he said a little, it was 
tantamount to a great deal from others ; at 
least,.there was a manner, when he was quite 
earnest and anxious, that w r as most intelli¬ 
gible, and was sure never to be belied, how¬ 
ever distant the period of accomplishing it 
might be. To have visited Constantinople 
with Mr. Fox ; to have stood on the Ionian 
shore, where Homer composed his noble 
verses, and to have investigated the country 
from whence that armament issued, whose 
exploits he so admirably sung, would have 
been a rare and enviable enjoyment: those 
favourite volumes in which we read the 
venerated author are lying before me. I 
am carried in my fandy through the noble 
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work, and can almost suppose myself sailing 
through the Hellespont, looking out for 
ruins, and listening for the sound of some 
melancholy lyre, breathing its lament, and 
accompanying the verses of Homer: it was 
too great presumption to have hoped this, 
but it is natural to regret it. Mr. Fox’s 
observation on the Iliad, made on the Spot, 
and those scenes where the principal actors 
are represented as having struggled and 
fought so long, would have been interest¬ 
ing to every scholar, and every person of 
feeling. What lover of Horner would, not 
delight to have accompanied him, even in 
idea, to those classic spots, consecrated by 
genius, and immortalized by time and gene¬ 
ral consent. A cold critic’s eye might detect 
mistakes, and annihilate the fond imagina¬ 
tion of walking on the ground, rendered 
precious and venerable by Homer; but a 
reasonable presumption would have sufficed, 
I am sure, had this favourite plan of Mr. 
For. taken place, to have satisfied him as to 
the scenery and shores, once animated by 
the contest of Grecians and Trojans. Achil¬ 
les mourning dver’ his "lyre, on the lonely 



ah ore ; Hector, a breathless corpse, dragged 
round Troy ; the aged Priam begging for his 
son’s remains ; the clangor of arms; the 
vile but sublime machinery of heathen dei¬ 
ties ; the innumerable touches from nature; 
the very colouring of the sea ; the noise 
of its waves ; all the similies of the divine poet 
would have revived, and, warmed by imagi¬ 
nation’s glowing power, have been felt as if 
time had retroceded ; Troy’s towers would 
have stood before us, and all modern systems 
and histories been blotted away. There can 
be no doubt that the scene of action which 
a poet celebrates, and lias drawn his images 
and descriptions, as much as possible, from, 
and which is connected with history, must 
be the proper spot for the perusal of his 
poem. It was a characteristic of Mr. Fox, 
that to all the acumen and knowledge of the 
scholar and critic, he united the sensibility 
and fire of the poet; his remarks, therefore, 
drawn forth on the theatre of Grecian and 
Trojan valour, would have had no common 
interest. 

If I may be permitted to suggest an idea 
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quite my own, but, I think, corroborated by 
the tenor of this great man’s character, I 
should be inclined to suggest that his inten¬ 
tion of going to Constantinople was a strong 
symptom of having neither expectation nor 
desire, of becoming minister. His indiffe¬ 
rence in regard to power, was so unfeigned 
and so great, that lam persuaded he looked 
forward with more hope and more pleasure 
to this future tour, than to any elevation 
which his country could bestow. 

The tour to Constantinople would not 
have been like the short trip through Flanders 
and Holland; a year or two would have 
been required. Constantinople,Ionia,Greece, 
and the Grecian Isle’s, perhaps Egypt, would 
have required a good deal of time; and he 
who had so well profited by the historian’s 
pages, would have found abundant oppor¬ 
tunity for examination and reflection in these 
countries. Had he travelled thus a few years, 
the unanimous voice of these islands would 
have called for him, and the mis-guided, but 
well - meaning people of England, would 
have recognised that with the energies pro- 



duced by a radical reform, and with the 
abilities of Mr. Fox to wield them, they 
might defy every enemy, and that, thus, the 
monarch would be secured, and the people 
relieved. The inscrutable ways of Heaven 
denied this course of events; Constantinople 
was not visited ; I lean over the Iliad and 
Odyssy in silence; I turn the leaves with 
affectionate and mournful veneration ; I look 
at them with a wandering eye; their ho¬ 
noured possessor no more is seen. 


“ —— **T* ^Oe» 05 , jjvte xaifsoi; 

Sl%eT0 TeT^yvix." 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 


JN the commencement of the year 1806, 
after the demise of Mr. Pitt, there existed 
a pretty strong sentiment in the nation, but 
a great deal more powerful one among 
certain parties, that a combination of rank, 
talent, and popularity, was imperiously 
required to support the state. The nation 
wanted a great man, unshackled and decisive, 
at its head, to remedy, as far as might be 
possible, past errors, and to infuse a whole¬ 
some spirit of economy and temperate views 
into the political body. Party wanted a 
leader. Unfortunately, circumstances had 
concurred'to cause Lord Jjrenville and Mr. 
Pox to act together. Thus there were two 
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leaders of one heterogeneous party, and the 
introduction of both into his Majesty’s coun¬ 
cils, was deemed to be indispensably requisite. 

I am much inclined to think that Mr. Fox 
had determined to devote himself to history, 
previous to Mr. Pitt’s death ; nor do I think 
that event would have altered his intentions, 
unless the voice of the people, reaching the 
throne, had concurred in seeing placed 
at the head of the ministry, a friend to the 
just equilibrium between regal authority and 
popular rights, a man of commanding genius 
and extensive knowledge. Assailed, how¬ 
ever, by persuasion, and willing to sacrifice 
his own opinions for the good of his coun¬ 
try, his judgment and feelings gave way, 
and he consented to take, a part in the minis- 
, try in conjunction with Lord Grenville. 

He could not be ignorant that such a mi¬ 
nistry was unstable. The basis was without 
foundation. Even the superstructure was Pit¬ 
tite, to which Mr. Fox lprrt the sanction and 
grace of his illustrious name. It is not im¬ 
probable that the court, unobstructed by 



tiord Grenville and his friends, might hare 
determined on placing Mr. Fox at the helm 
of affairs. Certain it is, that his admission 
to the sole management of the government, 
or his rejection, would have benefited the 
cause of the people. The one would have 
permitted him to select honest and enlight¬ 
ened men for every department, and to have 
restored their just weight to the people. The 
other would have placed him on so high an 
elevation, in public opinion, that no ministry, 
formed afterwards, could long have with¬ 
stood the nation’s indignation; or if they did, 
Mr. Fox’s great name would have so 
strengthened the popular cause, that ulti¬ 
mately it must have triumphed ? a triumph 
that excellent character might have lived to 
witness, or have left as a bequest to poste¬ 
rity of no common value. 

Tn the years 1803 and 1804, he appeared 
daily growing fonder of St. Anne’s Hill, 
and to edvet less the business of the House 
of Commons. My wonder is* that he could 
have endured it so long : t had he been edu¬ 
cated less for the views of political warfare. 
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he would earlier have thought of abandon¬ 
ing it. The idea of a junction between Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Pitt, shortly before the latter’s, 
decease, proves to me that the Pitt system 
was tottering, and required aid; it was a 
falling house, seeking for a new partner, 
and hoping to preserve credit by a new 
name. By such a junction, Mr. Fox would 
have lost,—the latter would have gained 
every thing; perhaps his hope, and object 
in coming into power, may fairly be con¬ 
sidered as PEACE. 

Early in February, 1806, the new ministry, 

with Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville at their 
« 

head, were called to his Majesty’s councils; 
and as he wished to place me near himself, 
he required me to join him the day after 
he had received his Majesty’s commands, 
I left Ireland with no sanguine hopes that 
a ministry thus constituted could render 
much seryice to these countries, and par¬ 
ticularly to Ireland. Lady Moira, whose 
name and character is deserving of equal 
admiration and respect, previous to my leav¬ 
ing Dublin, distinctly pointed out to me the 
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impossibility of tHe ministry existing long, 
unless a total change in all the minor depart¬ 
ments took place, and predicted exactly what 
happened, in case such regeneration was not 
carried into effect. All her hopes were 
founded on Mr. Fox; superior even to her 
son in genius, and inferior to no one in 
patriotism and the love of mankind, she 
found in Mr. Fox the kindred of the soul— 
dignified in manner and deportment,—of an 
unbounded comprehension,—warm in her 
affections, and constant in friendship,—view¬ 
ing the husiness of government in its gene¬ 
ral bearings, and in detail with a powerful 
penetrating eye,—a patriot in the very besjt 
sense of the word, because she preferred 
adhering to a distressed and degraded coun¬ 
try, before the lures of grandeur, and the 
gratification of the society of her connec¬ 
tions amongst the English nobility,—mis¬ 
tress of history, and wonderfully well versed 
in all the turns of the human heart,—com¬ 
passionate to the miserable,—possessing emi¬ 
nent powers in conversation,—always serene 
«nd commanding,—oftQn witty in the most 
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delightful manner,—devoid of vanity, and if 
she had pride, it was a pride of the most en¬ 
nobling nature, raising her to every excel¬ 
lence, and never betraying her into contempt 
or rudeness to others. This accomplished, 
and truly noble woman felt the danger and 
the importance of the crisis at the begin¬ 
ning of 1806, and saw with a prophet’s 
foresight, and a patriot’s grief, the irretriev¬ 
able errors which would spring from the de¬ 
struction of a ministry, of which Mr. Fox was 
at the head, and the long train of calamities 
hanging* over these .countries, in the event 
of a restoration of the Pittite system, and 
the triumph of its adherents. In particular, 
Lady Moira impressed on my mind the ne¬ 
cessity of a radical change in Ireland; it 
was the country of her adoption ; to it she 
had consecrated a long and most useful life— 
in it, she had determined ,to breathe her 
last, and now. Wavering on the confines 
of mortality, she was endeavouring to convey 
to Mr. Fox, through me, the admonitions 
of an incomparable frienS, full of anxiety 
for his fame, of maternal yearnirigs for the 
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prosperity of Ireland:—she ivas the guar¬ 
dian spirit exerting itself before it winged its 
flight to a better world, for the benefit of the 
friends of liberty, of her chosen country, 
and of mankind. Disdaining every religious 
distinction,—forgetting the narrow concerns 
of worldly beings, — full of solicitude for 
that happiness and prosperity which she 
knew her declining life would not permit 
her to participate in,—she earned immor¬ 
tality by her last action, and in aiming at 
co-operation with Fox, she shewed at once 
the grandeur of her mind, the justness of 
her views, and the excellence of her heart. 

It is not my intention to attempt even an 
outline of Mr. Fox’s ministry, but to confine 
myself chiefly to those things personal and 
peculiar to himself. Lady Moira’s testimony 
I have cited, to shew that admirable woman’s 
intuitive view of things, how rightly she 
had conceived that the difficulties of the 
new ministry would spring from Ireland, 
and that the most enlightened persons in 
that country considered tjie ministry unsta- 
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tie, unless a total change of system was in¬ 
troduced there.* 

The Irish nation, of which the great 
majority so much exceed the numbers of 
the settlers, that it may be justly styled and 
deemed a catholic one, and must yet take 
its place in Europe as one, when England 
is taught wisdom by adversity, at this period 
was full of the most sanguine hopes, from 
the sole consideration of Mr. Fox, who 
wes ever much beloved, having consented 
to stand at the head of the ministry; the 
repeal of the union, the catholic emancipation, 
of course, and the establishment of a liberal 
and conciliating system in all things, danced 
before their warm imaginations. 

* I saw Lady Moira after Mr. Fox’s death; she re¬ 
ceived me with great kindness, but great emotion,—she 
took me by the hand, as I addressed her, “ We have 
lost everything,” said she, the tears rolling in torrents 
down her venerable cheeks; “ that great man was a 
guide for them all ,• he was their great support, and 
now there is nothing cheering in the prospect. For me, 
I have nearly^run my course,—I shall remain but a little 
longer, but others wijl suffer; the loss of Fox is irre¬ 
parable.” 
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Before I left Ireland, I dreaded their dis¬ 
appointment; I doubted Mr. Fox’s compe¬ 
tence to gratify them,—I knew his opinion 
of the union,—adverse to its principle, 
because Fox was the friend of liberty,—un¬ 
favourable to it, on account of the base¬ 
ness of the means of accomplishing it; but 
strong, also, upon the difficulty of rescinding 
it. I foresaw that, joined with Lord Gren¬ 
ville, his measures must be shackled, and his 
grand views for Ireland and the empire, be 
much impeded. Already, too, I saw with 
pain a mixed system appearing,—the attor¬ 
ney and solicitor generals of a Pittite minis¬ 
try in Ireland retained , and Mr. Curran, a 
man whose splendid exertions at the 
Irish bar, in defence of the subject, deserved 
reward from a Foxite ministry, as yet 
unnoticed, and placed in a painful situation, 
before the eyes of the people;—the most 
inveterate unionists, and adherents of the 
Pittite system, not dismayed, and preparing 
to hold their ground by management and 
solicitation, through channels upon which 
they depended. As I took my leave of 
Lady Moira, I mingled myapprehensions and 
fears with her’s,—we both shuddered at tl 
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idea of failure or discredit attaching to Mr. 
Fox’s ministry, and concurred in thinking 
that the cause of liberty would receive an 
irreparable blow, if he was induced, or 
persuaded into compromising too much, 
under the specious idea 01 an union of 
parties, with old, and well known enemies 
to it. I have dwelt upon this Irish sub¬ 
ject the more, because every year succeed¬ 
ing has shewn me that such opinions were 
not less correct than they were important. 
On my leaving Ireland, some memorials 
from persons having suffered unjustly, as 
they alleged, were put into my hands, for 
Mr. Fox and Lord Moira, of which I shall 
speak presently. 

On arriving in London, I fpund Mr. Fox 
looking remarkably well, and without any 
appearance of the cruel disorder which 
so soon attacked him. He was now the 
great minister of state, but he was still the 
same amiable, domestic character, and the 
same sincere warm friend. He looked pecu¬ 
liarly animated when I first saw him ; his 
air was dignified and elevated, and there was 
more of majesty in his whole appearance 
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than I had ever beheld in any one; his ex¬ 
pressive countenance was full of intellectual 
fire, and beamed with a softened grandeur, 
in a manner that filled me with a new sen¬ 
sation of grateful veneration for this illus¬ 
trious man. After a long and glorious strug¬ 
gle against an arbitrary ministry, he was 
now at the head of his majesty’s councils. 
Calumny, so long and so actively employed, 
sickened at the view; his majesty’s better and 
unperverted judgment had selected the most 
enlightened man in his dominions, the friend 
of the people, and the supporter of a limited 
monarchy, and placed him in the situation so 
long abused by an arrogant man, whose im¬ 
perious temper hail trenched even upon the 
feelings of royalty itself: the haughtiness of 
an ambitious and arbitrary mind was sup¬ 
plied by a powerful, conciliating, and exten¬ 
sive genius; there were a thousand Pitts: 
office and power easily make active, inde¬ 
fatigable, and lordly' ministers!—But it is 
the hand of Providence which, according to 
its wise, but inscrutable designs, bestows on 
nations benevolent, sagacious, and genuine 
statesmen. 
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In Fox his majesty gt length saw the 
great shield of the country, and by calling 
him into the cabinet, on the demise of Mr. 
Pitt, gave a proof that he had been held 
in thraldom by the overbearing minister, 
who it may truly be said, could bear no 
rival near the throne. There was much 
greatness of mind in the venerable monarch, 
who thus rose above the long system of 
delusion practised against him, and he 
proved himself thereby both the lover of his 
people, and also the ultimate approver of 
Mr. Fox’s political career. With such an 
adviser, he now perceived America would 
have been unalienated, Great Britain unbur- 
thened, and France of just dimensions and 
moderate power. Afflicted as the father of 
his people now unhappily is, bowed down 
with years and infirmity, it is a consolation 
to his family, and satisfaction to those who 
sincerely venerate him, that, with his facul¬ 
ties unclouded, and his health unimpaired, 
he chose Charles James Fox as his minis¬ 
ter, instead of continuing the system of 
Mr. Pitt. 
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Had Lord Grenville and his friends been 
thrown aside, much more would have been 
effected, but party was too strong for the 
monarch, and the genius of Fox was thus 
cramped, thwarted, and counteracted. 

The department for Foreign Affairs, at the 
head of which Mr. Fox was placed, required 
all his attention. The map of Europe pre¬ 
sented a chaos to his view, out of which he 
was to bring order, peace, and security. 
The floating fragments of a shipwreck were 
to be collected and combined. The gigantic 
power, which embraced the continent in its 
iron grasp, was to be bounded and restrained. 
The world required a master*-hagd to re-ad¬ 
just and repair its parts. Vulgar minds 
might for a while continue the obstinate 
course of attempting to regulate that world 
by war,^ but Mr. Fox knew too well, that a 
series of defeated coalitions, like unsuccessful 
conspiracy on a smaller scale, serves to 
strengthen the object attacked, and that the 
time was long past for correcting, by arms, 
the excessive power of France. He desired 
to make peace, but ever? that was become a 

e b 
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matter of infinite difficulty. Thus he re¬ 
ceived power, succeeding a predecessor, who 
had carred on war till no object remained, 
and till peace seemed to be almost as danger¬ 
ous as the continuation of war. Mr. Fox 
was well aware of all his difficulties, and he 
made the greatest sacrifice that man could 
make, for the good of his country, by con¬ 
senting to attempt to repair the shattered 
vessel of the state. 

I soon perceived him in a new light. He 
W’as beginning to apply to the business of his 
office. He went generally at eleven, and 
staid till three: as long as his health conti¬ 
nued good, he 'was active, punctual, and at¬ 
tentive in the highest degree. The foreign 
office now appeared in a different light from 
its semblariceofanofficeunderMr.Pitt. That 
minister who dictated almost every thing, had 
latterly brought government to the shape of 
an arbitrary regime, and left the person, called 
Foreign Minister, little to do but copy dis¬ 
patches. Mr. Fox gave that office a soul, 
and foreign . courts very soon felt that 
an accomplished fninister and statesman 
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wrote the dispatches, sent to the English 
ambassadors abroad. His Majesty, who was 
always extreihely regular and punctual in 
the discharge of his own high duties, also 
perceived a difference, and said “ that the 
office had never been conducted in such a 
manner before,” and expressed much satis¬ 
faction at Mr. Fox’s mode of doing the 
business. This testimony was the more 
striking and valuable, as his Majesty never 
caused delay himself in that department, the 
dispatches transmitted to, and laid before 
him, were uniformly returned with a punc¬ 
tuality deserving every praise, worthy of imi¬ 
tation, and highly becoming the first magis¬ 
trate of the state. 

As his under secretaries were quite new in 
office, Mr. Fox directed and modelled every 
thing himself at first. His dispatches were al¬ 
lowed, by everyone in theoffice, even bv those 
who had grown old there, to be models of 
compositions, far excelling every thing of the 
kind in it from tihies long back: they cer¬ 
tainly had'every clairn.to praise—clear, 
comprehensive, conciliating, and strong 
b b 2 
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they were worthy the pen of the minister 
of a great nation, shewing great knowledge 
of human nature,—avoiding any thing like 
dictating, consulting the feelings and dig¬ 
nity of every court to which he sent instruc¬ 
tions, full of energy and grandeur of mind, 
and calculated to create new sensations, and 
a new era upon the continent. 

Shortly after my arrival, I could not but 
feel a strong sentiment, and a very peculiar 
one, on going in his coach to the Foreign 
office with Mr. Fox and Sir Francis Vin¬ 
cent, one of the under sccreteries, as w r e 
passed a regiment of the guards returning 
from parade: an excellent minister, and be¬ 
nignant man was now at the head of affairs, 
the military passing shew was no longer for¬ 
midable, I felt assured that under Mr. Fox 
no standing army would be employed 
against the people’s liberties; the music 
of the regiment sounded more sweetly, the 
soldiers appeared more respectable, the idea 
of military coercion vanished, and, for the 
first time in my life, I looked 1 with com- 
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placency upon that part of the system of 
modern governments. 

This day I recollect Sir Francis Vincent, 
who was a very assiduous and very respect¬ 
able young man, but who did not at all com¬ 
prehend the delicacy and grandeur of Mr. 
Fox’s character, began to talk of foreign poli¬ 
tics, and quoted M. Gentz as authority. 
Mr. Fox made no reply. I ventured to say, 
that I did not think Gentz, or people of that 
stamp, entitled to much weight, “ Cer¬ 
tainly,” said Mr. Fox, very quietly, and 
almost under his breath. Sir Francis had 
been a lawyer, and carried with him a good 
deal of the profession ; and, attentive to small 
matters, proud of overcoming little difficul¬ 
ties, anxious to obtain his superior’s appro¬ 
bation, but very little qualified to appre¬ 
ciate the mind of Mr. Fox. He was, how¬ 
ever, gqod-natured in his way, always in a 
hurry, and ready to wear out a hundred pair 
of shoes to oblige the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs. 

Mr. Fox went to court in all the simpli- 
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city of a plain dress. “ He does very well,” 
said a young friend of mine, who was quite 
a courtier, and one of the gentlemen Exon 
who attended upon the king, “ but it is terri¬ 
ble that he does not put powder in his hair.” 

1 said, with a smothered smile, very gravely, 
“ it is not so well.” “ If any one would 
advise him,” rejoined the young courtier, “ if 
his friends would speak to him.” This young 
man saw not the resplendent greatness of 
the character of Mr. Fox, or he thought 
only of the want of powder in his hair. 

My readers may recollect an anecdote of 
General Dumouriez, which resembles this. 
Roland, as minister of the interior, went to 
the court of Louis.—“ My God ! Sir,” said 
a courtier to the general, “ he has strings in 

his shoes!” Good heavens!' Sir,” said 

♦ 

Dumouriez, “ is it so ?—we are ruined.” In 
truth, no one was ever more unaffected, or 
more thoroughly disdained the pomp or 
ceremonies of courts, than Mr. Fox. He 
was, however, pleased 'with the King’s 
reception of him, and he uniformly appeared 
to me, the t whole subsequent time he was in 
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office, full of just* respect for his majesty, 
attentive to his wishes, and anxious to con¬ 
duct matters in the office, so as to merit 4hp 
continuance of his approbation. 

The introduction of Mr. Fox so late into 
his majesty’s councils, may be thought to 
have occasioned some embarrassmentbetween 
the monarch and his patriotic and neg¬ 
lected minister. Nothing of this kind, 
however, took place. The sovereign pos¬ 
sessed too much dignity and elevation of 
mind, to adopt any party animosity, and 
the minister felt too profound a respect for 
his royal master, and too much veneration 
for monarchy itself, not t6 approach the 
royal presence in a manner worthy of 
himself and of the King. Every thing 
passed, therefore, in the most agreeable and 
gracious manner, and I was thereby con¬ 
vinced, that a faction had long abused the 
monarch’s ear, or had been criminally silent, 
in regard to the transcendent qualities of 
Mr. Fox. His majesty was a remarkably 
good judge of the qualifications of hip 
ministers; he expected punctuality, dispatch. 



and vigour; and he knew perfectly well 
when he was properly served. It has been 
supposed, and I believe with good reason, 
that his former minister, JSIr. Pitt, had 
become obnoxious to the sovereign, by his 
haughty manners, and his monopolizing 
exercise of power: but Mr. Fox was a 
character quite the reverse; and by fair 
deduction, naturally more agreeable as a 
minister to a crowned head. I understood 
that Mr. Fox never deviated from that re¬ 
spectful and dutiful manner becoming the 
minister of a great sovereign, and that he 
was very likely‘to have secured his majesty’s 
favour as an amiable man, as well as his 
consideration as an enlightened and great 
statesman, if illness had not intervened and 
finally snatched him from the world. Mr. 
Fox’s loss was peculiarly felt in the cabinet, 
on the affair of the Catholic bill, forced on 
the King by Lord Grey (then Lord Howick) 
and Lord Grenville. The candid and undis¬ 
guised manners of Mr. Fox would have 
precluded all mistake in such a business; 
his lyiajesty and such a minister would at 
once have understood each other. The 
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monarch’s character was always firm and 
decisive; Mr. Fox’s was not less so, and a 
dislike of half measures marked both. From 
the time of Mr. Fox’s entering the cabinet, 
in 1806', till his illness, his majesty had 
never occasion to testify disapprobation : 
with his mode of conducting a negotiation he 
was much pleased; his dispatches obtained 
even his majesty’s admiration, (as of official 
writing there was no bettc.’judge) and there 
can be little doubt that with such a minister 
of foreign affairs, the name of the sovereign 
and of Great Britain, (had he been spared) 
would have risen to great and proud estima¬ 
tion abroad. 

Nothing demonstrates more plainly the 
decision and manliness of Mr. Fox’s cha¬ 
racter, than his conduct to the Catholics of 
Ireland on coming into office in 1806. He 
did not flatter them with anv hope of imme¬ 
diate, nor did he insult them by any offer of 
partial, relief. Ilis dutiful feelings to a 
venerable sovereign, preventing him from 
rudely intruding matters upon him, on 
which it was understood he had a fixed and 
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strong opinion! He, therefore, suggested 
to the Catholics, calmness and patience in 
shape of a ‘moderate delay; but added, 
that if they themselves brought forward their 
question, he would support it fully, 
even though he went out of office on that 
account. The Catholics relied upon him, 
and did not press their question. Nor 
would that confidence have been abused, 
which they reposed in him. In the year 
1806, he hinted to me, something relating 
to the test act in respect to Ireland, which I 
have lately considered a good deal. Late 
events have shewn me that this great man 
took a stronger and deeper view of their case, 
than many qf the Catholics themselves do. I 
am quite sure that body have lost in him more 
than they were, or are even yet aware of. 
The revolution of 1688, which may be con¬ 
sidered as a sort of confirmation of the Re¬ 
formation in the time of Henry the YHIth, 
seems to present weighty and serious obsta¬ 
cles to the maimer of Catholic emancipation, 
since; by the act of union, it has become an 
English question. In suggesting to my Ca-. 
tholic countrymen,'‘(which I have lately 
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publicly done,) the*due consideration of the 
revolution in 1688, I have but followed the 
steps, as far as my judgment enabled me, of 
Mr. Fox. Lord Eldon, who always appears 
to me to speak like an honest man, has lately 
alluded to this revolution, and I considered 
his speech as the more worthy of attention, 
because Mr. Fox had himself difficulties and 
doubts on the precise mode and measure of 
Catholic relief, under the union. Let men 
take a manly and definite view of things. I 
acknowledge that vague and long declama¬ 
tions, however beautifyl or sublime, do not 
satisfy me on the great Catholic question. 
The parties ought to explain: one side should 
declare what they require, precisely, and the 
other should state the obstacles, and the 
quantity which would satisfy, in case of 
their removal. Otherwise, it appears to me 
the Catholics may be in the situation of the 
person waiting till the river ceases to flow. 


• Rusticus expeetat dum defluat amnis,” &c. 


. On a late remarkable occasion in the Irish 
metropolis, I scorned to delude my valued 
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countrymen with undefined expectations: it 
was due to Mr. Fox’s great name, and to my¬ 
self, to call their attention to the points upon 
which he had difficulties. I wished them to 
imitate his decision, in marking definitely 
their just claims, thereby, as well aiding their 
friends, and refuting their enemies, as also 
admitting Protestant Irish gentlemen to a 
distinct knowledge of their plan, which, as 
Irishmen co-operating with them, they had 
a right to ask for. Mr. Fox saved Ireland 
in 1806 from the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, and had he, lived, the insurrection 
and disarming bills would have been, in like 
manner, averted! How noble was that 
mind which, in an English breast, felt and 
acted more for Ireland’s liberty and welfare, 
than numbers of Irish public characters have 
done since the act of union ! How truly dif¬ 
ferent from Mr. Pitt, who followed the steps 
of Lord Straflbrd in his treatment of that 
country, ‘rather than the.practices of an en¬ 
lightened and wise statesman ! 

The pressure of business upon Mr. Fox, 
at his coming into office, was quite over- 
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whelming. He assured me, that the ser¬ 
vants were knocked up with fatigue, that the 
door was perpetually assailed by visitors of 
every description and rank. What an effect 
has power on the minds of men,—how does 
it impart every virtue and remove every 
stain ! Mr. Fox, at times the object of 
scorn and neglect, but always, in the eye of 
the discerning, the first man in the nation, 
was now exalted beyond measure, in the 
opinions of men, and it was thought possible 
he might make as good a minister as Mi*. 
Pitt. I, too, found myself afterwards court¬ 
ed and caressed by persons who now do not 
know or care if I exist. Such are men, and 
so illusive and deceitful are the charms of 
power. As soon as the first pressure of 
general business, and private importunity 
was past, Mr. Fox began to plan little holi¬ 
day intervals of going to St. Anne’s Hill, 
with a redoubled relish for that beloved 
spot. 

As soon as I could obtain a proper mo¬ 
ment of leisure, I did not fail to express to 
Mr. Fox my uneasiness of the situation of 
Ireland. I also laid before him a memorial 
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from an Irish Catholic gentleman, who had 
suffered by severe and very unmerited im¬ 
prisonment. Mr. Fox was too much op¬ 
pressed by business to attend minutely to 
such things, but had not illness inter¬ 
vened, his heart would have led him to 
every thing humane. 

On leaving Ireland, I had understood that 
the general feeling of the Catholics was to 
do nothing whatever to embarrass Mr. Fox. 
There was something so generous and 
almost romantic in ^his determination, that 
my esteem and affection for my countrymen 
were greatly heighened. It was a novel 
incident in politics, that above three millions 
of men should rest under their grievances, 
almost with pleasure; and with all the 
confidence of the warmest friendship, rely 
upon one man for protection aqd redress: 
that they should stifle their groans, and 
adjusting their chains, be* careful that not 
one clink should disturb him in his great 
work of restoring peace ’to the world, and 
of preparing a system of home policy, 
capable of communicating happiness and 
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strength, and liberty, to the British Isles ; 
Such a sublime proof of disinterested attach¬ 
ment in the Irish Catholics, could not but 
impress every friend of Mr. Fox with 
gratitude. Impressed with a lively sense of 
the value of Ireland, I stated to Mr. Fox the 
necessity of immediate and effectual steps to 
relieve her; that the magistracy had been 
degraded by the introduction of improper 
subjects; that, though the Catholics had 
great veneration and even affection for him, 
they could not be expected to be devoid of 
natural feelings common to all men ; and 
though under his ministry they were inclined 
not to press, their generosity and abandon¬ 
ment of themselves for a time, deserved 
every thing, and that every ultimate bad 
consequence was to be apprehended for the 
empire, if the general state of Ireland was not 
redressed. As I felt sincerely and strongly, 
I spoke with the same freedom, and more 
warmth than in the garden of the Hotel de 
Richelieu; nor was Mr. Fox more displeased 
than he had been. there at my speaking 
unreservedly. He said, however, very little. 
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It was obvious to me, that in his own 
breast he concurred with me in admitting 
that a long arrear of redress was due to Ire¬ 
land ; but he seemed to feel indisposed to 
enter upon the subject ; there was a mixture 
of benevolence and uneasiness in his counte¬ 
nance, which said, I do not blame you for 
speaking for your unhappy country, but you 
do not comprehend the difficulties of my 
situation. He told me, however, as some 
consolation, that a strong recommendation 
had come from the Irish government, just 
quitting office, (Lord Hardwicke) to 
renew the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
bill this year, (1806) but that it had been re¬ 
jected. It was*very evident, from his manner, 
whom Ireland might thank for this boon, and 
I am quite satisfied that to this day she owes 
much of the preservation of her liberties 
principally, if not entirely, to Charles James 
Fox. On this occasion, he said that some¬ 
thing was in contemplation relative to 
tithes. I did not think Mr. Fox’s mind w^s 
at all at ease upon the subject of Ireland. 
He seemed to rely upon the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford’s name and'amiable disposition, but 
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with.all th&t candour and purity of soul, 
which so eminently set him above the dark 
and haughty statesman, the smooth and wily 
courtier, he did not affect to say that much 
could be done. ’ I could read in his mind 
all the answer lie could give me, to be 


41 . Sr&gcrstp paAXi Taft atvgM taejn cc.(/.si9cv y ** 

and I forbore to press him then : and when I 
afterwards renewed the subject, I found in 
him the same feelings.* In fact, the Pa¬ 
triots, or whig characters of Ireland, had 
contributed to make Mr..Fox’s situation more 
difficult and more individually responsible 
for Ireland. It was manifest that Mr. 
Grattan and Mr. Ponsonby, and their 
friends, had made no conditions for her. 
I ever Considered this, as a fatal derelic¬ 
tion of her interests. Mr. Fox, over¬ 
whelmed as he was with foreign and 
domestic affairs, was neither called upon, 
nor was he able, to act every where, 

and for every person. I am sure, too, that, 

| - - -«- ... ... ■■■■ — ~ 

* Droop nqt, my friend, a happier day 
May come, and chase thoae’fears away. 

C C 
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had Mr. Grattan and his friends expressly 
declared that they must know what terms 
of relief would be granted to Ireland, before 
they could support the new ministry, 
Mr. Fox would have found himself strength¬ 
ened by the demand, and that if no other 
man in the cabinet had listened with satisfac- 
tion to their proposals, he would. The 
Catholics, helpless as they were, having none 
of their body in the English parliament, acted 
a wise as well as generous part in relying 
silently upon Mr. Fox; but Mr.Grattan,, hav¬ 
ing become an English member for Ireland, 
ought to have insisted upon positive mea¬ 
sures of redress for her, and opposed even 
Mr. Fox’§ ministry, (as he has since that of 
the Prince Regent,) unless its first measures 
were calculated to destroy the Pittite system 
there, and to restore liberty to his long-op¬ 
pressed country. I am certain Mr. Fox 
w ould not have been displeased at this con¬ 
duct. He wag not at all a man to shudder 
at a division in the cabinet, if he was on 
right ground ; and as Ire subsequently must, 
most probably, have gone out ypon the Irish 
question, it woviM have spared him great Ja- 
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bour and anxiety, (perhaps prolonged his 
invaluable life) if he had at the outset, and 
in defence of the liberty and happiness of 
Ireland, left the cabinet: the mercenary 
crowd who hovered round him, panting for 
situation, place, and pension, and who styled 
themselves, so improperly, his friends, might 
have been disappointed, but Fox, great at St. 
Anne’s Hill, with his history, the poets, 
and a few sincere friends—if he did return 
to power, would have come in singly, and 
his ministry w r ould then have been without 
alloy. 

As I always looked upon that sort of po¬ 
licy which sanctions a bad measure, by sub¬ 
sequent inertness, as weak and* dangerous, 
I never could discover what reasons could 
influence Mr. Grattan and his friends to allow 
the union to be glossed over, as if irretriev¬ 
able; the repeal of an act of union not be¬ 
ing more difficult than that of Poyning’s 
law, or any other act treating upon Ire¬ 
land’s independence. The goodness of 
Mr. Grattan’s heart all must admit; but his 
entrance into the English parliament, after 
c c 2 
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the union, has involved -him in inextricable 
difficulties, I fear: he may recollect our con¬ 
versations after the union, when I almost 
conjured him never to sit in an English 
assembly, whose prejudices were strong and 
highly adverse to Ireland. 
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CHAPTER II. 


JN the spring of the year 1806, Mr. Fox 
was always happy to get to St. Anne’s 
Hill for a few days, and withdraw from ' 
the harassing occupations of a ministry, 
which it required all his vigour, and all 
the weight of his name to uphold; assailed 
too, as it was, by the active and indefatiga¬ 
ble adherents of the Pittite system, and 
weakened by a want of popularity, naturally 
resulting from the neutralized course it 
appeared to pursue. At St. Anne’s, as he 
had been at La Grange, when he withdrew 
from the splendour and amusements df 
Paris, he seemed more than ever to delight 

in the country. A small party, consisting 

0 * 

of General Fitzpatrick, and Lord Albermarle 
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and family, found their time pass lightly 
away ; Mr. Fox, with a few chosen friends, 
•was also truly happy and cheerful; Lord Al¬ 
bemarle was sincerely attached to him, and 
was very much regarded by him. Lord A. 
was one of those amiable and unaffected 
men, possessing sound sense, great good¬ 
nature, and a feeling heart,—no talker, but 
always delivering himself well, and naturally, 
—a most excellent domestic character, and 
worthy, from the simplicity of bis manners, 
the integrity of his mind, and his love of 
liberty and respect lor humanity, every way 
worthy the friendship of Mr. Fox. This 
nobleman has spoken little in the lords, but 
when he has done so, it was always on grand 
principles, and, much as the more prominent 
public characters are applauded for their 
exertions, I would ever prefer the modest 
merit, ingenious nature, and nobje heart of 
Lord Albemarle, to the shining orator of a 
party,—to the consummate politician, alive 
to all the movements and prospects of that 
party, but dead to the grand interests of his 
country and thfe world. 
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Lord Albemarle was sincerely beloved 

by Mr. Fox ;—Lady Albemarle, whose 

sincerity and naivete were very pleasing, and 

who was the lovelv mother of some fine 

•/ 

children, there* with her, also contributed 
to make St. Anne’s Hill still more agreeable. 
The Messieurs Porters, excellent and respect¬ 
able young men, neighbours of Mr. Fox, and 
by hiln long esteemed, were occasionally with 
us. They found no difference in the great 
minister and the tranquil possessor of St. 
Anne’s Hill. I had seen nothing resembling 
this scene but La Grange; and 1 cannot but 
think that Fox and La Fayette, if parallels 
of great men, in the manner of Plutarch, 
were made, would be found similar charac- 
ters in a great variety of leading points,— 
of more purity, disinterestedness, and sensi¬ 
bility, than any of modern days,—equally 
great, equally happy in retirement,—contem¬ 
ners of power,—true to liberty,—warm 
and affectionate friends,—fond of domestic 
life—the country and the poets,—of serene 
and admirable temper,—disclaiming every 
species o£ ostentation,—tolerant and liberal 
in religion,—kind and'benevolent to infe- 



riors,—easily amused, and'hospitable in no 
common degree While at St. Anne’s Hill, 
*he dispatches were brought to Mr. Fox, 
and forwarded from thence to his majesty. 

It might be supposed by some, that the 
cares of his new situation abstracted him 
from all thoughts of his Greek ; but I am 
going to give a proof the lively concern 
he continued to take in every thing relating 
to the poets. Early one morning, 1 had Eu¬ 
ripides in my hand, and was reading Alcestis, 
which I had formerly wished to do in Ireland, 
but had an incomplete edition of Euripides, 
(as the heads of Dublin university leave out 
in their course' Alcestis, one of Euripides’ 
most interesting and best pieces) and could 
obtain no better in the country. “ How do 
you like it ?” said Mr. Fox, entering, and 
well pleased to think a little about Euripides, 
instead of the perplexing state of the con¬ 
tinent, and the complicated difficulties at 
home:—“ I have just begun,” said I, “ and 
cannot tell yet.” “ You will find something 
you will like,—tell me when you come to 
it.” I read on,—his servant was dressing 
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him,—he waited and watched me atten¬ 
tively ; when I came to the description of 
Alcestis, I proceeded with emotion, till I 
came to the part so pathetically depicting 
Alcestis : after praying for her children, 


" n*vra 5 Su/AUf, HOST 1 AJjlijjio;' 00/j.ng 


And again, 

" KaTriir* SaXxfAon nwirSow, noti fcyes 
Evtxi&x J« JaKJtCE x’'aAEyE» t»2( 
OAsitt^ov;,” &C. &C. 

cr - .- . . . <rs ^'aAA'/) ri{ yw! kixtiktiteu 

ToQpui (u> UK iurtj'w a'ltjus 

Kvm Oi wgo;OTTiW<*,” &C. (SiC. 


I laid down the book upon the sofa! 
Mr. Fox looked full of a kind of satisfaction 
on perceiving that I could not go on. In a 
short time I finished the description, which, 
for pathos and exquisite tenderness, is, 1 be¬ 
lieve, unrivalled in description; it is full of 
those touches of. nature, which no man can 
mistake; placing Alcestis, and every object 
before us r in so lively ’a manner* that he 



who does not sympathize with her—he who 
does not feel the tear start as he goes on, 
ought to shut up Euripides, learn to grow 
rich, and never attempt to speak of the poets. 
Alcestis was, I think, Mr. Fox’s favourite 
play in this favourite dramatic author. In 
the evening, and next morning, we talked it 
over, and I was quite gratified to find how 
much we coincided, as besides warmly ad¬ 
miring the delightful character of Alcestis, I 
concurred with him entirely as to Hercules, 
whose indecent levity, subsequent compunc¬ 
tion, and restoration of Alcestis to the faith¬ 
ful and afflicted Admetus, we both thought 
admirably pourtrayed by Euripides. 

Mr. Fox’s memory shewed itself to be pe¬ 
culiarly powerful in regard to the poets. He 
had not, perhaps, read Alcestis, and conse¬ 
quently, the admired passage, for a long 
series of years, and yet he anticipated the 
very spot where he expected me to stop, 
with as much precision as if he had been 
looking over my shoulder. I have seen him, 
too, in speaking of Spencer’s Fairy Queen 



and Tasso, turn to* the works of the Italian 
poet, and point out, here and there, lines and 
images, similar to parts of Spencer’s work, 
with as much rapidity as if they had been 
marked out for him. Among the ancient 
English poets he entertained a sincere vene¬ 
ration for Chaucer, a poet, in tenderness and 
natural description, resembling Euripides. 

At St. Anne’s the same regular and happy 
life was led when Mr. Fox was there, as for¬ 
merly ; with this difference, that reading 
aloud in history gave place to business. 
Although now the first minister of England, 
I never observed in him a wish to enlarge 
his little farm around St*. Anne’s, or to 
exchange it for something larger and less 
modest: he never thought of a grand house 
in the country, and the utmost acquisition he 
meditated, was a small wood and a rural 
cottage, for shooting, at a distance cf a mile 
and a half from St. Anne’s. His meditations 
and serious thoughts were all given to his 
country; his lighter ones to his beloved 
authors,' to St. Anne’s, and the unfading 
pleasures of the country. As the season ad- 



vanced, he looted forward, with secret satis¬ 
faction, to the months when parliament hav¬ 
ing risen, he would be able to spend more 
time out of town. 

As I have restricted myself a great deal in 
my present work, from observations upon 
any thing like a detailed account of Mr. Fox’s 
ministry, one incident is, however, too 
pleasing an irfstance of his equanimity to be 
withheld.* In a certain debate, Mr. Canning 


♦When my readers consider that I have waited Jive 
years in the expectation that some work, doing justice to 
Mr. Fox’s amiable and great qualities, would appear, from 
some pen capable of doing more justice to him than mine, 
no improper forwardness will, I trust, be now imputed to 
me. I happen to entertain an exactly inverse view from 
that taken by the friends consulted by Lord Holland, 
(vide the end of his preface to Historical Fragment) and 
to think that the historic remains should have been 
delayed, and that the life or memoir, of Mr. Fox should 
have been promptly brought out. The one was not 
immediately called for, and would have appeared to more 
advantage after a lapse of time : the other was anxiously 
wished for by every lover of freedom and admirer of Fox. 
I regret much that Lord Holland was induced, by any 
advice, to alter the sentiments he entertained when I last 
conversed with him in 1807, at St. Anne’s Hill. That 
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had attacked him with a greater degree of 
acrimony than I thought becoming, whe¬ 
ther Mr. Fox’s experience, or the former good 
terms between them, when Mr. Canning 
was very young, authorized. This I heard 
in the gallery, and saw, with great indigna¬ 
tion, that the young politicians and asso¬ 
ciates, whom Mr. Fox had raised into a parti¬ 
cipation of power with himself, by no 
means repelled, with proper spirit, the attack 
of their taunting, yet able, adversary. There 
was a something of the 

“ Adsum qui feci—in me convertite ferrum” 

wanting; and, in truth, I never perceived 
a sufficient appreciation of this great man in 
that quarter, so as to induce me to hold a 
very high opinion of some of his colleagues. 
Like Ajax, Fox was left with his broad shield 
and dauntless arm to avert every attack. 

” & fi 0u fuxii xfiitraaxt futnm'" 


noble anA amiable character has but to follow his own 
clear and caildid conceptions, to render him fully worthy 
•f his great and immortal relative. 
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and still his value was not adequately recog*- 
nised. How often have I inwardly smiled at 
full-blown vanity, and said, “ is this a 
worthy associate for Fox ?” On the night of 
the debate I allude to, Mr. Fox took me 
home with him. He was quite placid and 
cheerful, as he generally was; and though I 
expressed my vexation at Mr. Canning’s 
acrimony, he seemed perfectly unruffled by 
it, and very well pleased at his majority. 
There was a degree of majesty and compo¬ 
sure that I have often admired about Mr. 
Fox, during his-short ministry in 1806, but 
never more than highly befitting the minister 
of a great empire, on this occasion, when 
another would have felt provoked at Mr. 
Canning’s intemperance, or at least displeased 
that some of his younger friends had not 
repelled the attack with energy, and even 
resentment. I am quite willing to admit 
the amiable qualities and very powerful- 
talents (the best, I think, of the Pitt school) 
of Mr. Canning; 1 should be wrong not to 
acknowledge a generosity of disposition in 
his raising him much above his ci-devant 
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party, because I have experienced it; but in 
recording this incident concerning Mr. Fox, 
I am sure he will join with me in admiring 
the suavity of the man, and the calmness of 
the minister. 

Every application made to him by old 
friends, or by any persons in middle life, to 
whom promises had been made, he answered 
with benignity and promptitude. Constancy 
in friendship, and gratitude for services or as¬ 
sistance, were, indeed, among his greatest vir¬ 
tues,and rareones, it must be allowed, in a mi¬ 
nister of state. Of this a gentleman at the Irish 
bar, of much respectability and talents, lately 
furnished me with a remarkable proof. This 
gentleman had, when at the English bar, 
been useful to Mr. Fox respecting some elec¬ 
tion business. A great number of years 
had elapsed. The gentleman went to Ireland, 
and practised at the Irish bar. Upon Mr. 
Fox’s coming into power in 1806, he wrote 
over directly, expressing himself in a very 
handsome manner, and informing him that 
he had recommended him to the Duke of 
Bedford’s notice. 
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Certainly no responsibility lay upon Mr. 
Fox in this gentleman’s case. The Irish 
Whig party, by the effects of the union, 
had been absorbed into the parliament of 
England, and was no more seen or heard of. 
I have alluded to the deficiency as it ap¬ 
peared, and still appears to me, in Messrs. 
Grattan and Ponsonby in not making terms 
for Ireland, previous to supporting the new 
ministry.—It is there the neglect of Mr. Cur¬ 
ran is to be charged. Mr. Grattan declined 
accepting office himself—Mr. Ponsonby 
made his own terms, and became Chancellor, 
while Mr. Curran, who had laboured along 
with them in the same vocation, so long, 
and so powerfully in defence of Ireland’s 
rights, was left, by his own party, unnoticed, 
and in no very enviable situation in the hall 
of the four courts in Dublin. As I admired 
Mr. Curran’s talents, and thought him hardly 
used, I spoke very warmly and strongly to 
Mr. Fox, on my going over, respecting him': 
representing that it was disgraceful to a Fox- 
ite ministry, to pass by. such a man, and 
venturing to urge what my friendship for 
Mr. Curran sincefely prompted. Mr. Fox 



heard me, as he always did, (and it was most 
rarely I importuned him on any political 
matter,) with attention and complacency— 
was not displeased at my earnestness, and 
said (though he by no means seemed to think 
it to be quite an easy matter,) “ Yes, yes, 
Curran must be taken care of.”— There“is 
nothing more obvious in an attentive exami¬ 
nation of Mr. Fox’s character, than that 
singleness of heart, and decided line of con¬ 
duct, which impelled him to do what was 
right, without at all considering the preju¬ 
dices of others. The Irish party of ci-devant 
Whigs, had clearly left Mr. Curran out of 
their calculations ; or, from their making no 
previous stipulations, were umtble.to protect 
his interests. Mr. Fox, guided by the recti¬ 
tude and generosity of bis mind, desired that 
justice should be done, and as there was diffi¬ 
culty and objections in Mr. Curran’s case, 
without Mr. Fox his subsequent elevation 
would have been uncertain. 

While Mr. Fox thus appeared pontented 
und moderate, constant and affectionate to 
old friends, and attached* to his books and 

D d 
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the country, just as when he filled a private 
station, he also evinced a noble disinterested¬ 
ness about his family and connections ; he 
sought neither place nor pension for them 
on coming into office; he secured no rever¬ 
sions, or sinecures for himself or them, and 
not a view or thought of his mind tended 
to his own or family’s aggrandizement. A 
beloved and most deserving nephew, highly 
gifted in point of talent, liberal and of 
congenial mind to himself. Lord Holland, 
was without situation, and his uncle the 
first minister, as well as genius, in the empire. 
Disinterestedness consists of two branches, 
taking nothing for selfish purposes, and 
sacrificing personal feelings for the good of 
others. Mr. Fox evinced dislerestedness 
in both respects, and it was quite impossi¬ 
ble to conceive any thing more devoid of 
selfish or ambitious ideas, than the feelings 
of that great man’s mind. 

On returning from St. Anne’s Hill, he 
resumed his occupations at the office with 
greater alacrity and steadiness. He received 
the foreign ministers with dignity and affa- 
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bility, and they found the asperities of the 
preceding ministry soften into a wise system 
of conciliation, whilst the genuine energy 
of genius began' to create new sentiments 
of respect in frheir courts for England. 
Mildness of temper had taken place of 
domineering ; and foreign courts, which had 
revolted at the imperious tone of a bully, 
suffered themselves to be persuaded like 
friends, and argued with as equals. 

At the English foreign office, I found 
myself in a very different situation from that 
at the Bureau des Afftiires Etrangers, at 
Paris. There we reviewed past transactions 
in the extraordinary time of the Stuarts and 
Louis XIV., and contemplated the final result 
in the just humiliation of Louis, under 
William and Anne, with unfeigned plea¬ 
sure. Here I could only review a series of 
blunders, as I cast my eye over the map of 
Europe, and on the list of foreign courts 
to which England had once sent Am¬ 
bassadors. In one case, a despot bad 
been gloriously repressed; and when all 
the rational'purposes of war had been ful- 
d d 2 
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filled, peace had given repose to Europe:— 
in the latter, a frantic' attempt had been 
made to dismember, and new model a great 
nation, whose efforts for self-preservation, 
sublime but terrible, had re-acted upon 
Europe, and fatally injured her just balance 
and distribution of power. How different 
were the results, when William the Third, 
comprehensive and magnanimous, directed 
the affairs of Great Britain, from those 
attending the ministry of Mr. William Pitt l 
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CHAPTER JIL 


^JNDER the auspices of Mr. Fox, Eng¬ 
land had her best chance of a favourable 
and honourable peace. • It would be need¬ 
less to investigate whether the incident 
which gave rise to the overtures was con¬ 
trived by the French government, or was 
one of those affairs familiar to governments, 
of which Mr. Fox made a noble and judi¬ 
cious use. When two great nations need 
repose, neither is degraded by making the 
first proposal, or by seeking to adjust their 
differences, and lay down their arms. Mr. 
Fox saw precious moments passing away, 
and the states of Europe becoming daily 
more enfeebled, by their copXestswith France. 
He knew that the natural resources of Eng- 
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land enabled her to defy every danger in 
time of peace, and as it was part of his 
character not to fear remote possibilities, 
he thought the present and positive good, 
resulting from diminished expenditure, the 
correction of abuses at home, and a grartd 
system of liberal European politics upon 
the continent, would counterbalance the 
increasing power of France, and that, in 
fact, it was by war she had grown great, 
and by war she would grow greater. 

The negotiation‘which ensued was a sin¬ 
gular spectacle for Europe. Fox and Tal¬ 
leyrand-— the most able men in their re- 
spective countries, in foreign affairs—were 
matched in the grand struggle to procure 
advantages for their countries, and to make 
a peace honourable to both. It is the com¬ 
mon mistake in England, that the French 
are insincere, and of this Mr. Pitt had pro¬ 
fited successfully in his coalition wars: it is 
therefore usual, even with English govern¬ 
ments, to doubt of the sincerity of France, 
and to cast the imputation of insincerity on 
her, at the end of every unsuccessful nego* 
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tiation. I am of opinion, that even in common 
life an overweening degree of suspicion is of 
injurious consequence, that it irritates and 
alienates to a great degree, and places par¬ 
ties in a state of repulsion, hostile to their 
peace and good understanding. It is still 
more dangerous, and the mischief is nfCTe 
extensive when this disposition separates 
nations. 

I believe the French government was sin¬ 
cere, in 1806, in their wish for peace, as all 
my observations in the year 1802, in France, 
confirmed me in the idea, that not only the 
people but the government were sincerely 
inclined to preserve a good' understanding 
with Great Britain, until the First Consul 
became irritated at the constant attacks upon 
him in the English journals. 

But when Mr. Pitt was no more, he, 

whose measures had so plainly been directed 

not merely against the rank and consequence, 

but against the’ very existence of the 

French people, a great cause of alienation 

• * 

from Great Britain was removed, and those 
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angry feelings, which were excited against an 
arrogant persecutor, were buried in his tomb. 
Besides, Mr. Fox, whose generous and sin¬ 
cere nature, acknowledged love of peace, and 
great capacity, were well'known to the 
French nation and government, was placed 
aWhe helm, and they had reason to expect 
manly and dignified discussion, instead of 
captious or imperious cavilling in a negotia¬ 
tion. Lord Grenville unfortunately was 
joined with Mr. Fox, indeed, but even the 
co-operation of that minister, so memorably 
unconciliating in the department for foreign 
affairs at the commencement of the war with 
France, was forgotten, under the idea that 
he had acted a subordinate part to Mr. Pitt, 
and that the happier temper of Fox would 
produce better feelings. 

As the negotiation proceeded, Mr. Fox 
shewed great anxiety, not that of a politician 
anxious to gain credit for successful measures, 
but of a man deeply impressed with a regard 
for the interests of suffering humanity. I do 
not say that he expected, as it advanced, that 
it would arrive at a Happy termination. Mr. 
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Pitt, whose unfortunate and old system had 
been revived after the truce of 1802, had 
rendered pacification nearly impossible. He 
had so much fuyther involved and injured the 
continent, particularly Russia, by persever¬ 
ing in his plans, which no experience could 
correct, no time or irrevocable events 
could enlighten, that England, in 1806’, 
with Mr. Fox at the head of her councils, 
saw herself incapable of including the inte¬ 
rests of the continent, as was desirable, along 
with her own. The losses of Russia hurried 
her into a hasty treaty.. No other formidable 
power remained unbroken, that could join 
with her, and, by its additional weight, make 
the scale preponderate against, • or balance 
that of France. 

Mr. Fox’s exalted name was beneficial 
indeed to England : he knew the character of 
the French emperor, too, and was himself 
personally respected and esteemed by the 
government of France; but this was a feeble 
substitute for the weight of an allied power. 
England and France were thus brought to 
the work of peace single-handed. The acute. 
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ingenious, and penetrating mind of Talley¬ 
rand, was supported by the vast advantages 
gained by France, and confirmed by the dan¬ 
gerous prolongation of war—the mild, argu¬ 
mentative, and commanding energy of Fox, 
was unabashed by such superiority ; yet the 
great nation, whose interests he guarded, re¬ 
quired high terms to satisfy it, and with Ro¬ 
man magnanimity was willing, involved as 
she had been by a rash and inexperienced 
minister, to perish, rather than compromise 
her dignity, or descend from her rank. 

As the negotiation went on, Mr. Fox 
evinced less hope. He was, however, doing 
his duty, and a fortunate opportunity, at least, 
was afforded him of presenting to England 
and Europe his character in all its grandeur, 
purity, and benevolence, on a scale adequate 
to admit of its full expansion. Who can 
read his expressions to Talleyrand, ending one 
of his early dispatches, unmoved ? Let 
us," said this incomparable minister, “ en¬ 
deavour to do what we cart for the glory and 
interests of our countries, and for•the happi - 

• i 

ness of the human race !" It is here that the 
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genius of Fox bursts out with a splendour 
at once brilliant and warm. His great heart 
yearning for the good of his fellow creatures* 
swelledas he wrote; and, pregnant with every 
sentiment worthy of a statesman, a citizen, 
and a Christian, inspired his pen with lines 
that, if inscribed on his tomb, would alone 
entitle him to immortal renown, the grati¬ 
tude of his country, and the veneration of 
Europe. But a fatal change was at hand ! 

Oh, readers! when I anticipate the mourn¬ 
ful scenes which follbwed—the cold shud¬ 
dering which seizes me,—the stealing tear 
which falls—unfit me for my task !—If the 
minister is forgotten in the friend,—those 
who value the endearing ties of domestic 
life, and the mild virtues which adorn it, 
will pardon an expression of anguish, when 
I recollect what Fox w^s,—and that he is 
now bo more! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ABOUT the end of May, M rs. Fox men¬ 
tioned slightly to me that Mr. Fox was 
unwell ; but at this time there was no alarm 
or apprehension. In the beginning of June 
I received a message from her, requesting me 
to come to him as he had expressed a 
wish for me to rfcad to him, if I was disen¬ 
gaged. It was in the evening, and I found 
him reclining upon a couch, uneasy and 
languid. It seemed to me so sudden an 
attack, that I was surprized and shocked. He 
requested me .to read some of the iEneid tp 
him, and desired me to turn to the fourth 
book : this was his favourite part. The tone 
of melancholy with which • that inimitable 
beok commences, was pleasing to his mind; 
he enjoyed the reading much. Dido was his 
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most admired character in the iEneid. I 
have often heard him repeat with animation. 


t( Nec tibi diva parens, generis nee Dardanus auctor, 
Perfide: sed duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucasus, Hyreanaeque admorunt ubera tigres. 

Nam quid dissimulo, aut quae me ad majora reservo/? . 
Num fletu ingemuit nostro? num lumina flexitf 
Num lacrymas victus dedit, autmiseratusamantem est ? 


The same sort of indignant burst he admired 
in this character, so happily pourtrayed by 
Metastasio; and I have heard him also dwell 
upon, and repeat, that part of Dido’s speech. 


Ecco, la foglia,” &g. &c. 


with the same feeling. I read this evening 
to him the chief part of the fourth book. 
He appeared relieved, and to forget his unea¬ 
siness and pains; but I felt this recurrence 
to Virgil as a mournful omen of a great attack 
upon his system, and that he was already 
looking to abstract himself from noise and 
tumult, and politics.—Henceforth his illness 
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rapidly increased, and was pronounced a 
dropsy! I have reason to think that he 
turned his thoughts very soon to retirement 
at St. Anne’s Hill, as he found the pres¬ 
sure of business insupportably harassing, 
and I have ever had in mind those lines, as 
vejj applicable to him at this time: 


And as an hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the goal, from whence at first she flew, 

1 still had hopes—my long vexations past. 

Here to return, and die at last.” 


Another of those -symptoms of melan¬ 
choly foreboding, I thought, was shewn in his 
manner at Holland-house. Mrs. Fox, he, and 
I, drove there several times before his illness 
confined him, and when exercise was strongly 
urged. He looked around him the last day 
he was there with a farewell tenderness that 
struck me very much. It was the placer 
where he had spent his youthful days. Every 
lawn, garden, tree, and walk, were viewed'by 
him with peculiar affection. He pointed out 
its beauties to me, and in particular shewed 1 
me a green lane or avenue, which His mother, 
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the late lady Holland, had made by shutting 
tip a road. He was a very exquisite judge of 
the picturesque, and had mentioned to me 
how beautiful this road had become, since 
converted into* an alley. He raised his eyes 
in the house, looked around, and was. earnest 
in pointing out every thing he liked and Re¬ 
membered. 

Soon, however, his illness very alarmingly 
increased: he suffered dreadful pains, and 
often rose from dinner with intolerable suf¬ 
fering. His temper never changed, and was 
always serene and sweet: it was amazing to 
behold so much distressing anguish, and so 
great equanimity. His friends, alarmed, 
crowded round him, as well as fhose relatives 
who in a peculiar degree knew his value 
and affectionate nature. His colleagues fre¬ 
quently consulted with him. The garden of 
the house at Stable Yard, (since the Duke 
of York’s) was daily filled with, anxious en¬ 
quirers. The foreign ambassadors, or minis¬ 
ters, or private friends of Mr. Fox, walked 
there, eager to know his state of health, and 
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catch at the hope of amendment. As he 
grew worse, he ceased to go out in his 
carriage, and was drawn in a garden chair at 
times round the walks. I have myself drawn 
him whilst the Austrian ambassador. Prince 
Staremburgh, conversed with him; his man- 
ney^was as easy, and his mind as penetrating 
and vigorous as ever; and he transacted busi¬ 
ness in this way, though heavily oppressed 
by his disorder, with perfect facility. 

General Fitzpatrick, Lord Robert Spencer, 
and Lord Fitzwilliam, almost constantly 
dined and spent the evening with him. 
Among all his chosen friends, none was more 
attached to him,,or more cherished in return 
by Mr. Fox,' than Lord Fitzwilliam. This 
nobleman, in many points of character, ap¬ 
proximated to Mr. Fox : mild and benevo¬ 
lent—dignified and unassuming—with no¬ 
thing of the effeminacy of nobility about 
him: a warm and unshaken friend—redeem¬ 
ing his aberration in politics by a noble re¬ 
turn to the great man, whose opinions on the 
French war had proved to.be so correct— 
Lord Fitzwilliam, though less noticed, has 
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more of the genuine statesman, than Lords 
Grenville or Grey, and in mind and manner 
resembled Mr. Fox more than any other of 
his colleagues. His unremitting and tender 
solicitude for Mr. Fox’s health was that of a 
brother. 

The Prince of Wales at this time shewed 
all the marks of a feeling heart, and of great 
constancy in friendship, more honourable to 
him than the high station he adorned. Al¬ 
most every day he called and saw Mr. Fox; 
There was no affectation, in his visits;—the 
countenance full of good-natured concern— 
the manner expressive of lively interest— 
the softened voice evinced that not all the 
splendour, the flattery, or pleasures of a 
court, had changed the brightest feature in 
the human character —attention to a sick and 
drooping friend. —Posterity, I trust; will re¬ 
ceive his public character as a great king— 
the lover of his people—the , protector of 
liberty, and defender of the laws—as bright, 
if not brighter, than that of any of his prede¬ 
cessors; blit if his affectionate solicitude about 

• • 

the great statesman then struggling under a 

e e 
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cruel disease, and the constancy of his friend¬ 
ship to Fox, even till the last glimmering 
spark of life was extinct, were the only traits 
recorded of him, posterity will say this was 
a great prince, a faithful friend, and possessed 
of a feeling, uncorrupted heart! When the 
TPrlnce was out of town, as also when Mr. 
Fox removed, and he saw him no more, I 
wrote daily to his Royal Highness, at his 
Own desire, giving minute and constant 
accounts of the invalid’s health, till the 
melancholy scene was closed ! 

The whole Royal Family manifested re¬ 
spect and sympathy for this great patriot, 
and the Duke's of Clarence and York called 
in person to enquire in regard to his health. 
But as his illness grew more violent, he saw 
fewer visitors. Lord Holland, with filial 
affection and attention, seldom left his uncle. 
Miss Fox, his Lordship’s sister, who was 
much beloved by Mr. Fox, and whose candid 
and amiable mind, superior accomplish¬ 
ments, and sincere attachment to the cause 
* 

of humanity and liberty, rendered her worthy 
of the love of such a relative, was unremitting 
in her attendance. 
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Mrs. Fox, whose unwearied attentions 
Were the chief comfort of the sufferer and 
myself, read aloud a great deal to him. 
Crabbe’s poems in manuscript pleased him a 
great deal, in particular, the little episode of 
Phoebe Dawson. He did not, however, hear 
them all read, and there are parts in which 
he would have suggested alterations. We 
thus read, relieving each other, a great num¬ 
ber of novels to him. 

He now saw very few persons. At One 
singular interview I was at this time present. 
Mr. Sheridan wished to see Mr. Fox, to 
which the latter reluctantly consented, re¬ 
questing Lord Grey to remain in the room. 
The meeting was short and unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Fox, with more coldness than I ever saw 
him assume to any one, spoke but a few 
Words. Mr. Sheridan was embarrassed, and 
little passed, but mere words of course. I 
have related this circumstance in order to 
shew the sincerity of Mr. Fox’s nature, and 
to disprove the false idea that latterly any 
•particular intimacy subsisted between Mr. 
Fox, and that celebrated orator. 

£ e 2 
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A few days after, he received Mr. Grattan 

in a very different manner,—warm and 

friendly to a great degree.—Mr. G. was 

leaving England, and never saw Mr. Fox 

% 

again. I am sure, had Mr. Grattan known 
him better,—had he been fully aware of the 
ntlbk; independence of his character,—how 
thoroughly he loved liberty,—and how truly 
he despised party, that he would himself 
have held, subsequently, a different course, 
and either have retired from parliament 
(without Fox it being to him a hopeless scene) 
or have stood aloof from the Grenville and, 
Grey party. In either case that great and 
amiable man would have shewn himself 
far more worthy the friendship of Mr. Fox, 
and would have stood much higher in the 
pages of history. 

As his disorder increased, the operation of 
tapping was performed, which he bore with 
great calmness and resolution. In the mean 
time the negotiation with France was pro¬ 
ceeding : in the commencement of his illness 
he had dictated the dispatches, but he was* 
no longer equal to ibe conduct of it, and the 
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appointment of Lord Lauderdale was one of 
the last of his acts in that affair. This ne¬ 
gotiation, as is well known, assumed a dif¬ 
ferent aspect, when the genius of Fox no 
longer directed it: it may be allowed to be 
said, that to conduct such an affair to q 
successful result, much temper, much con¬ 
ciliation, and an Oblivion of unhappy and 
irremediable events in Europe, were all 
required, in order to meet the French ne¬ 
gotiators upon proper ground. All these 
Mr. Fox possessed; it is to be feared hi* 
virtual successor. Lord* Grenville, wanted 
them! He was, in many respects, an un¬ 
fortunate person to succeed Mr. Fox, in ne¬ 
gotiating with France. Lord Grenville may 
be deemed an able debater, a man of sound 
sense, and correct and indefatigable in bu¬ 
siness ; but the grand qualities of genius— 
that sensibility, which appreciates the feel¬ 
ings and wants of others, and meets the 
just demands of humanity half way, that 
intuitive glance which comprehends time and 
place, and regulates a complicated affair by 
a stroke of the pen, were,not his! Besides, 
he had been concerned in almost all the 
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unsuccessful wars and negotiations of Mr. 
Pitt! The French nation, under an Em¬ 
peror, could not soon forget the insults of¬ 
fered to the republic. A negotiation which 
was exceedingly complicated in the hands 
of Mr. Fqx, in those of Lord Grenville 
was sure to fail ? That great man himself 
began to entertain feeble hopes of its suc¬ 
cess; but I apprehend, had he lived, he 
would have surmounted every difficulty, and 
he was not himself aware of half the respect 
and veneration entertained for his character 
upon the continent,- No one will deny that 
the best probability of peace was destroyed, 
when Mr. Fox became unable to direct the 
negotiation. 

On recovering the first operation of tap¬ 
ping, he began to wish much to leave towp. 
In truth, he had now every reason to do so,—• 
visitors fatigued and oppressed him.—He 
languished for St. Anne’s Hill, and there all 
his hopes and wishes centred: he thought of 
a private life, and of resigning his office, 
and we had hopes,that he might be restored 
sufficiently to enjoy health by abstaining 
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from business. TJie Duke of Devonshire 
offered him the use of Chiswick House as a 
resting place, from whence, if he gained 
strength enough, he might proceed to St. 
Anne’s. Preparations for his departure be¬ 
gan, therefore, to be made, which he saw 
with visible and unfeigned pleasure. 

Two or three days before he was removed 
to Chiswick House, Mr. Fox sent for me, 
and with marked hesitation and anxiety, 
as if he much wished it, and yet was un¬ 
willing to ask it, informed me of his 
plan of going to Chiswick House, request¬ 
ing me to form one of the family there. 
There was no occasion tq request me; 
duty, affection, and gratitude, would have 
carried me wherever he went. About 
the end of July, Mrs. Fox and he went 
there, and on the following day I joined 
them. 

I was nearly as much struck on entering 
the beautiful and glassic villa of the Duke of 
Devonshire, at Mr. Fox’s appearance, as I 
had been when I saw him first at St. Anne’s 
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Hill. The change of air and scene had 
already benefited him. I found him walk¬ 
ing about and looking at the pictures; he 
\yore a morning gown, his air was peculi¬ 
arly noble and august,—it Was the Roman 
Consul or Senator retired from the tumult 
of q busy city, and enjoying the charms of 
rural retirement, surrounded by the choicest 
productions of art. All care seemed re¬ 
moved from his mind,—his soul expatiated 
on something sublime, and Mr. Fox stood 
before me in a new, and I may truly say 
awful, point of view,—as a Christian phi¬ 
losopher, abstracted from the world, having 
taken a long farewell of it; serene, com¬ 
posed, cheerful, and willing, as long as 
he remained, to be pleased with life, parti¬ 
cipating in social converse with the same 
ease as if his.latter moments were far dis¬ 
tant. Never could Cicero, that great and 
worthy man, retired to hisTusculan villa, and 
deploring the situation of an almost ruined re¬ 
public, appear more interesting or more grand. 
The scenery around, where every thing 
looked classic and Roman, conspired much 
to Tender Mr. Fox‘inofe interesting at this 



period than any of his life. He received me 
with great complacency and kindness, and 
seemed to desire nothing but the society of 
Mrs. Fox and myself. 

The days and evenings were now devoted 
to reading aloud, Paiamon and Arcite, 
improved by Dryden,—Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets,—the aEneid,—and Swift’s poetry.— 
He found, also, great pleasure in shewing me 
the pictures of Belisarius, &c. which adorn 
the delightful villa at Chiswick, and also 
the gardens and grounds. There was a 
benevolence in this I well understood; 
Mr. Fox knew mankind well, and whilst the 
busy stir of politics were alluring, and 
inciting others to pursue new plans, and to 
look to new patrons and friends, he desired 
that I should find every thing pleasant in our 
new abode to compensate for seclusion, and 
attendance on an invalid. In fact, the 
delicacy and tenderness of his mind were 
unparalleled, and, in one peculiar respect, I 
always observed him to be, at all times, 
above what are called great men, inasmuch 
as friendship with him levelled all distinc- 
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tions, and constantly led him to consult the 
wants and feelings of his friend on the equal 
ground of human rights. 

As I drew him round Chiswick garden 
alternately with a servant, his conversation 
was pleasant and always instructive ; chiefly 
directed to objects of natural history, botany, 
&c. &c. A shade of melancholy sometimes 
stole across his countenance when objects 
reminded him of the late Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire. At times, Mrs. Fox, or Miss Fox, 
walked beside the .chair: his character 
was, as at St. Anne’s Hill, ever amiable and 
domestic. One day, when he was fatigued, 
we entered the small study on the ground- 
floor at Chiswick House, where he called for 
a volume of Swift, out of which he re¬ 
quested me to read one of his inimitably 
playful and humourous pieces of poetry. I 
yet see him in this small room smiling at the 
ludicrous images and keen touches of 
Swift 1 

He now ceased entirely to look at, or to 
desire to hear, newspapers read, and took 
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little interest in’ a negotiation, which, 
before he left town, he considered as rather 
hopeless. Lord Lauderdale was now in 
Paris, but he was no longer guided by 
Fox. I do not impute to his Lordship 
either want of talent or inclination to bring 
things to a happy issue, but rather Infer, 
that unless England abandons the Pittite 
style in diplomatic matters, all her negotia¬ 
tions will be difficult or fruitless. Happily, 
an accomplished gentleman, as well as 
dignified prince, now at the helm of affairs, 
gives room to think.that the spirit and 
conciliating manners of Fox will return 
to inspire and regulate ambassadors and 
ministers. As this is a consideration of 
great moment, and appertains to no party, 
it is well deserving the attention of the 
English government; for the time must 
arrive when negotiation will take place,— 
ambassadors be appointed, and treaties be 
made with France. Nor will the sovereign, 
who carefully superintends a negotiation 
himself, who weighs every difficulty, 

and, where he can, softens asperities, 

* 1 

discharge a light or unimportant duty to the 
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people placed under his care ! Happily, too, 
it is no longer the system of foreign 
aggression and insult followed by Mr. Pitt, 
hut one which, whatever ipay have Been 
the faults of ministers, the English nation 
have been plunged into without error on 
their part, and must now, perhaps, continue 
as well they can. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


M R - FOX began to long for St. Anne’s 
Hill, and preparations were making there 
for his reception, when we perceived, with 
sorrow, that his disorder was returning with 
redoubled violence. We had indulged in 
that delusion into which hope leads her vota¬ 
ries in the most desperate cases ; and in pro¬ 
portion to the increased love, esteem, and 
admiration, which Mr. Fox * inspired, we 
clung more anxiously to the pleasing symp¬ 
toms, which threw a gleam of joy over the 
prospect, and we endeavoured to close our eyes 
upon what was threatening and unpleasant. 
An alarming drowsiness crept frequently 
upon him, and he again evidently increased 
in size. At this period, I well recollect his 
again recurring to the yEneid: and I then read, 
at his desire-, the fourth book two or three 

i • 

times; on these evenings he occasionally 
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dosed, but I continued nly reading* happy^ 
by the sound of my voice, to contribute to 
a longer oblivion of his pains and uneasi¬ 
ness, which again became very great. As 
he would awake, his attention caught the 
part I read ; by his great memory, he easily, 
supplied what he had lost, and he never 
desired me to return and read any passage 
again. The admirable picture of a distressed 
mind with which that book opens, seemed 
to describe, in some manner his own restless 
uneasiness: and in hearing of the woes and 
death of the unfortunate Dido, he forgot, 
for a little, the cruel pains which afflict¬ 
ed himself. That beautiful and affecting 
picture of* a lingering and painful illness, 
was but too faithful a portrait of his own 
situation. 


“ Ilia gravis oculos conata attollere, rursus 
Deficit: lnfixura stridit sub pectore vulnuS. 
Ter scse attollens, cubitoque adnixa levavit: 
Ter revoluta toro est, oculisque errantibus alto 
Quaesivitcaelo luccm, ingemuitquc reperta.” 


He no longer wag equal to getting into 
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the garden chair, and all our little social 
excursions round the grounds of this seat 
were stopped. He soon also became unable 
to go out in the carriage, and the gathering 
gloom, which darkened all our hopes, daily 
increased. 

The multitude of letters from individuals 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, which 
daily poured in, and many even from the 
lowest classes, giving information of differ¬ 
ent remedies for the dropsy, were amazing. 
I answered them, as Ipng as it was in my 
power, but the number was so great, that, 
consistent with the attention requisite to 
Mr. Fox, I found it impossible to do so. The 
interest excited was quite of a sincere and 
affectionate kind, and proved to me that 
as no man had merited it better, so no one 
had ever possessed the love and confidence 
of the people in the same degree as Mr. Fox. 
He was gratified by this sincere and unaf¬ 
fected mark of regard, and wished, as far as 
was possible, the letters to be acknowledged 
with thank-s. Here, in truth, was the states- 
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man’s true reward—the • approbation and 
gratitude of the people—here was. honour 
which wealth could not purchace, or rank or 
power!—here was the tribute due, and paid, 
to the inestimable character the world was 
soon to lose! Every minister and statesman 
hhs adherents and friends ; because he has, 
or has had, means of serving and promoting 
the interests of many; but it has rarely 
occurred, that three nations would pour in 
around the bed of a dying statesman, their 
anxious solicitudes, their hopes, and their 
advice for his health.-—Why was it so ?— 
Fox was the friend of mankind, and soared as 
much above common ministers and states¬ 
men, in benevolence and every Christian yir? 
tue, as he did in genius and knowledge. 

Many letters of a political nature, proved 
the independence of the character of Britons, 
and also the great political estimation of 
Mr. Fox, founded on, the soundness of his 
principles, which pervaded every class, and 
strongly contrasted him with the despotic 
minister he had so long opposed. Around 
the bed of the Patriot minister, the bless- 
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mgs and prayers of three nations were offered, 
while ho continued to exist:—on his couch, 
no curses of the oppressed, no 


“ groans not loud but deep” 

assailed him to trouble his intervals of rest, 
or heighten his moments of anguish. His 
long career had been marked by exertions for 
the happiness of mankind : he had cared 
little for the ordinary objects of men—he had 
not panted for power for the sole pleasure of 
dictating to others—he hadhad but oneobject 
ever in view—it was simple and grand—the 
happiness of nations ! The Protestants, Dis¬ 
senters, and Catholics—the bfack'inhabitants 
of distant climes—all held a place in his 
heart as men. What could disturb the 
last moments of such a mind ? What was 
to revive one anxious, doubting thought ? 
Had he not followed all the precepts of 
Christianity, and carried its divine doctrines 
into the very cabinet and the closet of his 
sovereign ? Had he not consecrated his 
boundless talents to struggles for liberty and 
peace, and in worshipping his God with a 

F f 
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pure heart, had he not all'the merit of a sub¬ 
lime charity, which expanded over every na¬ 
tion, and acted powerfully for his own, to 
offer at the throne of an immortal and be¬ 
nignant Deity ?—No torturer had shaken his 
lash, and prepared his torments under his mi¬ 
nistry—no system of intolerance, debarring 
man of his right of religious liberty, had 
cramped society under his auspices—-no 
persecution of the press—no banishment or 
imprisonment, or trial for life of any citizen 
for freedom and political opinions,—no un¬ 
christian or unwise, attacks upon an agita¬ 
ted and suffering nation, which sought but 
liberty and peace—no despotic pride, which 
trampled the people and elbowed the sove¬ 
reign—had distinguished his ministry ! He 
was departing as he had lived, the unshaken 
friend of all the just rights of man—no 
calumny had deterred—no weak fears had 
ever prevented him from defending them.— 
What was to disturb the last hours of such a 
man ? 

General Fitzpatrick, whose constant atten¬ 
tion spoke the true and unchanged lriend, to 
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the last moment of Mr. Fox’s life: Lord 
Holland, whose affectionate attentions were 
those of a son, and Miss Fox, .who to all 
the amiability, of her sex joined the supe¬ 
rior and philosophic mind of her uncle. 
Lord Robert Spencer, sincere and affec¬ 
tionate, and enlivening to his departing 
friend—Mrs. Fox, of whose unwearied and 
almost heroic exertions—of whose tender 
heart, which throbbed in unison with his, 
and vibrated at every pang he felt, •who 
never left his bed-side, but to snatch a little 
repose to enable her to renew her cares, and 
of whom the pen which writes cannot 
describe the excellence, the duty, and at¬ 
tachment manifested in the* awful moments 
preceding Mr. Fox’s dissolution—myself,— 
not more than beginning to discover all the 
brightness and beauty of his character, but 
anxious to. pay debts of gratitude and 
affection,—now, wjere the only persons ad¬ 
mitted to his apartments—friendship, and 
all its endearing offices, was what Mr. Fox 
above all men was entitled to, at this af¬ 
flicting period. His wfcole life had been 
remarkable for his constancy, and warmth of 
r f 2 
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attachment to those he selected as his friends; 
the' late Duke of Devonshire, as well as the 
Duchess Dowager, were most unremitting 
and kind in every care and. attention, that 
a noble hospitality, and sincere affection, 
cquld bestow. The Duke, whose friendship 
was warm for Mr. Fox, was among the 
last who were admitted to see him. 

London and Chiswick House now pre¬ 
sented most strongly - contrasted scenes ; 
a new ministry was raising its head in the 
metropolis, of which Lords Grenville and 
Grey were the leaders. I do not know that 
Mr. Fox’s opinion was ever taken upon the 
formation of another ministry, and of its 
future measures, and I fully incline to think 
that it was not. The dispatches had long 
ceased to be laid before him, and the last 
political news intimated to him, was the 
refusal of Alexander to ratify the treaty 
concluded at Paris by his minister. As his 
disorder had become entirely confirmed, and 
little or no hope existed of his recovery, 
the cabinet ceased^o look to him for advice; 
and, before his great mind was harassed by 
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the second inroad made by the disorder, 
they seemed to hold his retreat to Chiswick, 
as a virtual resignation of office. 

Lord Grenville never came there; Lord 
Grey, I think, rarely: as the world was re¬ 
ceding from the view of the illustrious cha¬ 
racter who had given the ministry all its lus¬ 
tre, I contemplated with calm indifference 
the busy movements of men, and inwardly 
smiled at the sanguine, and I may say, pre¬ 
sumptuous ideas of those who thought that 
a ministry, in opposition to a tory party, 
without Fox, could maintain a strong posi¬ 
tion between the court and the people; 
above all, who imagined that on the rupture 
of the negotiation, success would follow the 
revival of the old plans upon the continent. 
I knew how very grand and original were 
Mr. Fox’s ideas, in case of the continuation 
of hostilities, and I expected not that the 
new ministry, which was growing out oi 
his secession from politics and business, 
would imitate his benevolence towards the 
people, or that they could invent or prepare 
those plans which, lifee the bolt of Jove, 
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might fall, sudden and irresistible, and 
change the face of war, or inspire new 
and strange feelings in a triumphant and 
insolent enemy. 

There was, as every one must allow, the 
conduct of active and attentive politicians 
in this; but still it was but the manner of 
ordinary men! Had I seen them hovering 
round the couch of departing genius, and 
catching from bis lips those admonitions, 
which those who are leaving the world 
give with peculiar effect, I should have 
augured better of the coming time. Had 
that deference, to so great a political cha¬ 
racter, brought' them to seek his last 
ideas, as illuminating principles to guide 
and inform them, I should have said, 
England’s star is not yet obscured; and if 
the spirit of Fox lives in their councils, she 
may escape every threatening evil. ‘ S: It 
would be improper and unjust to say, that 
the cabinet felt relieved by Mr. Fox’s 
removal, as that of a superior mind eclipsing 
every other; but it is allowable to say, 
that they did not evince that anxiety for 



his health, which ®ften induces men to cling, 
to the last, to a friend and adviser, to 
extract from him those sentiments, or that 
council, which may, in some measure, 
supply his place. That Mr. Fox would not 
have refused such aid to his country, 
even while he hovered on the brink* of *a 
better world, his whole life and conduct 
prove; and that he was capable of doing 
so, with a mind in full vigour to his last 
hour, I myself can, beyond contradiction, 
testify. But the busy ways of politicians 
admit not of delay,—their plans are rarely 
regulated by those sublime rules which 
make the safety of the commonwealth the 
paramount, -and anxiously sought for, 
object. None ©f that wisdom and patriot¬ 
ism, which sought out Timoleon, even 
blind and old, to gather from him his 
opinions, and to listen to his admonitions, 
presided in London at this period. Public 
affairs were to go on, and the progress of 
the state machine was more thought of 
than its happy arrival at some grand and 
desirable goal. 
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On the other hand, at Chiswick House, 
the great man, who had so often and so 
vainly struggled to save his country from 
the errors into which she had fallen, and 
who came too late into his Majesty’s councils 
to be able to remedy them, was fast 
declining, and saw before that country a 
dreary prospect, and interminable war. 
Totally unruffled, by what the fretful pos¬ 
sessor of power might construe into neglect, 
he preserved the same unabated serenity, 
the same magnanimity, as he had ever 
done. If he inwardly mourned for his 
distracted country, no complaints escaped 
him, no impatient censure of any one was 
heard. Nor was his pure and noble mind 
less distinguished at this time, by a lofty 
disregard of all w’orldly concerns. His 
family, every thing dear to him, stood 
before him, but relying on the justice of his 
country, and the honour of his friends, he 
left it to them to protect those he loved, and 
guard all he held dear from penury or 
distress. He had now acted his part in the 
w r orld,—it was no longer for him to remind 
any man of what'was due to him. Had 
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the ministers requested to have his last 
advice and commands, I am confident this* 
great man would have summoned all his 
powers, and had death followed, given 
them the free dictates, of his exalted mind. 
Had he expired, pouring forth the anxious 
wishes of his patriotic mind for the hapjfi- 
ness of a beloved country, I am fully con¬ 
vinced his last look would have been a 
smile, his last word a prayer. 

I shortly beheld Mr. Fox in a light which 
fully justifies, what to some may appear 
the enthusiasm of affection, or the blindness 
of admiration. He grew daily worse,—his 
size-became very inconvenient, .and it was 
determined by his physicians, that he ought 
again to undergo the operation of tapping. 
The day was appointed,—the physicians 
arrived,“preparations were -made,—Mrs. 
Fox, Lord Holland, every one left the 
room ; when,- through a feeling both strong 
and uncontrollable, I determined to remain. 
My anxiety and sorrow for Mr. Fox were 
so great, .that I feared, in case of weakness, 
pq one might watch ’him with sufficient 
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attention, in case of any .tendency to faint¬ 
ing. What followed raised my opinion of 
this incomparable man, far beyond what it 
had yet been. When every thing was ready, 
Mr. Fox was led from his chamber to the 
outer room, and placed in a great chair. 
Great God! what anguish thrilled through 
me, when he was undressed, and the awful 
preparation vyas making to pierce his side. 

But he-cheerful, friendly, and benignant, 

was something quite above mortality, giving 
no trouble,—the same sweetness of temper, 
—the same courage which looked down 
on pain,—the same philosophy which 
made the best of every thing, and the same 
wish to give his friends or attendants as 
little trouble as possible, shone forth this 
day, bright and cheering as the evening glow 
Which rests upon a placid lake. He, who 
from respect to Suffering humanity, might 
have desired to retire, or close his eyes, was 
soon recalled from their, momentary weak¬ 
ness, by looking on the sublime object before 
him. Mr. Fox, during the whole operation, 
conversed with the physicians, v^ith all his 
usual force, accuracy, and pleasant natural 
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manners; he mentioned to them his opinion, 
that in all difficult cases, his own, or any 

other, it would be advisable for each to 

•* 

write down his opinion, seal it up, and that 
it should not be examined till the deceased 
person had been opened, and then the erro¬ 
neous conclusions drawn would appear. * 
The physicians, astonished, looked at each 
other, and were at a loss how to answer. Dur¬ 
ing the whole of the operation, even when 
faintness succeeded to pain, he was cheerful, 
and seemed desirous, by his own disregard 
of his situation, to lessen the concern of 
others. There was much resemblance in 
his manner, to that of a philosophic and 
accomplished Roman, described by Tacitus 
in his last moments. 

“ Audiebatque referentes, nihil de immor- 
talitate anwue et Sapient-nun phicitis, scd 
levia carmina, et faciles versus; servorum 
alios largitione, quos de verberibus qffecit. 
Iniit et vias, somno indulsit, ut quanquam 
coacta mors, fortuitce sirnilis essct” A simi¬ 
lar self-possession distinguished Mr. Fox at 
this moment, which wai ’ of such danger, 
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that immediate death might have followed, 
and of that danger he was well aware. 
When the operation was concluded, his 
great anxiety was to send intelligence to 
Mrs. Fox, that he had undergone it safely; 
for as he had heroism enough to rise, in the 
‘ most trying and agonising moments, above 
self, he was also ever solicitous to obviate 
injury to the feelings of others, by destroy¬ 
ing doubt, and communicating what was 
pleasant. 

As he felt much relieved, though dread- 
fully exhausted, the evening of this day 
proved a happy one ; we again ventured to 
indulge in pleasing ideas; hope again 
allured us, fondly wishing that some great 
change might be wrought by nature, we 
breathed freely; trusting to providence, we 
looked yet to recovery as probable. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


T HE operation by no means answered the 
expectations so credulously and anxi¬ 
ously formed. Mr. Fox was relieved but 
for a short time; and I .began, at length, to 
dread that the event of his dissolution was not 
far distant. His uneasines became very great, 
and it was necessary to raise Him .in the bed, 
and assist him to rise frequently. I thank 
God, no mercenary hand approached him. 
Mrs. Fox hung over him every day with 
vigilant and tender affection: when exhaust¬ 
ed I took her place ; and at night, as his dis¬ 
order grew grievously oppressive, a confi¬ 
dential servant and myself shared the watch¬ 
ing and labours between us. I took the first 

part, because I read to him, as well as gave 

• • 

him medicine or nourishment. 
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We continued our reading of Johnsorf's 
Lives of the Poets. How often, at midnight, 
has he listened with avidity, made the remarks 
that occurred, then apologized to me for 
keeping me from my rest; but still, delighted 
with our reading,r—would say, “ well, you 
ma^ go on a little more as I assured him 
that I liked the reading aloud. At these 
times he would defend Johnson, when I 
blamed his severity and unwillingness to 
allow,—and incapacity to appreciate, poe¬ 
tical merit,—would refer me to his life of 
Savage, and plainly shewed much partiality 
for Johnson. Of Dryden, he was a warm, 
and almost enthusiastic admirer. He con¬ 
versed a great* deal about that great English 
poet; and, indeed, 1 never perceived, at any 
time, in him a stronger relish for, or admi¬ 
ration of the Poets than at this afflicting 
period. I generally read to him till three or 
four in the morning, and then retired for a 
few hours : he shewed always great uneasiri 
ness at my sitting up, but evidently was 
soothed and gratified by my being with 
him. At first he apologized for my prepa¬ 
ring the nourishment, which required to 



be warmed in the night; but seeing how 
sincerely I was devoted to him, he ceased to 
make any remark. Once he asked me, at 
midnight, when preparing chicken panade 
for him, “ Does this amuse you ? I hope it 
does.” He was so far from exacting atten¬ 
dance, that he received every little good office, 
every proper and necessary attention, as a 
favour and kindness done him. So unvitiated 
by commerce with mankind, so tender, so 
dlive to all the charms of friendship, was 
this excellent man’s heart ! His anxiety, 
also, lest Mrs. Fox’s health should suffer, 
was uniformly great till the day he expired. 

Lord Holland and General .Fitzpatrick, 
as he grew worse, came and resided at 
Chiswick House entirely. Miss Fox also 
remained there. Thus he had around him, 
every day, all he loved most; and the over¬ 
whelming pressure of his disorder Was as 
much as possible relieved by the converse 
and sight of cherished relatives and friends. 
Lord Holland shewed how much he valued 
such an uncle! He never left him ;—the 
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hopes of power, or common allurements of 

ambition, had no effect upon him. His 

affectionate attention to Mr. Fox, and his 

kindness to all who assisted that great mah> 

» 

were endearing in a high degree. It is true, 
the habits of nobility, which render men 
1'ess able to assist themselves or others, 
precluded very active co-operation in the 
cares necessary for Mr. Fox’s repose ; but he 
was always watchful to preclude disturbance, 
and always alive to every wish and look of 
his noble relative. Miss Fox,—calm and 
resigned,—grieving,-—without uttering a 
word,—would sit at the foot of his bed,— 
and often reminded me of the fine heads of 
females, dqne by masterly hands, to express 
sorrow, dignity, and faith in God. There 
was no ostentation in the simple and grace¬ 
ful manners of Miss Fox ; the affecting 
object of all our cares alone occupied her ; 
and if her feelings did not appear so violent 
as thos£ of others, they were more concen¬ 
trated and more intense. In her serenity 
there was much of Fox ;—and her conver¬ 
sation, and the candour of her soul, were 
grateful to him, ‘till pain and uneasiness 
almost overwhelmed him. 
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As he grew • worse, his situation be¬ 
came peculiarly distressing;—the orifice of 
the puncture did not close, and the water 
accumulating, obliged him frequently to rise, 
and allow it to* discharge. His restlessness 
became very great, and his time was divided 
between his arm chair and the bed. «Mrtf. 
Fox retired early at night, to enable her to 
rise with the dawn, and renew her unceasing 
cares. The midnight reading was now 
affecting and awful to me.—I thought that 
Mr. Fox could not long survive, and I 
trembled, lest he might suddenly expire, 
while supported in my arms. 

My limbs, at times, tottered, under the 
Weight I sustained; but the goodness of 
God, and the strength of my affection for 
Mr. Fax, enabled me to pass through those 
trying hours. Without sinking under fatigue 
or sorrow. What a melancholy task to 
watch by the bed-side in the solemn liour of 
night of an incomparable dying friend ; 
yet it was soothing to undergo it all,—to 
read,-' till troubled nature snatched a little 
repose; and to prepare’’the nourishment, 

G g 



which was often required to sustain him. On 
one occasion, as the increase and renewed 
violence of the complaint had caused him 
to rise at night, whilst I assisted him, and 
with a napkin dried up the water from the 
orifice which incommoded him,—he said, 
in a low voice, and quite to himself, “ this 
is true friendship.” 

There was now a plaintiveness in his 
manner very interesting, but no way dero¬ 
gating from his fortitude and calmness. He 
did not affect the stoic. He bore his pains 
as a Christian and a man. Till the last day, 
however, I do not think he conceived him¬ 
self in danger A few days before the 
termination of his mortal career, he said to 
me at night, “ Holland thinks me worst 
than I amand, in fact, the appearances 
were singularly delusive, not a week before 
he expired. In the day he arose, and walked 
a little,*and his looks were not ghastly or 
alarming by any means. Often did he 
latterly walk to his window to gaze on 
the berries of the mountain ash, which 

t 

hung clustering bn a young tree at Chiswick 
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House: every morning he returned to look 
at it; he would praise it, as the morning 
breeze rustling shook the berries and leaves; 
but then the golden sun, which played 
upon them, and the fresh air which comes 
with the dawiij were to me almost heart- 
sickening, though once so delightful: he, 
whom I so much cherished and esteemed, 
whose kindness had been ever unremitting 
and unostentatious,—he whose society was 
to me happiness and peace, was not long to 
enjoy this sun and morning air.—His last 
look on that mountain ash was his farewell 
to nature ! 

I continued to read aloud every nighty 
and as he occasionally dropt asleep, I was 
then left to the awful meditations incident 
to such a situation ; no person was awake 
besides myself; the lofty rooms and hall of 
Chiswick House were silent, and the world 
reposed. In one of those melancholy pauses, 
I walked about for a few minutes, and found 
myself involuntarily and accidentally in the 
late Duchess of Devonshire’s dressing 
room,—every thing was as that amiable and 
Gg2 
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accomplished lady had left it. The musick 
book still open ;—the books not restored tQ 
their places,—a chair, as if she had but just 
left it, and every mark of a recent inhabi¬ 
tant in this elegant apafrtment.—The 
Dtichess had died in May, and Mr. Fox had 
very severely felt her loss. Half opened 
notes lay scattered about. The night was 
solemn and still; and at that moment, had 
some floating sound of music vibrated 
through the air, I cannot tell to what my 
feelings would have been wrought. Never 
bad I experienced so strong a sensation of the 
transitory nature of life, of the vanity of a 
fleeting world. I stood scarce breathing, 
—heard nothing,— listened,— death and 
disease in all their terrific forms marshalled 
themselves before me;—the tomb yawned, 
—and, oh, God ! what a pang was it, that 
it was opening for him whom I had hoped to 
see enjoying many happy years, and declin¬ 
ing in the fulness of his glory, into the vale 
of years. Scarcely knowing how I left the 
dressing room I returned all was still.— 
Mr. Fox slept quietly. I was deluded into a 
tranquil joy, to fitfd him still alive, and 
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breathing without difficulty. His counte¬ 
nance was always serene in sleep; no 
troubled dreams ever agitated or distorted 
it,—it was the transcript of his guiltless 
mind. 

During the whole time of my attendance 
at night on Mr. Fox, not one impatient 
word escaped him, not one expression of 
regret or remorse wandered from his lips. 
Mr. Addison’s words, “ See ! how a chris- 
tian can die,” might have been throughout 
more happily applied at Chiswick House, 
by adding a little to them,—“ Behold how a 
patriot and Christian can meet his last hour!” 
Could the youth of Britain blit have seen 
the great friend to liberty, and the advocate 
of peace, in his latter days, what a lesson 
would not his calm and dignified deportment 
have afforded. It is not the minister who 
carries on the public affairs for a series of 
years, with little benefit, or perhaps serious 
detriment to his country, who can, in the 
close Qf his days, look around, and say, “ I 
have injured no on$;—I have laboured 
for the happiness of millions;—I have 
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never allowed anger, or pride, or the spirit 
of domination, to make me forget the 
interests and feelings of others; I have 
not professed myself a Christian, and em¬ 
broiled the human race;”—but it is the 
dying patriot, who can loudly proclaim, 
th*at h'e has done all the good to his country 
and mankind that was possible; and, in the 
retrospect of a life dedicated to the defence 
of the rights of mankind, he finds no groans 
come [across his ears from incarcerated 
victims,—no shades of oppressed and mur¬ 
dered citizens rise in his dim and feeble view, 
to chase repose from his couch, ond tell him 
that though despotic, he was not happy, 
•—though descending into the tomb, he 
pould not escape the cries of the injured, of 
the stings of conscience. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Fox’s situation, though not threat¬ 
ening immediate danger, in the opinion of 
his physicians, was, however, hopeless, as to 
ultimate cure, and very distressing to him- 
self,aconsultation was held,asto the propriety 
of recurring to some strong remedy, which 
might afford the best chance of effecting a 
favourable alteration in the patient. It was 
finally decided, and I understood with Lord 
Holland’s concurrence, that an attempt 
should be made to counteract the violence 
of the disorder, through the medium of the 
most powerful medicine, which science and 
experience sanctioned as most efficacious in 
desperate cases. It was decided that this 
(which I concluded was digitalis , or Fox¬ 
glove, prepared -in a liquid state) should be 

aJfiftinistered to Mr. Fox. I heard of this 

• • 

. determination with a dissatisfaction and 
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sorrow I could not well account for. Those 
who know what it is to linger round a de¬ 
parting friend, whether it be that he under¬ 
takes a long journey, or goes on some peril- 
ous service, or secludes himself in distant 
retirement from the world, may conceive the 
painful and confused state of my mind 
at this time. My ideas were not well deve¬ 
loped, even to myself. I wished life to be 
preserved as long as possible—that grati¬ 
tude and friendship should have watched for 
years, (if a few could yet be gained,) round 
the couch of the great man whose domestic 
virtues had all shone brighter through the 
clouds of pain and anguish, and the most 
harassing suffering. I thought that alle¬ 
viation of his disease, rather than an imprac¬ 
ticable attempt to cope with the tremen¬ 
dous enemy which had seized upon him, 
was more desirable. Mrs. Fox and myself 
were so much exhausted and worn out with 
constant cares, that we scarcely knevv the 
nature of the decision. We heard a 
change of medicine was resolved on, but 
did not then know its powerful and extra¬ 
ordinary effects. It is true only a few 
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months might have been gained, perhaps 
six or eight; perhaps less. But I always 
wished that he should be removed to St. 
Anne’s Hill, and in this idea Mr. and Mrs. 
Fox both concurred. I do not think his 
own opinion was taken, but it was a case 
upon which he could not 'well form one. 
Lord Holland, too, suffered so much at this 
period, that he himself could not decide 
with the calmness requisite for so very dif¬ 
ficult and painful a question. 

In retiring to St. Anne’s Hill a good deal 
might have been accomplished: the his¬ 
tory, whose scattered leaves lay uncorrected, 
and unregulated by their author, might have 
received a final revision, and his own direc¬ 
tions have been taken respecting it. In the 
intervals of temporary ease, his great and 
prophetic mind might have dictated a poli¬ 
tical testament; and as the negotiation was 
subsequently soon terminated, his view of 
future continental operations might have 
been obtained, and have proved of in¬ 
calculable Value, and this,to the existing mi¬ 
nistry, would have been no inconsiderable 
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bequest. What more important than his 
instructions for Ireland ? His opinion upon 
Reform, under new circumstances ? Upon a 
paper money spreading through, and illusively 
strengthening the means of the country ? 

The Physicians having decided upon 
the point of administering a strong remedy, 
I received instructions at what time in the 
morning to give it, and at what intervals. 
The humanity and feeling evinced by all the 
physicians, and peculiarly by Dr. Pitcairn 
and Sir Henry Halford, (then Dr. Vaughan) 
left no room to imagine but that they had 
considered the case, not only with judg¬ 
ment, but ‘great tenderness for their patient. 
I incline to the opinion, however, that the 
strong political and moral, as well as medi¬ 
cal view was not taken, and that the im¬ 
portance of Mr. Fox’s existence to the ut¬ 
most length which nature would permit, 
was not weighed with the anxiety and vene¬ 
ration it merited by the Cabinet itself. 
Lord Fitzwilliam, who was most likely to 
have appreciated. the last sentiments of the 
illustrious person concerned, in the light 
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which friendship and .value for his politi¬ 
cal character demanded, was in the country. 
The other ministers, who were his friends, 
and had been carried into power by his 
weight, seemed unequal to the perplexing 
difficulties of acting with Lord Grenville,, 
and consulting the last wishes and sentiments 
of Mr. Fox, as the rule for their conduct, in 
all future emergencies of home, or foreign 
politics. Doubtless, his councils might have 
led to their loss of office ; but, had it been 
so, they would have lost their situations with 
infinitely greater credit with the public, and 
satisfaction to themselves. 

The night preceding the taking of the 
fatal medicine, I sat up with him, and read as 
usual through the chief part of it : he was 
cheerful and easy, and I felt an extraordinary 
degree of pleasure from his conversation. 
We seemed in this intercourse at Chis¬ 
wick, to have lived years together,— 
the distance between us had vanished,—I 
had become the friend upon whom at night 
he could res’t his head, ajvd feel his pangs 
diminished.—I had been his reader, and as 
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the sound of my voice was agreeable to him, 
and often lulled him to rest, when the prose 
and poetry I read did not catch his atten¬ 
tion. His generous and feeling heart had 
beat with grateful throbs on finding himself 
attended by no mercenary hand, and his gra- 

* t # 

titude to me was increased, as he knew that 
Mrs. Fox could repose securely upon me, 
and gain a little rest, so much required in 
the midst of her heart-breaking cares, whilst 
I watched round the bed of her afflicted 
husband. When fond hope would whisper 
of recovery, I used to think how pleasant 
our future society would be at St. Anne’s 
Hill; that there, withdrawn from the harass¬ 
ment of politics, and the drudgery of office, 
a happier time might await him ; and that 
we who had laboured round his pillow 
would feel so proud and gratified by his 
restoration to tolerable health, that nothing 
higher of reward could be desired, — that 
friendship would say, we have preserved him, 
—what further can we wish ? The rapid 
glance of fancy painted to my mind the 
small circle at Anne’s, cemented by gra¬ 
titude, affection, and every tie of friendship. 
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Why do I write thus ? Hope had raised the 
cup but to dash it to the ground ! On this 
memorable night, I read Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets, and Mr. Fox listened with his 
usual relish, and*made those natural and 
pleasant remarks he was wont to do; and, 
as usual, he received from me the nourish¬ 
ment prepared, with his friendly, and some¬ 
times jocose manner. As the morning 
dawned, I looked out; the hour had arrived . 
for administering the medicine,—an unwil¬ 
lingness of an unaccountable nature held my 
hand,—I looked out at the reviving face of 
the country,—the peeping sun sent forth 
the first beams of day, brightening the 
grounds and gardens of Chiswick House 
with his coming glory,—the morning was 
lovely, but to me most melancholy.—Mr. 
Fox slept,—I took advantage of the incident 
for delay,—his sleep how calm and undis¬ 
turbed ;—the golden light spread a glow up¬ 
on his face,—a tranquil majesty sat on his 
brow,—the innocence of youth played upon 
his cheek,—no trace of worldly care was 
seen. I would not disturb such moments,— 

I could not force myself to* break his slum- 
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bers. When he awoke, I still lingered 
nor till Mrs. Fox arose, and three or four 
hours had passed beyond the appointed 
time, did I administer the medicine. 

For the first time since his illness had 
commenced, Mr. and Mrs. Fox appeared to 
think me neglectful. Alas! I trembled with 
the apprehension that we should soon lose 
him for ever: I dreaded, with strange for- 
bodings, the termination of all our cares, in 
the dissolution of the painful, yet pleasing, 
state of society, in which, if there was la¬ 
bour, anxiety, and sorrow, yet Mr. Fox was 
there, and sensible of, and alive to the atten¬ 
tions of friendship. 

After receiving'the medicine several times, 
he grew alarmingly worse; he was, however, 
composed, and did not complain. Mrs. Fox 
was now truly an object of commiseration;—• 
her anguish was so great, that I felt the 
miseries of the moment increased, by wit¬ 
nessing her sorrows. The distresses of Ge¬ 
neral Fitzpatrick, Lord Holland, and Miss 
Fox, were silent,’deep, and affecting. For 



"myself, the world -seemed blackening before 
me,—the dreary path was long and lonely, 
—what were ministemss&nd courts, and 
palaces, if Fox ceased to live ?—the empty 
gratifications they could confer,—what, com¬ 
pared to the intercourse of friendship with 
such a man ? It was evident that nature wals 
overwhelmed, and that the remaining struggle 
could not be long. Mr. Bouverie, a young 
clergyman, then in the house, was brought 
in. Prayers w'cre read. Mr. Fox was quiet 
and resigned, but evidently disliked speaking. 

A solemn and awful silence prevailed. He 
now rapidly grew worse. The night which 
succeeded was one of horror. .The worst 
every moment q^pected* but an invincible 
degree of fortitude and resignation mani¬ 
fested by Mr. Fox : no murmurs, no impa-r 
tience, at his sufferings, but an anxiety for 
Mrs. Fox’s health was predominant over 
every thing. She had nobly endured the 
long and distressing fatigues of this melan¬ 
choly time: he was sensible of the exer¬ 
tions she had made; he knew they were 
beyond her strength; antf, in pitying her he 
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forgot all the agonies, all-the misery, of his 
bodily state. Late at night he sent for 
Lord Holland, and asked, “ if there was any 
hope.” Lord Holland did not flatter him with 
any, and his answer was received with ali 
that quiet magnanimity which distinguished 
Mr. ‘Fox’s character, and had pervaded 
his whole life. Towards morning, his 
breathing was visibly affected. All hope 
was at an end. Nothing remained, but to 
wait the event. Nature did not struggle 
much. Mrs. Fox, Miss Fox, Surgeon Haw¬ 
kins, myself, and one domestic, were alone 
present. 

The scene which followed was worthy 
of the illustrious name f»f Fox.—As his 
breathing became painfully difficult, he no 
longer spoke, but his looks—his counte¬ 
nance, gradually assumed a sublime, yet 
tender, air. He seemed - to regret leaving 
Mrs. Fox solitary and friendless, and as he 
fixed his eyes repeatedly upon her, threw 
into them such an expression of consolation 
as looked supernatural: there was, also, in 
it a tender gratitude, which breathed “ un- 
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utterable things/,’ and to the last, the disin¬ 
terested and affectionate, the dying husband, 
mourned for another’s sufferings, and strove 
to make his own appear light.—There was 
the pious resignation of the Christian, who 
fearlessly abandons his fleeting spirit to a 
merciful Deity, visible throughout tine day : 
the unbeliever who “ came so scoff,” must 
have remained to pray. It was now Mr. 
Fox gathered the fruits of his glorious life ; 
his departure was unruffled by remorse, he 
had sacrificed every thing that was personal 
to his country’s good, and found his last 
moments blest by the reflection, that his last 
effort had been conformable to the divine 
religion he professed, to give i peace to an 
afflicted world. The hovering angel, who 
waited to receive his spirit, saw that he had 
tarried long enough upon earth : the even¬ 
ing advanced, and sinking nature announced 
that his end approached. “ I die happy," 
said he, fixing, again and again, his eyes 
upon Mrs. Fox. 

He endeavoured to speak further-—but we 
could not understand * his words—he re- 

h h 
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peated the attempt — I affected to under* 
stand him, in order to relieve his anxiety;— 
“ Trotter will tell you,” turning to Mrs. 
Fox, were his last words! His countenance 
grew serene and elevated. ‘His arms were 
a little raised to meet Mrs. Fox’s embrace. 
His eyes, full of a celestial lustre, continued 
bright and unclosed;—and, as the setting 
sun withdrew, without distortion or strug¬ 
gle, but with the same unchanged looks of 
benignity, resignation, and love, which ani¬ 
mated his face throughout this mournful 
day, he expired, leaving our sorrow almost 
obliterated by admiration at his exemplary 
and happy end! 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS. 


M R - Fox expired between five and six in 
the afternoon of the 13th of September, 
1806. The Tower guns were firing for the 
capture of Buenos Ayres, as he was breath¬ 
ing his last. The evening was serene* and 
of that interesting kind which distinguishes 
the beginning of Autumn. It seemed as 
if circumstances and nature had combined 


to render the moment peculiarly solemn and 
affecting: fresh victories were announcing, 
as this great Statesman was departing, and 
the mild beams of the declining sun illumi¬ 
nated his chamber with a softened glow. 
What a void, when I beheld the body in¬ 
animate and cold !—The countenance re¬ 


mained serene, and full of a sublime and 
tender expression. It is remarkable* too, that 
h h 2 
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it continued so for nearly a week, till it 
became necessary to put the body into a 
shell. As it was suggested to me, two or 
three days after his death, that a cast might 
still be taken from the face, a messenger was 
dispatched t<?Mr. Nollekens, and the attempt 
was made : it, however, failed, the features 
had changed, and fallen in a considerable 
degree, and the plan was thus defeated. 
I understood the result was unfavourable, 
but could not prevail upon myself to look 
at the mask. During the week that the 
corpse remained at Chiswick, I every day 
frequently contemplated the countenance of 
the illustrious departed. 

The same serenity, magnanimity, and feel¬ 
ing, which distinguished him alive, were, 
if possible, more forcibly pourtrayed than 
ever upon his countenance : there was also 
an air of indescribable grandeur spread over 
it. I felt a strange sensation when alone in 
the apartment with the mortal remains of 
Charles James Fox. 


Perhaps there was more of the moral 
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sublime in this than falls commonly to the 
lot of man to witness and experience. The 
melancholy and solitary feelings I then en¬ 
dured, those .who have lost beloved friends 
and relatives, will be well able to appreciate: 
besides, the departure of so towering a genius 
imparted various, solemn, and awful reflec¬ 
tions. 

I then faintly conceited the idea,— r and 
I have since frequently wished, that the art 
of embalming had been employed to pre¬ 
serve so very grand *a subject for the con¬ 
templation of the present race, and % of the 
future generation. This great and patriotic 
minister might thus have inspired virtue in 
the young patriot, or controlled the profli¬ 
gate betrayer of his country, by his looks :— 
all who viewed his noble countenance, 
might have drawn lessons of benevolence, 
and disinterestedness from thence, and in 
departing, would have carried away an im¬ 
pression, favorable to humanity, justice, and 
liberty-. 


A recent work on Education contains this 
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question : “ Has not Parr been condemned 
for praising the virtues and talents of Fox, be- 
cause in revealing the whole man, he stated 
that Fox disbelieved the miracles and mys¬ 
teries of Religion ?” I have not seen, nor 
am.I now able to procure any work of 
Dr. Parr’s relating to Mr. Fox, but I am pre¬ 
pared to say that any assertion of his upon 
so important and delicate a question, does 
not at all coincide with my opinion on this 
head, if he attempted to state, in an unqua¬ 
lified manner, Mr. Fox’s disbelief of mira¬ 
cles. That great man was too just a rea- 
soner,^nd too great an enemy to dogmatic 
assertion, to reject the powerful testimony 
by which miracles are supported. A casual 
expression is never to be taken for a fixed 
and serious opinion, without subsequent and 
considerable corroboration. I recollect be¬ 
ing present at a conversation in Stable Yard, 
when Mr. Robertson and, I think, Lord 
Grey were in the room, when the immorta¬ 
lity of the soul was touched upon. Mr. 
Fox, then very ill, spoke upon it with that 
seriousness, and earnestness for demonstra¬ 
tion, which marked him on all weighty sub- 
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jects. I perceivefl no disposition to express 
any arrogant doubts, but, on the contrary, 
that humble and modest tone, which, upon 
so awful a topic, becomes all men. 

Resignation to Providence Was a very 
marked feature in Mr. Fox’s characteh He 
never meddled with abstruse and mysterious 
points in religion; in death, he resigned him¬ 
self to his Creator, with unparalleled calmness 
and magnanimity. Such a man was very 
little likely to express disbelief on a sub¬ 
ject vitally connected with Christianity. I 
had the satisfaction and happiness of en¬ 
joying his most intimate society for a' great 
part of the last eight year's of his life, and 
I never heard an expression—I never ob¬ 
served the slightest inclination tending to 
such doubt or disbelief. On the contrary, 
it will be found that as all his political con¬ 
duct was consonant to the purest and most 
benevolent conception of Christianity, so, 
even in death, he maintained the same tenour 
and tone of mind. 


Mrs. Fox, I am satisfied, is quite competent 
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to corroborate every word I have written, 
and I much regret that indiscreet, and inju¬ 
dicious friendship should have disturbed his 
ashes, by bringing forward a vague opinion, 
which, if even once entertained, I can 
testify, was not latterly adhered to. I have, 
howeVer, given strong grounds for draw¬ 
ing deductions quite contradictory to those 
of Ijr. Parr. Mr. Fox, in his whole 
manners, conduct, and last moments, gave 
me the clearest, and most pleasing idea of a 
sincere and true Christian, that I had ever 
imbibed. 

It is but little known that Mr. Fox’s 
body was opehed after his death. The 
result was, that the liver was found greatly 
diseased, and what is termed scirrhous: all 
other vital and noble parts, I was informed 
by Surgeon Hawkins, were sound and 
unimpaired, so as to have ensured a long and 
vigorous old age. It will be recollected 
that Mr. Fox himself suggested to the phy¬ 
sicians, the plan of writing and sealing up 
medical opinions, and opening them after the 
disease and inspection of the subject upon 
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which they had' been pronounced. This 
suggestion was not followed, in his own 
case, and I regret that it was not: it 
evinced as much wisdom and penetration as 
it did magnanimity and love for his fellovr 
creatures: he seemed desirous that science 
might be improved by correcting uncer¬ 
tainty as much as possible, and seemed to 
offer himself as a subject to begin with, 
for the general good. Why is anatomy 
incontestably of the utmost service to the 
human race ? For exactly the same reason 
which appeared to have influenced Mr. 
Fox’s mind, when tapped the second time 
at Chiswick House. Ilis mind always 
sought for demonstration, and, even beyond 
the tomb, he seems to have pointed the way 
to improvements in medicine, and to physi¬ 
cians correcting their own errors. As his 
liver w ? as found irretrievably diseased, I am 
inclined to think that the most violent 
medicine was improper; because prolonga¬ 
tion of existence might have been attained, 
and perfect recovery could not. It* has 
happened to me since, tp administer a great 
deal of digitalis (under the direction of a 
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physician) to a young man attacked by 
Ague, and threatened by impending con¬ 
sumption. We thought him dying, but he 
recovered; he was, however, young, and 
not materially affected in any vital part. 
In qrdinary cases, it may be right for 
physicians to try the most powerful medi¬ 
cines, if a case seem hopeless, because it 
may be a beneficial experiment, and be little 
prejudicial to any one,—but in this instance 
of Mr. Fox, the prolongation of his inva¬ 
luable existence, was so incalculably impor¬ 
tant, that the welfare of the community, 
in a political view, should have superseded 
medical experiments and their chances. 

As the facts ascertained, by opening the 
body, proved that a radical cure was quite 
hopeless, I request that I may not be con¬ 
sidered as unnecessarily stirring this topic. 
I write for mankind and posterity. Other 
great characters may be similarly circum¬ 
stanced with Mr. Fox: a moral and me¬ 
dical view of circumstances may clash. 
Let physicians, therefore, remfember the 
Statesman, and prefer the greater to the 
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smaller object. As Mr. Fox ? s age was not 
more than fifty-seven, and his constitution 
a very vigorous- one, there is some reason tq 
think he might have enjoyed a melio¬ 
rated, and not very distressing, state of 

health for a considerable time, if the 

• . * 

palliative, rather than experimental course, 
had been pursued. The question certainly 
admits of doubt, but, in my view, I am sure 
the friend or the statesman would prefer thfT 
former. 

I cannot be presumed to know the 
quantity of digitalis administered, nor is it 
at all necessary to state it. That powerful 
medicine is given usually, I beliete, in drops 
proportioned to the strength, age, and 
state, of the patient. Mr. Fox’s disorder 
had made its first appearance about three 
years before his death, or between two and 
three years, as I am well informed. That 
was the time to have applied powerful 
remedies with good hopes of ultimate 
success;- but he himself was not then 
(pr any of his family cy. friends) aware of 
his situation. When the disorder finally 
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forced .him to notice it, by the pain and 
uneasy sensations attending its latter stages, 
it came like a deluge upon .him. I appre¬ 
hend it had proceeded too, far, and that his 
period of life was too advanced to admit of 
radical cure. It is surprizing that he had 
not himself consulted some physician of 
eminence on the slightest symptom of so 
alarming a disorder, as that which carried 
'him to the grave; but he was nothing 
timorous, nothing selfish, and disregarded 
what would have alarmed others. 

For persons who were eye witnesses of 
the last melancholy ceremonies bestowed 
on the mortal remains of Mr. Fox, little is 
necessary to be recorded:—but for those 
who live in the distant parts of the empire, 
and those who may hereafter peruse with 
interest every thing relative to that great 
man, some information may be desi¬ 
rable. I have, therefore, thought it not 
right to omit particulars which, though 
peculiarly painful to myself to revive, must 
be matter of natural curiosity and enquiry, 
now and hereafter. I am quite convinced 
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that the last words, or I may say, efforts, 
of Mr. Fox, were directed to the object 
of depositing his remains at Chertsey. He 
would, from his character, and from his 
peculiar way of thinking on those subjects, 
l am certain, have desired, in his own 
instance, to have avoided all ostentatioh and 
pomp as to a funeral or burying place. The 
vicinity of Chertsey to his beloved St. 
Anne’s Hill, and the fond wish that Miife 
Fox’s remains might one day be laid beside 
his, would have been strong motives with 
him for expressing a \yish to be interred at 
Chertsey. I know of no other idea that he 
would have been so likely to cherish in his 
departing moments. His edrnostness, and 
expressive manner, have left a lasting 
impression upon me, but I was too agitated 
and oppressed with sorrow to reflect suffici¬ 
ently upon what were, most probably, his 
thoughts at such an awful moment. 

Fie addressed himself exclusively to 
Mrs. Fox, and his countenance evidently 
spoke something tender and domestic; 
something: connected with his awful and 
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melancholy state, and' with her future 
gratification. I dread even now distressing 
the feelings of his relict, hut every thing 
which throws light on a character so noble as 
that of Mr. Fox, is too valuable and inte¬ 
resting to be withheld. There is no circum¬ 
stance which pourtrays the simplicity and 
amiable cast of it more than this;—that, at 
the last hour, he should desire his remains 
to be withdrawn from the pomp and crowds 
of the metropolis,—from the reveren¬ 
tial honours of a great nation,—and wish 
them to be conducted with silence and 
modesty, to those rural abodes he had so 
long and so warmly admired; to be placed 
near St. Anne’s Hill, and in imagination to 
watch over the cares and sorrows of her 
he had truly adored,—to wait with fond 
impatience till the remains of both were 
united in Jthe grave. Here was Mr. Fox’s 
genuine character eminently displayed—and 
at the very moment preceding his last sigh. 

If the beautiful scripture expression 
—“ Lord, let me ( die the death of the righ¬ 
teous, and let my last end be like his," was 
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ever more strongly exemplified in one 
instance than in another, it was in the last 
moments of Mr. Fox; resignation, mag¬ 
nanimity, and' faithful conjugal affection, 
marked them in’ so happily, and beautifully 
blended combination, that I can imagine no 
finer subject for the painter and the poet, 
than a just delineation of that affecting 
hour, when Mr. Fox took his farewell of 
this earthly scene; the dying look which, 
turned towards home, and all its past endear¬ 
ments, and which said, “ lay me near our 
dear and long-cherished retreat,” is beyond 
the power of ordinary words, or even of 
the magic sister arts to convey ! * * * 

#*•*##■***.* * * * 

As it was decided by Mr. Fox’s friends, 
and was the general wish that his funeral 
should be a public one, and as his -own 
wishes were not, or could not be known 
respecting it, interment in. Westminster 
Abbey was determined upon. The body 
was removed to the house recently occu¬ 
pied by him in Stable Yard, and since the 
residence of the Duke of York and the 
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Prince Regent, and it remained there three! 
weeks, until all due preparations had been 
made, under the direction of Mr. She¬ 
ridan, for the funeral. This gloomy and 
cheerless period was less distressing than the 
final parting with all that remained, of 
what'I had cherished and revered in life; 
above all things, I had a melancholy gratifica¬ 
tion in having my bed in the adjoining room, 
and in eating my meals in it. The sound 
of carriages rolling to cabinet dinners, was 
often a subject for contemplation in this 
period, and I was often induced to remark 
how soon the great and good are forgotten 
by man, when power deserts them, or life 
is extinct. . Lord Holland, by calling fre¬ 
quently, manifested 'an affectionate disposi¬ 
tion towards his revered uncle, and due 
regard to his memory, as well as gratitude to 
those attached to him. 

The morning of the funeral brought 
crowds, so alarming in points of numbers, that 
we feared the gardens and the house might be 
suddenly filled. Every precaution was take$ 
to prevent this, and with complete success. 



I received a melancholy satisfaction from 
beholding the assemblage, which filled every 
apartment of, the house, the court-yard, and 
the garden. Tl t ie nobles of the land,—distin¬ 
guished commoners,—men of genius and 
talent from all quarters,—-great landed pro¬ 
prietors,—all the genuine lovers of liberty,— 
all the friends to science,—and vast numbers 
of individuals, of the most respectable situa¬ 
tions, were gathered together, to pay the las’t 
tribute of veneration and affection to the 
illustrious deceased. 

Sorrow sat on every countenance,— 
Silence and order reigned every where; and 
no regulation was wanting for" men, who, 
in walking, almost dreaded to create noise. 
Friendship, genuine friendship, poured her 
unaffected tears over the mighty dead; 
never was a scene more solemn and more 
affecting ! It was understood, that the heir 
apparent to the throne, faithful in his friend¬ 
ship to the latest hour, and filled with the deep., 
est sorro.w, would have attended the bier to 
the grave, would indispensable etiquette have 
allowed him. As the body was raised upon 
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the lofty car, almost awful from its size and 
simplicity, the sorrowing multitude received 
it with affection and grief united ; but the lan¬ 
guage of the heart was all that was spoken. 

The followers of Fox to the grave were 
the collected and unbought men of rank, 
genius, and virtue, from all parts of the em¬ 
pire: England was foremost; she estimated 
Jri'm truly, but too late for her own happi¬ 
ness; Scotland gave her tribute of respect:— 
and Ireland, unhappy Ireland, sent her 
drooping sons to mourn around, to follow 
the bier of the great English patriot,— 
the magnanimous champion of civil and 
religious liberty. 

Slowly the vast procession passed ; the 
streets, the windows, the tops of the houses, 
the avenues, were crowded with sympathizing 
spectators. Three nations mourned with 
sincere sorrow, for the great minister and 
statesman who* was borne along. Not a 
word was heard,—persons of rank and forr 
tune walked in the procession,-*—peers and 
commoners, and relatives of the deceased, 
alone went in carriages. All was decorous ; 
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and one sentiment’governed, pervaded, and 
softened this immense multitude. Fox was 
lost, and mankind mourned. Never was 
the solemn march of a vast concourse of 
people more sublime and interesting. 

As the great bell of the Abbey tolled, the 
procession entered the yard ; it moved softly 
up the aisle ;—the grave appeared !—Oh ! 
best and most valuable of men, what w3»‘ 
the anguish of sincere and grieving friend¬ 
ship at that sight ! All suspense was now 
at an end ; the last link was to be broken ; 
the earth was to hide from the view the 
remains which every relative and friend still 
fondly hung over ! The service, •solemn and 
impressive, gave a short delay ; all the 
amiable, and the admirable qualities of the 
departed rushed upon every mind: youth 
had viewed him as a father and a friend,— 
adult and mature age, as a guide, protector, 
and instructor ; — liberty sighed over his 
grave, and religion bent oVer the ashes of 
him who had ever revered her truths, had 
never infringed her sacred rights, or trampled 
on her usages and laws. 

i i 2 
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The grave closed, the crumbling earth hid 
from anxious eyes the remains of Fox! 
An exhausted, and languid concourse returned 
to their homes, pondering ,on the melan¬ 
choly void left in the world; and feeling, 
that every one had lost, in this great man, a 
guardian and a friend. * * * 

* # # * # * * 

* . # * * * * i 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 


JN the commencement of the year 1806, 
after the demise of Mr. Pitt, there existed 
a pretty strong sentiment in the nation, but 
a great deal more powerful one among 
certain parties, that a combination of rank, 
talent, and popularity, was imperiously 
required to support the state. The nation 
wanted a great man, unshackled and decisive, 
at its head, to remedy, as far as might be 
possible, past errors, and to infuse a whole¬ 
some spirit of economy and temperate views 
into the political body. Party wanted a 
leader. Unfortunately, circumstances had 
concurred'to cause Lord Jjrenville and Mr. 
Pox to act together. Thus there were two 
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leaders of one heterogeneous party, and the 
introduction of both into his Majesty’s coun¬ 
cils, was deemed to be indispensably requisite. 

I am much inclined to think that Mr. Fox 
had determined to devote himself to history, 
previous to Mr. Pitt’s death ; nor do I think 
that event would have altered his intentions, 
unless the voice of the people, reaching the 
throne, had concurred in seeing placed 
at the head of the ministry, a friend to the 
just equilibrium between regal authority and 
popular rights, a man of commanding genius 
and extensive knowledge. Assailed, how¬ 
ever, by persuasion, and willing to sacrifice 
his own opinions for the good of his coun¬ 
try, his judgment and feelings gave way, 
and he consented to take, a part in the minis- 
, try in conjunction with Lord Grenville. 

He could not be ignorant that such a mi¬ 
nistry was unstable. The basis was without 
foundation. Even the superstructure was Pit¬ 
tite, to which Mr. Fox lprrt the sanction and 
grace of his illustrious name. It is not im¬ 
probable that the court, unobstructed by 



tiord Grenville and his friends, might hare 
determined on placing Mr. Fox at the helm 
of affairs. Certain it is, that his admission 
to the sole management of the government, 
or his rejection, would have benefited the 
cause of the people. The one would have 
permitted him to select honest and enlight¬ 
ened men for every department, and to have 
restored their just weight to the people. The 
other would have placed him on so high an 
elevation, in public opinion, that no ministry, 
formed afterwards, could long have with¬ 
stood the nation’s indignation; or if they did, 
Mr. Fox’s great name would have so 
strengthened the popular cause, that ulti¬ 
mately it must have triumphed ? a triumph 
that excellent character might have lived to 
witness, or have left as a bequest to poste¬ 
rity of no common value. 

Tn the years 1803 and 1804, he appeared 
daily growing fonder of St. Anne’s Hill, 
and to edvet less the business of the House 
of Commons. My wonder is* that he could 
have endured it so long : t had he been edu¬ 
cated less for the views of political warfare. 
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he would earlier have thought of abandon¬ 
ing it. The idea of a junction between Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Pitt, shortly before the latter’s, 
decease, proves to me that the Pitt system 
was tottering, and required aid; it was a 
falling house, seeking for a new partner, 
and hoping to preserve credit by a new 
name. By such a junction, Mr. Fox would 
have lost,—the latter would have gained 
every thing; perhaps his hope, and object 
in coming into power, may fairly be con¬ 
sidered as PEACE. 

Early in February, 1806, the new ministry, 

with Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville at their 
« 

head, were called to his Majesty’s councils; 
and as he wished to place me near himself, 
he required me to join him the day after 
he had received his Majesty’s commands, 
I left Ireland with no sanguine hopes that 
a ministry thus constituted could render 
much seryice to these countries, and par¬ 
ticularly to Ireland. Lady Moira, whose 
name and character is deserving of equal 
admiration and respect, previous to my leav¬ 
ing Dublin, distinctly pointed out to me the 
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impossibility of tHe ministry existing long, 
unless a total change in all the minor depart¬ 
ments took place, and predicted exactly what 
happened, in case such regeneration was not 
carried into effect. All her hopes were 
founded on Mr. Fox; superior even to her 
son in genius, and inferior to no one in 
patriotism and the love of mankind, she 
found in Mr. Fox the kindred of the soul— 
dignified in manner and deportment,—of an 
unbounded comprehension,—warm in her 
affections, and constant in friendship,—view¬ 
ing the husiness of government in its gene¬ 
ral bearings, and in detail with a powerful 
penetrating eye,—a patriot in the very besjt 
sense of the word, because she preferred 
adhering to a distressed and degraded coun¬ 
try, before the lures of grandeur, and the 
gratification of the society of her connec¬ 
tions amongst the English nobility,—mis¬ 
tress of history, and wonderfully well versed 
in all the turns of the human heart,—com¬ 
passionate to the miserable,—possessing emi¬ 
nent powers in conversation,—always serene 
«nd commanding,—oftQn witty in the most 
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delightful manner,—devoid of vanity, and if 
she had pride, it was a pride of the most en¬ 
nobling nature, raising her to every excel¬ 
lence, and never betraying her into contempt 
or rudeness to others. This accomplished, 
and truly noble woman felt the danger and 
the importance of the crisis at the begin¬ 
ning of 1806, and saw with a prophet’s 
foresight, and a patriot’s grief, the irretriev¬ 
able errors which would spring from the de¬ 
struction of a ministry, of which Mr. Fox was 
at the head, and the long train of calamities 
hanging* over these .countries, in the event 
of a restoration of the Pittite system, and 
the triumph of its adherents. In particular, 
Lady Moira impressed on my mind the ne¬ 
cessity of a radical change in Ireland; it 
was the country of her adoption ; to it she 
had consecrated a long and most useful life— 
in it, she had determined ,to breathe her 
last, and now. Wavering on the confines 
of mortality, she was endeavouring to convey 
to Mr. Fox, through me, the admonitions 
of an incomparable frienS, full of anxiety 
for his fame, of maternal yearnirigs for the 
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prosperity of Ireland:—she ivas the guar¬ 
dian spirit exerting itself before it winged its 
flight to a better world, for the benefit of the 
friends of liberty, of her chosen country, 
and of mankind. Disdaining every religious 
distinction,—forgetting the narrow concerns 
of worldly beings, — full of solicitude for 
that happiness and prosperity which she 
knew her declining life would not permit 
her to participate in,—she earned immor¬ 
tality by her last action, and in aiming at 
co-operation with Fox, she shewed at once 
the grandeur of her mind, the justness of 
her views, and the excellence of her heart. 

It is not my intention to attempt even an 
outline of Mr. Fox’s ministry, but to confine 
myself chiefly to those things personal and 
peculiar to himself. Lady Moira’s testimony 
I have cited, to shew that admirable woman’s 
intuitive view of things, how rightly she 
had conceived that the difficulties of the 
new ministry would spring from Ireland, 
and that the most enlightened persons in 
that country considered tjie ministry unsta- 
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tie, unless a total change of system was in¬ 
troduced there.* 

The Irish nation, of which the great 
majority so much exceed the numbers of 
the settlers, that it may be justly styled and 
deemed a catholic one, and must yet take 
its place in Europe as one, when England 
is taught wisdom by adversity, at this period 
was full of the most sanguine hopes, from 
the sole consideration of Mr. Fox, who 
wes ever much beloved, having consented 
to stand at the head of the ministry; the 
repeal of the union, the catholic emancipation, 
of course, and the establishment of a liberal 
and conciliating system in all things, danced 
before their warm imaginations. 

* I saw Lady Moira after Mr. Fox’s death; she re¬ 
ceived me with great kindness, but great emotion,—she 
took me by the hand, as I addressed her, “ We have 
lost everything,” said she, the tears rolling in torrents 
down her venerable cheeks; “ that great man was a 
guide for them all ,• he was their great support, and 
now there is nothing cheering in the prospect. For me, 
I have nearly^run my course,—I shall remain but a little 
longer, but others wijl suffer; the loss of Fox is irre¬ 
parable.” 
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Before I left Ireland, I dreaded their dis¬ 
appointment; I doubted Mr. Fox’s compe¬ 
tence to gratify them,—I knew his opinion 
of the union,—adverse to its principle, 
because Fox was the friend of liberty,—un¬ 
favourable to it, on account of the base¬ 
ness of the means of accomplishing it; but 
strong, also, upon the difficulty of rescinding 
it. I foresaw that, joined with Lord Gren¬ 
ville, his measures must be shackled, and his 
grand views for Ireland and the empire, be 
much impeded. Already, too, I saw with 
pain a mixed system appearing,—the attor¬ 
ney and solicitor generals of a Pittite minis¬ 
try in Ireland retained , and Mr. Curran, a 
man whose splendid exertions at the 
Irish bar, in defence of the subject, deserved 
reward from a Foxite ministry, as yet 
unnoticed, and placed in a painful situation, 
before the eyes of the people;—the most 
inveterate unionists, and adherents of the 
Pittite system, not dismayed, and preparing 
to hold their ground by management and 
solicitation, through channels upon which 
they depended. As I took my leave of 
Lady Moira, I mingled myapprehensions and 
fears with her’s,—we both shuddered at tl 
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idea of failure or discredit attaching to Mr. 
Fox’s ministry, and concurred in thinking 
that the cause of liberty would receive an 
irreparable blow, if he was induced, or 
persuaded into compromising too much, 
under the specious idea 01 an union of 
parties, with old, and well known enemies 
to it. I have dwelt upon this Irish sub¬ 
ject the more, because every year succeed¬ 
ing has shewn me that such opinions were 
not less correct than they were important. 
On my leaving Ireland, some memorials 
from persons having suffered unjustly, as 
they alleged, were put into my hands, for 
Mr. Fox and Lord Moira, of which I shall 
speak presently. 

On arriving in London, I fpund Mr. Fox 
looking remarkably well, and without any 
appearance of the cruel disorder which 
so soon attacked him. He was now the 
great minister of state, but he was still the 
same amiable, domestic character, and the 
same sincere warm friend. He looked pecu¬ 
liarly animated when I first saw him ; his 
air was dignified and elevated, and there was 
more of majesty in his whole appearance 
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than I had ever beheld in any one; his ex¬ 
pressive countenance was full of intellectual 
fire, and beamed with a softened grandeur, 
in a manner that filled me with a new sen¬ 
sation of grateful veneration for this illus¬ 
trious man. After a long and glorious strug¬ 
gle against an arbitrary ministry, he was 
now at the head of his majesty’s councils. 
Calumny, so long and so actively employed, 
sickened at the view; his majesty’s better and 
unperverted judgment had selected the most 
enlightened man in his dominions, the friend 
of the people, and the supporter of a limited 
monarchy, and placed him in the situation so 
long abused by an arrogant man, whose im¬ 
perious temper hail trenched even upon the 
feelings of royalty itself: the haughtiness of 
an ambitious and arbitrary mind was sup¬ 
plied by a powerful, conciliating, and exten¬ 
sive genius; there were a thousand Pitts: 
office and power easily make active, inde¬ 
fatigable, and lordly' ministers!—But it is 
the hand of Providence which, according to 
its wise, but inscrutable designs, bestows on 
nations benevolent, sagacious, and genuine 
statesmen. 
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In Fox his majesty gt length saw the 
great shield of the country, and by calling 
him into the cabinet, on the demise of Mr. 
Pitt, gave a proof that he had been held 
in thraldom by the overbearing minister, 
who it may truly be said, could bear no 
rival near the throne. There was much 
greatness of mind in the venerable monarch, 
who thus rose above the long system of 
delusion practised against him, and he 
proved himself thereby both the lover of his 
people, and also the ultimate approver of 
Mr. Fox’s political career. With such an 
adviser, he now perceived America would 
have been unalienated, Great Britain unbur- 
thened, and France of just dimensions and 
moderate power. Afflicted as the father of 
his people now unhappily is, bowed down 
with years and infirmity, it is a consolation 
to his family, and satisfaction to those who 
sincerely venerate him, that, with his facul¬ 
ties unclouded, and his health unimpaired, 
he chose Charles James Fox as his minis¬ 
ter, instead of continuing the system of 
Mr. Pitt. 
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Had Lord Grenville and his friends been 
thrown aside, much more would have been 
effected, but party was too strong for the 
monarch, and the genius of Fox was thus 
cramped, thwarted, and counteracted. 

The department for Foreign Affairs, at the 
head of which Mr. Fox was placed, required 
all his attention. The map of Europe pre¬ 
sented a chaos to his view, out of which he 
was to bring order, peace, and security. 
The floating fragments of a shipwreck were 
to be collected and combined. The gigantic 
power, which embraced the continent in its 
iron grasp, was to be bounded and restrained. 
The world required a master*-hagd to re-ad¬ 
just and repair its parts. Vulgar minds 
might for a while continue the obstinate 
course of attempting to regulate that world 
by war,^ but Mr. Fox knew too well, that a 
series of defeated coalitions, like unsuccessful 
conspiracy on a smaller scale, serves to 
strengthen the object attacked, and that the 
time was long past for correcting, by arms, 
the excessive power of France. He desired 
to make peace, but ever? that was become a 

e b 
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matter of infinite difficulty. Thus he re¬ 
ceived power, succeeding a predecessor, who 
had carred on war till no object remained, 
and till peace seemed to be almost as danger¬ 
ous as the continuation of war. Mr. Fox 
was well aware of all his difficulties, and he 
made the greatest sacrifice that man could 
make, for the good of his country, by con¬ 
senting to attempt to repair the shattered 
vessel of the state. 

I soon perceived him in a new light. He 
W’as beginning to apply to the business of his 
office. He went generally at eleven, and 
staid till three: as long as his health conti¬ 
nued good, he 'was active, punctual, and at¬ 
tentive in the highest degree. The foreign 
office now appeared in a different light from 
its semblariceofanofficeunderMr.Pitt. That 
minister who dictated almost every thing, had 
latterly brought government to the shape of 
an arbitrary regime, and left the person, called 
Foreign Minister, little to do but copy dis¬ 
patches. Mr. Fox gave that office a soul, 
and foreign . courts very soon felt that 
an accomplished fninister and statesman 
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wrote the dispatches, sent to the English 
ambassadors abroad. His Majesty, who was 
always extreihely regular and punctual in 
the discharge of his own high duties, also 
perceived a difference, and said “ that the 
office had never been conducted in such a 
manner before,” and expressed much satis¬ 
faction at Mr. Fox’s mode of doing the 
business. This testimony was the more 
striking and valuable, as his Majesty never 
caused delay himself in that department, the 
dispatches transmitted to, and laid before 
him, were uniformly returned with a punc¬ 
tuality deserving every praise, worthy of imi¬ 
tation, and highly becoming the first magis¬ 
trate of the state. 

As his under secretaries were quite new in 
office, Mr. Fox directed and modelled every 
thing himself at first. His dispatches were al¬ 
lowed, by everyone in theoffice, even bv those 
who had grown old there, to be models of 
compositions, far excelling every thing of the 
kind in it from tihies long back: they cer¬ 
tainly had'every clairn.to praise—clear, 
comprehensive, conciliating, and strong 
b b 2 
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they were worthy the pen of the minister 
of a great nation, shewing great knowledge 
of human nature,—avoiding any thing like 
dictating, consulting the feelings and dig¬ 
nity of every court to which he sent instruc¬ 
tions, full of energy and grandeur of mind, 
and calculated to create new sensations, and 
a new era upon the continent. 

Shortly after my arrival, I could not but 
feel a strong sentiment, and a very peculiar 
one, on going in his coach to the Foreign 
office with Mr. Fox and Sir Francis Vin¬ 
cent, one of the under sccreteries, as w r e 
passed a regiment of the guards returning 
from parade: an excellent minister, and be¬ 
nignant man was now at the head of affairs, 
the military passing shew was no longer for¬ 
midable, I felt assured that under Mr. Fox 
no standing army would be employed 
against the people’s liberties; the music 
of the regiment sounded more sweetly, the 
soldiers appeared more respectable, the idea 
of military coercion vanished, and, for the 
first time in my life, I looked 1 with com- 
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placency upon that part of the system of 
modern governments. 

This day I recollect Sir Francis Vincent, 
who was a very assiduous and very respect¬ 
able young man, but who did not at all com¬ 
prehend the delicacy and grandeur of Mr. 
Fox’s character, began to talk of foreign poli¬ 
tics, and quoted M. Gentz as authority. 
Mr. Fox made no reply. I ventured to say, 
that I did not think Gentz, or people of that 
stamp, entitled to much weight, “ Cer¬ 
tainly,” said Mr. Fox, very quietly, and 
almost under his breath. Sir Francis had 
been a lawyer, and carried with him a good 
deal of the profession ; and, attentive to small 
matters, proud of overcoming little difficul¬ 
ties, anxious to obtain his superior’s appro¬ 
bation, but very little qualified to appre¬ 
ciate the mind of Mr. Fox. He was, how¬ 
ever, gqod-natured in his way, always in a 
hurry, and ready to wear out a hundred pair 
of shoes to oblige the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs. 

Mr. Fox went to court in all the simpli- 
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city of a plain dress. “ He does very well,” 
said a young friend of mine, who was quite 
a courtier, and one of the gentlemen Exon 
who attended upon the king, “ but it is terri¬ 
ble that he does not put powder in his hair.” 

1 said, with a smothered smile, very gravely, 
“ it is not so well.” “ If any one would 
advise him,” rejoined the young courtier, “ if 
his friends would speak to him.” This young 
man saw not the resplendent greatness of 
the character of Mr. Fox, or he thought 
only of the want of powder in his hair. 

My readers may recollect an anecdote of 
General Dumouriez, which resembles this. 
Roland, as minister of the interior, went to 
the court of Louis.—“ My God ! Sir,” said 
a courtier to the general, “ he has strings in 

his shoes!” Good heavens!' Sir,” said 

♦ 

Dumouriez, “ is it so ?—we are ruined.” In 
truth, no one was ever more unaffected, or 
more thoroughly disdained the pomp or 
ceremonies of courts, than Mr. Fox. He 
was, however, pleased 'with the King’s 
reception of him, and he uniformly appeared 
to me, the t whole subsequent time he was in 
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office, full of just* respect for his majesty, 
attentive to his wishes, and anxious to con¬ 
duct matters in the office, so as to merit 4hp 
continuance of his approbation. 

The introduction of Mr. Fox so late into 
his majesty’s councils, may be thought to 
have occasioned some embarrassmentbetween 
the monarch and his patriotic and neg¬ 
lected minister. Nothing of this kind, 
however, took place. The sovereign pos¬ 
sessed too much dignity and elevation of 
mind, to adopt any party animosity, and 
the minister felt too profound a respect for 
his royal master, and too much veneration 
for monarchy itself, not t6 approach the 
royal presence in a manner worthy of 
himself and of the King. Every thing 
passed, therefore, in the most agreeable and 
gracious manner, and I was thereby con¬ 
vinced, that a faction had long abused the 
monarch’s ear, or had been criminally silent, 
in regard to the transcendent qualities of 
Mr. Fox. His majesty was a remarkably 
good judge of the qualifications of hip 
ministers; he expected punctuality, dispatch. 



and vigour; and he knew perfectly well 
when he was properly served. It has been 
supposed, and I believe with good reason, 
that his former minister, JSIr. Pitt, had 
become obnoxious to the sovereign, by his 
haughty manners, and his monopolizing 
exercise of power: but Mr. Fox was a 
character quite the reverse; and by fair 
deduction, naturally more agreeable as a 
minister to a crowned head. I understood 
that Mr. Fox never deviated from that re¬ 
spectful and dutiful manner becoming the 
minister of a great sovereign, and that he 
was very likely‘to have secured his majesty’s 
favour as an amiable man, as well as his 
consideration as an enlightened and great 
statesman, if illness had not intervened and 
finally snatched him from the world. Mr. 
Fox’s loss was peculiarly felt in the cabinet, 
on the affair of the Catholic bill, forced on 
the King by Lord Grey (then Lord Howick) 
and Lord Grenville. The candid and undis¬ 
guised manners of Mr. Fox would have 
precluded all mistake in such a business; 
his lyiajesty and such a minister would at 
once have understood each other. The 
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monarch’s character was always firm and 
decisive; Mr. Fox’s was not less so, and a 
dislike of half measures marked both. From 
the time of Mr. Fox’s entering the cabinet, 
in 1806', till his illness, his majesty had 
never occasion to testify disapprobation : 
with his mode of conducting a negotiation he 
was much pleased; his dispatches obtained 
even his majesty’s admiration, (as of official 
writing there was no bettc.’judge) and there 
can be little doubt that with such a minister 
of foreign affairs, the name of the sovereign 
and of Great Britain, (had he been spared) 
would have risen to great and proud estima¬ 
tion abroad. 

Nothing demonstrates more plainly the 
decision and manliness of Mr. Fox’s cha¬ 
racter, than his conduct to the Catholics of 
Ireland on coming into office in 1806. He 
did not flatter them with anv hope of imme¬ 
diate, nor did he insult them by any offer of 
partial, relief. Ilis dutiful feelings to a 
venerable sovereign, preventing him from 
rudely intruding matters upon him, on 
which it was understood he had a fixed and 
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strong opinion! He, therefore, suggested 
to the Catholics, calmness and patience in 
shape of a ‘moderate delay; but added, 
that if they themselves brought forward their 
question, he would support it fully, 
even though he went out of office on that 
account. The Catholics relied upon him, 
and did not press their question. Nor 
would that confidence have been abused, 
which they reposed in him. In the year 
1806, he hinted to me, something relating 
to the test act in respect to Ireland, which I 
have lately considered a good deal. Late 
events have shewn me that this great man 
took a stronger and deeper view of their case, 
than many qf the Catholics themselves do. I 
am quite sure that body have lost in him more 
than they were, or are even yet aware of. 
The revolution of 1688, which may be con¬ 
sidered as a sort of confirmation of the Re¬ 
formation in the time of Henry the YHIth, 
seems to present weighty and serious obsta¬ 
cles to the maimer of Catholic emancipation, 
since; by the act of union, it has become an 
English question. In suggesting to my Ca-. 
tholic countrymen,'‘(which I have lately 
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publicly done,) the*due consideration of the 
revolution in 1688, I have but followed the 
steps, as far as my judgment enabled me, of 
Mr. Fox. Lord Eldon, who always appears 
to me to speak like an honest man, has lately 
alluded to this revolution, and I considered 
his speech as the more worthy of attention, 
because Mr. Fox had himself difficulties and 
doubts on the precise mode and measure of 
Catholic relief, under the union. Let men 
take a manly and definite view of things. I 
acknowledge that vague and long declama¬ 
tions, however beautifyl or sublime, do not 
satisfy me on the great Catholic question. 
The parties ought to explain: one side should 
declare what they require, precisely, and the 
other should state the obstacles, and the 
quantity which would satisfy, in case of 
their removal. Otherwise, it appears to me 
the Catholics may be in the situation of the 
person waiting till the river ceases to flow. 


• Rusticus expeetat dum defluat amnis,” &c. 


. On a late remarkable occasion in the Irish 
metropolis, I scorned to delude my valued 
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countrymen with undefined expectations: it 
was due to Mr. Fox’s great name, and to my¬ 
self, to call their attention to the points upon 
which he had difficulties. I wished them to 
imitate his decision, in marking definitely 
their just claims, thereby, as well aiding their 
friends, and refuting their enemies, as also 
admitting Protestant Irish gentlemen to a 
distinct knowledge of their plan, which, as 
Irishmen co-operating with them, they had 
a right to ask for. Mr. Fox saved Ireland 
in 1806 from the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, and had he, lived, the insurrection 
and disarming bills would have been, in like 
manner, averted! How noble was that 
mind which, in an English breast, felt and 
acted more for Ireland’s liberty and welfare, 
than numbers of Irish public characters have 
done since the act of union ! How truly dif¬ 
ferent from Mr. Pitt, who followed the steps 
of Lord Straflbrd in his treatment of that 
country, ‘rather than the.practices of an en¬ 
lightened and wise statesman ! 

The pressure of business upon Mr. Fox, 
at his coming into office, was quite over- 
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whelming. He assured me, that the ser¬ 
vants were knocked up with fatigue, that the 
door was perpetually assailed by visitors of 
every description and rank. What an effect 
has power on the minds of men,—how does 
it impart every virtue and remove every 
stain ! Mr. Fox, at times the object of 
scorn and neglect, but always, in the eye of 
the discerning, the first man in the nation, 
was now exalted beyond measure, in the 
opinions of men, and it was thought possible 
he might make as good a minister as Mi*. 
Pitt. I, too, found myself afterwards court¬ 
ed and caressed by persons who now do not 
know or care if I exist. Such are men, and 
so illusive and deceitful are the charms of 
power. As soon as the first pressure of 
general business, and private importunity 
was past, Mr. Fox began to plan little holi¬ 
day intervals of going to St. Anne’s Hill, 
with a redoubled relish for that beloved 
spot. 

As soon as I could obtain a proper mo¬ 
ment of leisure, I did not fail to express to 
Mr. Fox my uneasiness of the situation of 
Ireland. I also laid before him a memorial 
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from an Irish Catholic gentleman, who had 
suffered by severe and very unmerited im¬ 
prisonment. Mr. Fox was too much op¬ 
pressed by business to attend minutely to 
such things, but had not illness inter¬ 
vened, his heart would have led him to 
every thing humane. 

On leaving Ireland, I had understood that 
the general feeling of the Catholics was to 
do nothing whatever to embarrass Mr. Fox. 
There was something so generous and 
almost romantic in ^his determination, that 
my esteem and affection for my countrymen 
were greatly heighened. It was a novel 
incident in politics, that above three millions 
of men should rest under their grievances, 
almost with pleasure; and with all the 
confidence of the warmest friendship, rely 
upon one man for protection aqd redress: 
that they should stifle their groans, and 
adjusting their chains, be* careful that not 
one clink should disturb him in his great 
work of restoring peace ’to the world, and 
of preparing a system of home policy, 
capable of communicating happiness and 
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strength, and liberty, to the British Isles ; 
Such a sublime proof of disinterested attach¬ 
ment in the Irish Catholics, could not but 
impress every friend of Mr. Fox with 
gratitude. Impressed with a lively sense of 
the value of Ireland, I stated to Mr. Fox the 
necessity of immediate and effectual steps to 
relieve her; that the magistracy had been 
degraded by the introduction of improper 
subjects; that, though the Catholics had 
great veneration and even affection for him, 
they could not be expected to be devoid of 
natural feelings common to all men ; and 
though under his ministry they were inclined 
not to press, their generosity and abandon¬ 
ment of themselves for a time, deserved 
every thing, and that every ultimate bad 
consequence was to be apprehended for the 
empire, if the general state of Ireland was not 
redressed. As I felt sincerely and strongly, 
I spoke with the same freedom, and more 
warmth than in the garden of the Hotel de 
Richelieu; nor was Mr. Fox more displeased 
than he had been. there at my speaking 
unreservedly. He said, however, very little. 
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It was obvious to me, that in his own 
breast he concurred with me in admitting 
that a long arrear of redress was due to Ire¬ 
land ; but he seemed to feel indisposed to 
enter upon the subject ; there was a mixture 
of benevolence and uneasiness in his counte¬ 
nance, which said, I do not blame you for 
speaking for your unhappy country, but you 
do not comprehend the difficulties of my 
situation. He told me, however, as some 
consolation, that a strong recommendation 
had come from the Irish government, just 
quitting office, (Lord Hardwicke) to 
renew the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
bill this year, (1806) but that it had been re¬ 
jected. It was*very evident, from his manner, 
whom Ireland might thank for this boon, and 
I am quite satisfied that to this day she owes 
much of the preservation of her liberties 
principally, if not entirely, to Charles James 
Fox. On this occasion, he said that some¬ 
thing was in contemplation relative to 
tithes. I did not think Mr. Fox’s mind w^s 
at all at ease upon the subject of Ireland. 
He seemed to rely upon the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford’s name and'amiable disposition, but 
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with.all th&t candour and purity of soul, 
which so eminently set him above the dark 
and haughty statesman, the smooth and wily 
courtier, he did not affect to say that much 
could be done. ’ I could read in his mind 
all the answer lie could give me, to be 


41 . Sr&gcrstp paAXi Taft atvgM taejn cc.(/.si9cv y ** 

and I forbore to press him then : and when I 
afterwards renewed the subject, I found in 
him the same feelings.* In fact, the Pa¬ 
triots, or whig characters of Ireland, had 
contributed to make Mr..Fox’s situation more 
difficult and more individually responsible 
for Ireland. It was manifest that Mr. 
Grattan and Mr. Ponsonby, and their 
friends, had made no conditions for her. 
I ever Considered this, as a fatal derelic¬ 
tion of her interests. Mr. Fox, over¬ 
whelmed as he was with foreign and 
domestic affairs, was neither called upon, 
nor was he able, to act every where, 

and for every person. I am sure, too, that, 

| - - -«- ... ... ■■■■ — ~ 

* Droop nqt, my friend, a happier day 
May come, and chase thoae’fears away. 

C C 
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had Mr. Grattan and his friends expressly 
declared that they must know what terms 
of relief would be granted to Ireland, before 
they could support the new ministry, 
Mr. Fox would have found himself strength¬ 
ened by the demand, and that if no other 
man in the cabinet had listened with satisfac- 
tion to their proposals, he would. The 
Catholics, helpless as they were, having none 
of their body in the English parliament, acted 
a wise as well as generous part in relying 
silently upon Mr. Fox; but Mr.Grattan,, hav¬ 
ing become an English member for Ireland, 
ought to have insisted upon positive mea¬ 
sures of redress for her, and opposed even 
Mr. Fox’§ ministry, (as he has since that of 
the Prince Regent,) unless its first measures 
were calculated to destroy the Pittite system 
there, and to restore liberty to his long-op¬ 
pressed country. I am certain Mr. Fox 
w ould not have been displeased at this con¬ 
duct. He wag not at all a man to shudder 
at a division in the cabinet, if he was on 
right ground ; and as Ire subsequently must, 
most probably, have gone out ypon the Irish 
question, it woviM have spared him great Ja- 
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bour and anxiety, (perhaps prolonged his 
invaluable life) if he had at the outset, and 
in defence of the liberty and happiness of 
Ireland, left the cabinet: the mercenary 
crowd who hovered round him, panting for 
situation, place, and pension, and who styled 
themselves, so improperly, his friends, might 
have been disappointed, but Fox, great at St. 
Anne’s Hill, with his history, the poets, 
and a few sincere friends—if he did return 
to power, would have come in singly, and 
his ministry w r ould then have been without 
alloy. 

As I always looked upon that sort of po¬ 
licy which sanctions a bad measure, by sub¬ 
sequent inertness, as weak and* dangerous, 
I never could discover what reasons could 
influence Mr. Grattan and his friends to allow 
the union to be glossed over, as if irretriev¬ 
able; the repeal of an act of union not be¬ 
ing more difficult than that of Poyning’s 
law, or any other act treating upon Ire¬ 
land’s independence. The goodness of 
Mr. Grattan’s heart all must admit; but his 
entrance into the English parliament, after 
c c 2 
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the union, has involved -him in inextricable 
difficulties, I fear: he may recollect our con¬ 
versations after the union, when I almost 
conjured him never to sit in an English 
assembly, whose prejudices were strong and 
highly adverse to Ireland. 
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CHAPTER II. 


JN the spring of the year 1806, Mr. Fox 
was always happy to get to St. Anne’s 
Hill for a few days, and withdraw from ' 
the harassing occupations of a ministry, 
which it required all his vigour, and all 
the weight of his name to uphold; assailed 
too, as it was, by the active and indefatiga¬ 
ble adherents of the Pittite system, and 
weakened by a want of popularity, naturally 
resulting from the neutralized course it 
appeared to pursue. At St. Anne’s, as he 
had been at La Grange, when he withdrew 
from the splendour and amusements df 
Paris, he seemed more than ever to delight 

in the country. A small party, consisting 

0 * 

of General Fitzpatrick, and Lord Albermarle 
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and family, found their time pass lightly 
away ; Mr. Fox, with a few chosen friends, 
•was also truly happy and cheerful; Lord Al¬ 
bemarle was sincerely attached to him, and 
was very much regarded by him. Lord A. 
was one of those amiable and unaffected 
men, possessing sound sense, great good¬ 
nature, and a feeling heart,—no talker, but 
always delivering himself well, and naturally, 
—a most excellent domestic character, and 
worthy, from the simplicity of bis manners, 
the integrity of his mind, and his love of 
liberty and respect lor humanity, every way 
worthy the friendship of Mr. Fox. This 
nobleman has spoken little in the lords, but 
when he has done so, it was always on grand 
principles, and, much as the more prominent 
public characters are applauded for their 
exertions, I would ever prefer the modest 
merit, ingenious nature, and nobje heart of 
Lord Albemarle, to the shining orator of a 
party,—to the consummate politician, alive 
to all the movements and prospects of that 
party, but dead to the grand interests of his 
country and thfe world. 
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Lord Albemarle was sincerely beloved 

by Mr. Fox ;—Lady Albemarle, whose 

sincerity and naivete were very pleasing, and 

who was the lovelv mother of some fine 

•/ 

children, there* with her, also contributed 
to make St. Anne’s Hill still more agreeable. 
The Messieurs Porters, excellent and respect¬ 
able young men, neighbours of Mr. Fox, and 
by hiln long esteemed, were occasionally with 
us. They found no difference in the great 
minister and the tranquil possessor of St. 
Anne’s Hill. I had seen nothing resembling 
this scene but La Grange; and 1 cannot but 
think that Fox and La Fayette, if parallels 
of great men, in the manner of Plutarch, 
were made, would be found similar charac- 
ters in a great variety of leading points,— 
of more purity, disinterestedness, and sensi¬ 
bility, than any of modern days,—equally 
great, equally happy in retirement,—contem¬ 
ners of power,—true to liberty,—warm 
and affectionate friends,—fond of domestic 
life—the country and the poets,—of serene 
and admirable temper,—disclaiming every 
species o£ ostentation,—tolerant and liberal 
in religion,—kind and'benevolent to infe- 



riors,—easily amused, and'hospitable in no 
common degree While at St. Anne’s Hill, 
*he dispatches were brought to Mr. Fox, 
and forwarded from thence to his majesty. 

It might be supposed by some, that the 
cares of his new situation abstracted him 
from all thoughts of his Greek ; but I am 
going to give a proof the lively concern 
he continued to take in every thing relating 
to the poets. Early one morning, 1 had Eu¬ 
ripides in my hand, and was reading Alcestis, 
which I had formerly wished to do in Ireland, 
but had an incomplete edition of Euripides, 
(as the heads of Dublin university leave out 
in their course' Alcestis, one of Euripides’ 
most interesting and best pieces) and could 
obtain no better in the country. “ How do 
you like it ?” said Mr. Fox, entering, and 
well pleased to think a little about Euripides, 
instead of the perplexing state of the con¬ 
tinent, and the complicated difficulties at 
home:—“ I have just begun,” said I, “ and 
cannot tell yet.” “ You will find something 
you will like,—tell me when you come to 
it.” I read on,—his servant was dressing 
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him,—he waited and watched me atten¬ 
tively ; when I came to the description of 
Alcestis, I proceeded with emotion, till I 
came to the part so pathetically depicting 
Alcestis : after praying for her children, 


" n*vra 5 Su/AUf, HOST 1 AJjlijjio;' 00/j.ng 


And again, 

" KaTriir* SaXxfAon nwirSow, noti fcyes 
Evtxi&x J« JaKJtCE x’'aAEyE» t»2( 
OAsitt^ov;,” &C. &C. 
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I laid down the book upon the sofa! 
Mr. Fox looked full of a kind of satisfaction 
on perceiving that I could not go on. In a 
short time I finished the description, which, 
for pathos and exquisite tenderness, is, 1 be¬ 
lieve, unrivalled in description; it is full of 
those touches of. nature, which no man can 
mistake; placing Alcestis, and every object 
before us r in so lively ’a manner* that he 



who does not sympathize with her—he who 
does not feel the tear start as he goes on, 
ought to shut up Euripides, learn to grow 
rich, and never attempt to speak of the poets. 
Alcestis was, I think, Mr. Fox’s favourite 
play in this favourite dramatic author. In 
the evening, and next morning, we talked it 
over, and I was quite gratified to find how 
much we coincided, as besides warmly ad¬ 
miring the delightful character of Alcestis, I 
concurred with him entirely as to Hercules, 
whose indecent levity, subsequent compunc¬ 
tion, and restoration of Alcestis to the faith¬ 
ful and afflicted Admetus, we both thought 
admirably pourtrayed by Euripides. 

Mr. Fox’s memory shewed itself to be pe¬ 
culiarly powerful in regard to the poets. He 
had not, perhaps, read Alcestis, and conse¬ 
quently, the admired passage, for a long 
series of years, and yet he anticipated the 
very spot where he expected me to stop, 
with as much precision as if he had been 
looking over my shoulder. I have seen him, 
too, in speaking of Spencer’s Fairy Queen 



and Tasso, turn to* the works of the Italian 
poet, and point out, here and there, lines and 
images, similar to parts of Spencer’s work, 
with as much rapidity as if they had been 
marked out for him. Among the ancient 
English poets he entertained a sincere vene¬ 
ration for Chaucer, a poet, in tenderness and 
natural description, resembling Euripides. 

At St. Anne’s the same regular and happy 
life was led when Mr. Fox was there, as for¬ 
merly ; with this difference, that reading 
aloud in history gave place to business. 
Although now the first minister of England, 
I never observed in him a wish to enlarge 
his little farm around St*. Anne’s, or to 
exchange it for something larger and less 
modest: he never thought of a grand house 
in the country, and the utmost acquisition he 
meditated, was a small wood and a rural 
cottage, for shooting, at a distance cf a mile 
and a half from St. Anne’s. His meditations 
and serious thoughts were all given to his 
country; his lighter ones to his beloved 
authors,' to St. Anne’s, and the unfading 
pleasures of the country. As the season ad- 



vanced, he looted forward, with secret satis¬ 
faction, to the months when parliament hav¬ 
ing risen, he would be able to spend more 
time out of town. 

As I have restricted myself a great deal in 
my present work, from observations upon 
any thing like a detailed account of Mr. Fox’s 
ministry, one incident is, however, too 
pleasing an irfstance of his equanimity to be 
withheld.* In a certain debate, Mr. Canning 


♦When my readers consider that I have waited Jive 
years in the expectation that some work, doing justice to 
Mr. Fox’s amiable and great qualities, would appear, from 
some pen capable of doing more justice to him than mine, 
no improper forwardness will, I trust, be now imputed to 
me. I happen to entertain an exactly inverse view from 
that taken by the friends consulted by Lord Holland, 
(vide the end of his preface to Historical Fragment) and 
to think that the historic remains should have been 
delayed, and that the life or memoir, of Mr. Fox should 
have been promptly brought out. The one was not 
immediately called for, and would have appeared to more 
advantage after a lapse of time : the other was anxiously 
wished for by every lover of freedom and admirer of Fox. 
I regret much that Lord Holland was induced, by any 
advice, to alter the sentiments he entertained when I last 
conversed with him in 1807, at St. Anne’s Hill. That 
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had attacked him with a greater degree of 
acrimony than I thought becoming, whe¬ 
ther Mr. Fox’s experience, or the former good 
terms between them, when Mr. Canning 
was very young, authorized. This I heard 
in the gallery, and saw, with great indigna¬ 
tion, that the young politicians and asso¬ 
ciates, whom Mr. Fox had raised into a parti¬ 
cipation of power with himself, by no 
means repelled, with proper spirit, the attack 
of their taunting, yet able, adversary. There 
was a something of the 

“ Adsum qui feci—in me convertite ferrum” 

wanting; and, in truth, I never perceived 
a sufficient appreciation of this great man in 
that quarter, so as to induce me to hold a 
very high opinion of some of his colleagues. 
Like Ajax, Fox was left with his broad shield 
and dauntless arm to avert every attack. 

” & fi 0u fuxii xfiitraaxt futnm'" 


noble anA amiable character has but to follow his own 
clear and caildid conceptions, to render him fully worthy 
•f his great and immortal relative. 
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and still his value was not adequately recog*- 
nised. How often have I inwardly smiled at 
full-blown vanity, and said, “ is this a 
worthy associate for Fox ?” On the night of 
the debate I allude to, Mr. Fox took me 
home with him. He was quite placid and 
cheerful, as he generally was; and though I 
expressed my vexation at Mr. Canning’s 
acrimony, he seemed perfectly unruffled by 
it, and very well pleased at his majority. 
There was a degree of majesty and compo¬ 
sure that I have often admired about Mr. 
Fox, during his-short ministry in 1806, but 
never more than highly befitting the minister 
of a great empire, on this occasion, when 
another would have felt provoked at Mr. 
Canning’s intemperance, or at least displeased 
that some of his younger friends had not 
repelled the attack with energy, and even 
resentment. I am quite willing to admit 
the amiable qualities and very powerful- 
talents (the best, I think, of the Pitt school) 
of Mr. Canning; 1 should be wrong not to 
acknowledge a generosity of disposition in 
his raising him much above his ci-devant 
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party, because I have experienced it; but in 
recording this incident concerning Mr. Fox, 
I am sure he will join with me in admiring 
the suavity of the man, and the calmness of 
the minister. 

Every application made to him by old 
friends, or by any persons in middle life, to 
whom promises had been made, he answered 
with benignity and promptitude. Constancy 
in friendship, and gratitude for services or as¬ 
sistance, were, indeed, among his greatest vir¬ 
tues,and rareones, it must be allowed, in a mi¬ 
nister of state. Of this a gentleman at the Irish 
bar, of much respectability and talents, lately 
furnished me with a remarkable proof. This 
gentleman had, when at the English bar, 
been useful to Mr. Fox respecting some elec¬ 
tion business. A great number of years 
had elapsed. The gentleman went to Ireland, 
and practised at the Irish bar. Upon Mr. 
Fox’s coming into power in 1806, he wrote 
over directly, expressing himself in a very 
handsome manner, and informing him that 
he had recommended him to the Duke of 
Bedford’s notice. 
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Certainly no responsibility lay upon Mr. 
Fox in this gentleman’s case. The Irish 
Whig party, by the effects of the union, 
had been absorbed into the parliament of 
England, and was no more seen or heard of. 
I have alluded to the deficiency as it ap¬ 
peared, and still appears to me, in Messrs. 
Grattan and Ponsonby in not making terms 
for Ireland, previous to supporting the new 
ministry.—It is there the neglect of Mr. Cur¬ 
ran is to be charged. Mr. Grattan declined 
accepting office himself—Mr. Ponsonby 
made his own terms, and became Chancellor, 
while Mr. Curran, who had laboured along 
with them in the same vocation, so long, 
and so powerfully in defence of Ireland’s 
rights, was left, by his own party, unnoticed, 
and in no very enviable situation in the hall 
of the four courts in Dublin. As I admired 
Mr. Curran’s talents, and thought him hardly 
used, I spoke very warmly and strongly to 
Mr. Fox, on my going over, respecting him': 
representing that it was disgraceful to a Fox- 
ite ministry, to pass by. such a man, and 
venturing to urge what my friendship for 
Mr. Curran sincefely prompted. Mr. Fox 



heard me, as he always did, (and it was most 
rarely I importuned him on any political 
matter,) with attention and complacency— 
was not displeased at my earnestness, and 
said (though he by no means seemed to think 
it to be quite an easy matter,) “ Yes, yes, 
Curran must be taken care of.”— There“is 
nothing more obvious in an attentive exami¬ 
nation of Mr. Fox’s character, than that 
singleness of heart, and decided line of con¬ 
duct, which impelled him to do what was 
right, without at all considering the preju¬ 
dices of others. The Irish party of ci-devant 
Whigs, had clearly left Mr. Curran out of 
their calculations ; or, from their making no 
previous stipulations, were umtble.to protect 
his interests. Mr. Fox, guided by the recti¬ 
tude and generosity of bis mind, desired that 
justice should be done, and as there was diffi¬ 
culty and objections in Mr. Curran’s case, 
without Mr. Fox his subsequent elevation 
would have been uncertain. 

While Mr. Fox thus appeared pontented 
und moderate, constant and affectionate to 
old friends, and attached* to his books and 

D d 
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the country, just as when he filled a private 
station, he also evinced a noble disinterested¬ 
ness about his family and connections ; he 
sought neither place nor pension for them 
on coming into office; he secured no rever¬ 
sions, or sinecures for himself or them, and 
not a view or thought of his mind tended 
to his own or family’s aggrandizement. A 
beloved and most deserving nephew, highly 
gifted in point of talent, liberal and of 
congenial mind to himself. Lord Holland, 
was without situation, and his uncle the 
first minister, as well as genius, in the empire. 
Disinterestedness consists of two branches, 
taking nothing for selfish purposes, and 
sacrificing personal feelings for the good of 
others. Mr. Fox evinced dislerestedness 
in both respects, and it was quite impossi¬ 
ble to conceive any thing more devoid of 
selfish or ambitious ideas, than the feelings 
of that great man’s mind. 

On returning from St. Anne’s Hill, he 
resumed his occupations at the office with 
greater alacrity and steadiness. He received 
the foreign ministers with dignity and affa- 
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bility, and they found the asperities of the 
preceding ministry soften into a wise system 
of conciliation, whilst the genuine energy 
of genius began' to create new sentiments 
of respect in frheir courts for England. 
Mildness of temper had taken place of 
domineering ; and foreign courts, which had 
revolted at the imperious tone of a bully, 
suffered themselves to be persuaded like 
friends, and argued with as equals. 

At the English foreign office, I found 
myself in a very different situation from that 
at the Bureau des Afftiires Etrangers, at 
Paris. There we reviewed past transactions 
in the extraordinary time of the Stuarts and 
Louis XIV., and contemplated the final result 
in the just humiliation of Louis, under 
William and Anne, with unfeigned plea¬ 
sure. Here I could only review a series of 
blunders, as I cast my eye over the map of 
Europe, and on the list of foreign courts 
to which England had once sent Am¬ 
bassadors. In one case, a despot bad 
been gloriously repressed; and when all 
the rational'purposes of war had been ful- 
d d 2 
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filled, peace had given repose to Europe:— 
in the latter, a frantic' attempt had been 
made to dismember, and new model a great 
nation, whose efforts for self-preservation, 
sublime but terrible, had re-acted upon 
Europe, and fatally injured her just balance 
and distribution of power. How different 
were the results, when William the Third, 
comprehensive and magnanimous, directed 
the affairs of Great Britain, from those 
attending the ministry of Mr. William Pitt l 
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CHAPTER JIL 


^JNDER the auspices of Mr. Fox, Eng¬ 
land had her best chance of a favourable 
and honourable peace. • It would be need¬ 
less to investigate whether the incident 
which gave rise to the overtures was con¬ 
trived by the French government, or was 
one of those affairs familiar to governments, 
of which Mr. Fox made a noble and judi¬ 
cious use. When two great nations need 
repose, neither is degraded by making the 
first proposal, or by seeking to adjust their 
differences, and lay down their arms. Mr. 
Fox saw precious moments passing away, 
and the states of Europe becoming daily 
more enfeebled, by their copXestswith France. 
He knew that the natural resources of Eng- 
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land enabled her to defy every danger in 
time of peace, and as it was part of his 
character not to fear remote possibilities, 
he thought the present and positive good, 
resulting from diminished expenditure, the 
correction of abuses at home, and a grartd 
system of liberal European politics upon 
the continent, would counterbalance the 
increasing power of France, and that, in 
fact, it was by war she had grown great, 
and by war she would grow greater. 

The negotiation‘which ensued was a sin¬ 
gular spectacle for Europe. Fox and Tal¬ 
leyrand-— the most able men in their re- 
spective countries, in foreign affairs—were 
matched in the grand struggle to procure 
advantages for their countries, and to make 
a peace honourable to both. It is the com¬ 
mon mistake in England, that the French 
are insincere, and of this Mr. Pitt had pro¬ 
fited successfully in his coalition wars: it is 
therefore usual, even with English govern¬ 
ments, to doubt of the sincerity of France, 
and to cast the imputation of insincerity on 
her, at the end of every unsuccessful nego* 
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tiation. I am of opinion, that even in common 
life an overweening degree of suspicion is of 
injurious consequence, that it irritates and 
alienates to a great degree, and places par¬ 
ties in a state of repulsion, hostile to their 
peace and good understanding. It is still 
more dangerous, and the mischief is nfCTe 
extensive when this disposition separates 
nations. 

I believe the French government was sin¬ 
cere, in 1806, in their wish for peace, as all 
my observations in the year 1802, in France, 
confirmed me in the idea, that not only the 
people but the government were sincerely 
inclined to preserve a good' understanding 
with Great Britain, until the First Consul 
became irritated at the constant attacks upon 
him in the English journals. 

But when Mr. Pitt was no more, he, 

whose measures had so plainly been directed 

not merely against the rank and consequence, 

but against the’ very existence of the 

French people, a great cause of alienation 

• * 

from Great Britain was removed, and those 
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angry feelings, which were excited against an 
arrogant persecutor, were buried in his tomb. 
Besides, Mr. Fox, whose generous and sin¬ 
cere nature, acknowledged love of peace, and 
great capacity, were well'known to the 
French nation and government, was placed 
aWhe helm, and they had reason to expect 
manly and dignified discussion, instead of 
captious or imperious cavilling in a negotia¬ 
tion. Lord Grenville unfortunately was 
joined with Mr. Fox, indeed, but even the 
co-operation of that minister, so memorably 
unconciliating in the department for foreign 
affairs at the commencement of the war with 
France, was forgotten, under the idea that 
he had acted a subordinate part to Mr. Pitt, 
and that the happier temper of Fox would 
produce better feelings. 

As the negotiation proceeded, Mr. Fox 
shewed great anxiety, not that of a politician 
anxious to gain credit for successful measures, 
but of a man deeply impressed with a regard 
for the interests of suffering humanity. I do 
not say that he expected, as it advanced, that 
it would arrive at a Happy termination. Mr. 
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Pitt, whose unfortunate and old system had 
been revived after the truce of 1802, had 
rendered pacification nearly impossible. He 
had so much fuyther involved and injured the 
continent, particularly Russia, by persever¬ 
ing in his plans, which no experience could 
correct, no time or irrevocable events 
could enlighten, that England, in 1806’, 
with Mr. Fox at the head of her councils, 
saw herself incapable of including the inte¬ 
rests of the continent, as was desirable, along 
with her own. The losses of Russia hurried 
her into a hasty treaty.. No other formidable 
power remained unbroken, that could join 
with her, and, by its additional weight, make 
the scale preponderate against, • or balance 
that of France. 

Mr. Fox’s exalted name was beneficial 
indeed to England : he knew the character of 
the French emperor, too, and was himself 
personally respected and esteemed by the 
government of France; but this was a feeble 
substitute for the weight of an allied power. 
England and France were thus brought to 
the work of peace single-handed. The acute. 
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ingenious, and penetrating mind of Talley¬ 
rand, was supported by the vast advantages 
gained by France, and confirmed by the dan¬ 
gerous prolongation of war—the mild, argu¬ 
mentative, and commanding energy of Fox, 
was unabashed by such superiority ; yet the 
great nation, whose interests he guarded, re¬ 
quired high terms to satisfy it, and with Ro¬ 
man magnanimity was willing, involved as 
she had been by a rash and inexperienced 
minister, to perish, rather than compromise 
her dignity, or descend from her rank. 

As the negotiation went on, Mr. Fox 
evinced less hope. He was, however, doing 
his duty, and a fortunate opportunity, at least, 
was afforded him of presenting to England 
and Europe his character in all its grandeur, 
purity, and benevolence, on a scale adequate 
to admit of its full expansion. Who can 
read his expressions to Talleyrand, ending one 
of his early dispatches, unmoved ? Let 
us," said this incomparable minister, “ en¬ 
deavour to do what we cart for the glory and 
interests of our countries, and for•the happi - 

• i 

ness of the human race !" It is here that the 
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genius of Fox bursts out with a splendour 
at once brilliant and warm. His great heart 
yearning for the good of his fellow creatures* 
swelledas he wrote; and, pregnant with every 
sentiment worthy of a statesman, a citizen, 
and a Christian, inspired his pen with lines 
that, if inscribed on his tomb, would alone 
entitle him to immortal renown, the grati¬ 
tude of his country, and the veneration of 
Europe. But a fatal change was at hand ! 

Oh, readers! when I anticipate the mourn¬ 
ful scenes which follbwed—the cold shud¬ 
dering which seizes me,—the stealing tear 
which falls—unfit me for my task !—If the 
minister is forgotten in the friend,—those 
who value the endearing ties of domestic 
life, and the mild virtues which adorn it, 
will pardon an expression of anguish, when 
I recollect what Fox w^s,—and that he is 
now bo more! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ABOUT the end of May, M rs. Fox men¬ 
tioned slightly to me that Mr. Fox was 
unwell ; but at this time there was no alarm 
or apprehension. In the beginning of June 
I received a message from her, requesting me 
to come to him as he had expressed a 
wish for me to rfcad to him, if I was disen¬ 
gaged. It was in the evening, and I found 
him reclining upon a couch, uneasy and 
languid. It seemed to me so sudden an 
attack, that I was surprized and shocked. He 
requested me .to read some of the iEneid tp 
him, and desired me to turn to the fourth 
book : this was his favourite part. The tone 
of melancholy with which • that inimitable 
beok commences, was pleasing to his mind; 
he enjoyed the reading much. Dido was his 
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most admired character in the iEneid. I 
have often heard him repeat with animation. 


t( Nec tibi diva parens, generis nee Dardanus auctor, 
Perfide: sed duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucasus, Hyreanaeque admorunt ubera tigres. 

Nam quid dissimulo, aut quae me ad majora reservo/? . 
Num fletu ingemuit nostro? num lumina flexitf 
Num lacrymas victus dedit, autmiseratusamantem est ? 


The same sort of indignant burst he admired 
in this character, so happily pourtrayed by 
Metastasio; and I have heard him also dwell 
upon, and repeat, that part of Dido’s speech. 


Ecco, la foglia,” &g. &c. 


with the same feeling. I read this evening 
to him the chief part of the fourth book. 
He appeared relieved, and to forget his unea¬ 
siness and pains; but I felt this recurrence 
to Virgil as a mournful omen of a great attack 
upon his system, and that he was already 
looking to abstract himself from noise and 
tumult, and politics.—Henceforth his illness 
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rapidly increased, and was pronounced a 
dropsy! I have reason to think that he 
turned his thoughts very soon to retirement 
at St. Anne’s Hill, as he found the pres¬ 
sure of business insupportably harassing, 
and I have ever had in mind those lines, as 
vejj applicable to him at this time: 


And as an hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the goal, from whence at first she flew, 

1 still had hopes—my long vexations past. 

Here to return, and die at last.” 


Another of those -symptoms of melan¬ 
choly foreboding, I thought, was shewn in his 
manner at Holland-house. Mrs. Fox, he, and 
I, drove there several times before his illness 
confined him, and when exercise was strongly 
urged. He looked around him the last day 
he was there with a farewell tenderness that 
struck me very much. It was the placer 
where he had spent his youthful days. Every 
lawn, garden, tree, and walk, were viewed'by 
him with peculiar affection. He pointed out 
its beauties to me, and in particular shewed 1 
me a green lane or avenue, which His mother, 
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the late lady Holland, had made by shutting 
tip a road. He was a very exquisite judge of 
the picturesque, and had mentioned to me 
how beautiful this road had become, since 
converted into* an alley. He raised his eyes 
in the house, looked around, and was. earnest 
in pointing out every thing he liked and Re¬ 
membered. 

Soon, however, his illness very alarmingly 
increased: he suffered dreadful pains, and 
often rose from dinner with intolerable suf¬ 
fering. His temper never changed, and was 
always serene and sweet: it was amazing to 
behold so much distressing anguish, and so 
great equanimity. His friends, alarmed, 
crowded round him, as well as fhose relatives 
who in a peculiar degree knew his value 
and affectionate nature. His colleagues fre¬ 
quently consulted with him. The garden of 
the house at Stable Yard, (since the Duke 
of York’s) was daily filled with, anxious en¬ 
quirers. The foreign ambassadors, or minis¬ 
ters, or private friends of Mr. Fox, walked 
there, eager to know his state of health, and 
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catch at the hope of amendment. As he 
grew worse, he ceased to go out in his 
carriage, and was drawn in a garden chair at 
times round the walks. I have myself drawn 
him whilst the Austrian ambassador. Prince 
Staremburgh, conversed with him; his man- 
ney^was as easy, and his mind as penetrating 
and vigorous as ever; and he transacted busi¬ 
ness in this way, though heavily oppressed 
by his disorder, with perfect facility. 

General Fitzpatrick, Lord Robert Spencer, 
and Lord Fitzwilliam, almost constantly 
dined and spent the evening with him. 
Among all his chosen friends, none was more 
attached to him,,or more cherished in return 
by Mr. Fox,' than Lord Fitzwilliam. This 
nobleman, in many points of character, ap¬ 
proximated to Mr. Fox : mild and benevo¬ 
lent—dignified and unassuming—with no¬ 
thing of the effeminacy of nobility about 
him: a warm and unshaken friend—redeem¬ 
ing his aberration in politics by a noble re¬ 
turn to the great man, whose opinions on the 
French war had proved to.be so correct— 
Lord Fitzwilliam, though less noticed, has 
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more of the genuine statesman, than Lords 
Grenville or Grey, and in mind and manner 
resembled Mr. Fox more than any other of 
his colleagues. His unremitting and tender 
solicitude for Mr. Fox’s health was that of a 
brother. 

The Prince of Wales at this time shewed 
all the marks of a feeling heart, and of great 
constancy in friendship, more honourable to 
him than the high station he adorned. Al¬ 
most every day he called and saw Mr. Fox; 
There was no affectation, in his visits;—the 
countenance full of good-natured concern— 
the manner expressive of lively interest— 
the softened voice evinced that not all the 
splendour, the flattery, or pleasures of a 
court, had changed the brightest feature in 
the human character —attention to a sick and 
drooping friend. —Posterity, I trust; will re¬ 
ceive his public character as a great king— 
the lover of his people—the , protector of 
liberty, and defender of the laws—as bright, 
if not brighter, than that of any of his prede¬ 
cessors; blit if his affectionate solicitude about 

• • 

the great statesman then struggling under a 

e e 
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cruel disease, and the constancy of his friend¬ 
ship to Fox, even till the last glimmering 
spark of life was extinct, were the only traits 
recorded of him, posterity will say this was 
a great prince, a faithful friend, and possessed 
of a feeling, uncorrupted heart! When the 
TPrlnce was out of town, as also when Mr. 
Fox removed, and he saw him no more, I 
wrote daily to his Royal Highness, at his 
Own desire, giving minute and constant 
accounts of the invalid’s health, till the 
melancholy scene was closed ! 

The whole Royal Family manifested re¬ 
spect and sympathy for this great patriot, 
and the Duke's of Clarence and York called 
in person to enquire in regard to his health. 
But as his illness grew more violent, he saw 
fewer visitors. Lord Holland, with filial 
affection and attention, seldom left his uncle. 
Miss Fox, his Lordship’s sister, who was 
much beloved by Mr. Fox, and whose candid 
and amiable mind, superior accomplish¬ 
ments, and sincere attachment to the cause 
* 

of humanity and liberty, rendered her worthy 
of the love of such a relative, was unremitting 
in her attendance. 
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Mrs. Fox, whose unwearied attentions 
Were the chief comfort of the sufferer and 
myself, read aloud a great deal to him. 
Crabbe’s poems in manuscript pleased him a 
great deal, in particular, the little episode of 
Phoebe Dawson. He did not, however, hear 
them all read, and there are parts in which 
he would have suggested alterations. We 
thus read, relieving each other, a great num¬ 
ber of novels to him. 

He now saw very few persons. At One 
singular interview I was at this time present. 
Mr. Sheridan wished to see Mr. Fox, to 
which the latter reluctantly consented, re¬ 
questing Lord Grey to remain in the room. 
The meeting was short and unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Fox, with more coldness than I ever saw 
him assume to any one, spoke but a few 
Words. Mr. Sheridan was embarrassed, and 
little passed, but mere words of course. I 
have related this circumstance in order to 
shew the sincerity of Mr. Fox’s nature, and 
to disprove the false idea that latterly any 
•particular intimacy subsisted between Mr. 
Fox, and that celebrated orator. 

£ e 2 
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A few days after, he received Mr. Grattan 

in a very different manner,—warm and 

friendly to a great degree.—Mr. G. was 

leaving England, and never saw Mr. Fox 

% 

again. I am sure, had Mr. Grattan known 
him better,—had he been fully aware of the 
ntlbk; independence of his character,—how 
thoroughly he loved liberty,—and how truly 
he despised party, that he would himself 
have held, subsequently, a different course, 
and either have retired from parliament 
(without Fox it being to him a hopeless scene) 
or have stood aloof from the Grenville and, 
Grey party. In either case that great and 
amiable man would have shewn himself 
far more worthy the friendship of Mr. Fox, 
and would have stood much higher in the 
pages of history. 

As his disorder increased, the operation of 
tapping was performed, which he bore with 
great calmness and resolution. In the mean 
time the negotiation with France was pro¬ 
ceeding : in the commencement of his illness 
he had dictated the dispatches, but he was* 
no longer equal to ibe conduct of it, and the 
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appointment of Lord Lauderdale was one of 
the last of his acts in that affair. This ne¬ 
gotiation, as is well known, assumed a dif¬ 
ferent aspect, when the genius of Fox no 
longer directed it: it may be allowed to be 
said, that to conduct such an affair to q 
successful result, much temper, much con¬ 
ciliation, and an Oblivion of unhappy and 
irremediable events in Europe, were all 
required, in order to meet the French ne¬ 
gotiators upon proper ground. All these 
Mr. Fox possessed; it is to be feared hi* 
virtual successor. Lord* Grenville, wanted 
them! He was, in many respects, an un¬ 
fortunate person to succeed Mr. Fox, in ne¬ 
gotiating with France. Lord Grenville may 
be deemed an able debater, a man of sound 
sense, and correct and indefatigable in bu¬ 
siness ; but the grand qualities of genius— 
that sensibility, which appreciates the feel¬ 
ings and wants of others, and meets the 
just demands of humanity half way, that 
intuitive glance which comprehends time and 
place, and regulates a complicated affair by 
a stroke of the pen, were,not his! Besides, 
he had been concerned in almost all the 
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unsuccessful wars and negotiations of Mr. 
Pitt! The French nation, under an Em¬ 
peror, could not soon forget the insults of¬ 
fered to the republic. A negotiation which 
was exceedingly complicated in the hands 
of Mr. Fqx, in those of Lord Grenville 
was sure to fail ? That great man himself 
began to entertain feeble hopes of its suc¬ 
cess; but I apprehend, had he lived, he 
would have surmounted every difficulty, and 
he was not himself aware of half the respect 
and veneration entertained for his character 
upon the continent,- No one will deny that 
the best probability of peace was destroyed, 
when Mr. Fox became unable to direct the 
negotiation. 

On recovering the first operation of tap¬ 
ping, he began to wish much to leave towp. 
In truth, he had now every reason to do so,—• 
visitors fatigued and oppressed him.—He 
languished for St. Anne’s Hill, and there all 
his hopes and wishes centred: he thought of 
a private life, and of resigning his office, 
and we had hopes,that he might be restored 
sufficiently to enjoy health by abstaining 
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from business. TJie Duke of Devonshire 
offered him the use of Chiswick House as a 
resting place, from whence, if he gained 
strength enough, he might proceed to St. 
Anne’s. Preparations for his departure be¬ 
gan, therefore, to be made, which he saw 
with visible and unfeigned pleasure. 

Two or three days before he was removed 
to Chiswick House, Mr. Fox sent for me, 
and with marked hesitation and anxiety, 
as if he much wished it, and yet was un¬ 
willing to ask it, informed me of his 
plan of going to Chiswick House, request¬ 
ing me to form one of the family there. 
There was no occasion tq request me; 
duty, affection, and gratitude, would have 
carried me wherever he went. About 
the end of July, Mrs. Fox and he went 
there, and on the following day I joined 
them. 

I was nearly as much struck on entering 
the beautiful and glassic villa of the Duke of 
Devonshire, at Mr. Fox’s appearance, as I 
had been when I saw him first at St. Anne’s 
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Hill. The change of air and scene had 
already benefited him. I found him walk¬ 
ing about and looking at the pictures; he 
\yore a morning gown, his air was peculi¬ 
arly noble and august,—it Was the Roman 
Consul or Senator retired from the tumult 
of q busy city, and enjoying the charms of 
rural retirement, surrounded by the choicest 
productions of art. All care seemed re¬ 
moved from his mind,—his soul expatiated 
on something sublime, and Mr. Fox stood 
before me in a new, and I may truly say 
awful, point of view,—as a Christian phi¬ 
losopher, abstracted from the world, having 
taken a long farewell of it; serene, com¬ 
posed, cheerful, and willing, as long as 
he remained, to be pleased with life, parti¬ 
cipating in social converse with the same 
ease as if his.latter moments were far dis¬ 
tant. Never could Cicero, that great and 
worthy man, retired to hisTusculan villa, and 
deploring the situation of an almost ruined re¬ 
public, appear more interesting or more grand. 
The scenery around, where every thing 
looked classic and Roman, conspired much 
to Tender Mr. Fox‘inofe interesting at this 



period than any of his life. He received me 
with great complacency and kindness, and 
seemed to desire nothing but the society of 
Mrs. Fox and myself. 

The days and evenings were now devoted 
to reading aloud, Paiamon and Arcite, 
improved by Dryden,—Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets,—the aEneid,—and Swift’s poetry.— 
He found, also, great pleasure in shewing me 
the pictures of Belisarius, &c. which adorn 
the delightful villa at Chiswick, and also 
the gardens and grounds. There was a 
benevolence in this I well understood; 
Mr. Fox knew mankind well, and whilst the 
busy stir of politics were alluring, and 
inciting others to pursue new plans, and to 
look to new patrons and friends, he desired 
that I should find every thing pleasant in our 
new abode to compensate for seclusion, and 
attendance on an invalid. In fact, the 
delicacy and tenderness of his mind were 
unparalleled, and, in one peculiar respect, I 
always observed him to be, at all times, 
above what are called great men, inasmuch 
as friendship with him levelled all distinc- 
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tions, and constantly led him to consult the 
wants and feelings of his friend on the equal 
ground of human rights. 

As I drew him round Chiswick garden 
alternately with a servant, his conversation 
was pleasant and always instructive ; chiefly 
directed to objects of natural history, botany, 
&c. &c. A shade of melancholy sometimes 
stole across his countenance when objects 
reminded him of the late Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire. At times, Mrs. Fox, or Miss Fox, 
walked beside the .chair: his character 
was, as at St. Anne’s Hill, ever amiable and 
domestic. One day, when he was fatigued, 
we entered the small study on the ground- 
floor at Chiswick House, where he called for 
a volume of Swift, out of which he re¬ 
quested me to read one of his inimitably 
playful and humourous pieces of poetry. I 
yet see him in this small room smiling at the 
ludicrous images and keen touches of 
Swift 1 

He now ceased entirely to look at, or to 
desire to hear, newspapers read, and took 
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little interest in’ a negotiation, which, 
before he left town, he considered as rather 
hopeless. Lord Lauderdale was now in 
Paris, but he was no longer guided by 
Fox. I do not impute to his Lordship 
either want of talent or inclination to bring 
things to a happy issue, but rather Infer, 
that unless England abandons the Pittite 
style in diplomatic matters, all her negotia¬ 
tions will be difficult or fruitless. Happily, 
an accomplished gentleman, as well as 
dignified prince, now at the helm of affairs, 
gives room to think.that the spirit and 
conciliating manners of Fox will return 
to inspire and regulate ambassadors and 
ministers. As this is a consideration of 
great moment, and appertains to no party, 
it is well deserving the attention of the 
English government; for the time must 
arrive when negotiation will take place,— 
ambassadors be appointed, and treaties be 
made with France. Nor will the sovereign, 
who carefully superintends a negotiation 
himself, who weighs every difficulty, 

and, where he can, softens asperities, 

* 1 

discharge a light or unimportant duty to the 
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people placed under his care ! Happily, too, 
it is no longer the system of foreign 
aggression and insult followed by Mr. Pitt, 
hut one which, whatever ipay have Been 
the faults of ministers, the English nation 
have been plunged into without error on 
their part, and must now, perhaps, continue 
as well they can. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


M R - FOX began to long for St. Anne’s 
Hill, and preparations were making there 
for his reception, when we perceived, with 
sorrow, that his disorder was returning with 
redoubled violence. We had indulged in 
that delusion into which hope leads her vota¬ 
ries in the most desperate cases ; and in pro¬ 
portion to the increased love, esteem, and 
admiration, which Mr. Fox * inspired, we 
clung more anxiously to the pleasing symp¬ 
toms, which threw a gleam of joy over the 
prospect, and we endeavoured to close our eyes 
upon what was threatening and unpleasant. 
An alarming drowsiness crept frequently 
upon him, and he again evidently increased 
in size. At this period, I well recollect his 
again recurring to the yEneid: and I then read, 
at his desire-, the fourth book two or three 

i • 

times; on these evenings he occasionally 
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dosed, but I continued nly reading* happy^ 
by the sound of my voice, to contribute to 
a longer oblivion of his pains and uneasi¬ 
ness, which again became very great. As 
he would awake, his attention caught the 
part I read ; by his great memory, he easily, 
supplied what he had lost, and he never 
desired me to return and read any passage 
again. The admirable picture of a distressed 
mind with which that book opens, seemed 
to describe, in some manner his own restless 
uneasiness: and in hearing of the woes and 
death of the unfortunate Dido, he forgot, 
for a little, the cruel pains which afflict¬ 
ed himself. That beautiful and affecting 
picture of* a lingering and painful illness, 
was but too faithful a portrait of his own 
situation. 


“ Ilia gravis oculos conata attollere, rursus 
Deficit: lnfixura stridit sub pectore vulnuS. 
Ter scse attollens, cubitoque adnixa levavit: 
Ter revoluta toro est, oculisque errantibus alto 
Quaesivitcaelo luccm, ingemuitquc reperta.” 


He no longer wag equal to getting into 
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the garden chair, and all our little social 
excursions round the grounds of this seat 
were stopped. He soon also became unable 
to go out in the carriage, and the gathering 
gloom, which darkened all our hopes, daily 
increased. 

The multitude of letters from individuals 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, which 
daily poured in, and many even from the 
lowest classes, giving information of differ¬ 
ent remedies for the dropsy, were amazing. 
I answered them, as Ipng as it was in my 
power, but the number was so great, that, 
consistent with the attention requisite to 
Mr. Fox, I found it impossible to do so. The 
interest excited was quite of a sincere and 
affectionate kind, and proved to me that 
as no man had merited it better, so no one 
had ever possessed the love and confidence 
of the people in the same degree as Mr. Fox. 
He was gratified by this sincere and unaf¬ 
fected mark of regard, and wished, as far as 
was possible, the letters to be acknowledged 
with thank-s. Here, in truth, was the states- 
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man’s true reward—the • approbation and 
gratitude of the people—here was. honour 
which wealth could not purchace, or rank or 
power!—here was the tribute due, and paid, 
to the inestimable character the world was 
soon to lose! Every minister and statesman 
hhs adherents and friends ; because he has, 
or has had, means of serving and promoting 
the interests of many; but it has rarely 
occurred, that three nations would pour in 
around the bed of a dying statesman, their 
anxious solicitudes, their hopes, and their 
advice for his health.-—Why was it so ?— 
Fox was the friend of mankind, and soared as 
much above common ministers and states¬ 
men, in benevolence and every Christian yir? 
tue, as he did in genius and knowledge. 

Many letters of a political nature, proved 
the independence of the character of Britons, 
and also the great political estimation of 
Mr. Fox, founded on, the soundness of his 
principles, which pervaded every class, and 
strongly contrasted him with the despotic 
minister he had so long opposed. Around 
the bed of the Patriot minister, the bless- 
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mgs and prayers of three nations were offered, 
while ho continued to exist:—on his couch, 
no curses of the oppressed, no 


“ groans not loud but deep” 

assailed him to trouble his intervals of rest, 
or heighten his moments of anguish. His 
long career had been marked by exertions for 
the happiness of mankind : he had cared 
little for the ordinary objects of men—he had 
not panted for power for the sole pleasure of 
dictating to others—he hadhad but oneobject 
ever in view—it was simple and grand—the 
happiness of nations ! The Protestants, Dis¬ 
senters, and Catholics—the bfack'inhabitants 
of distant climes—all held a place in his 
heart as men. What could disturb the 
last moments of such a mind ? What was 
to revive one anxious, doubting thought ? 
Had he not followed all the precepts of 
Christianity, and carried its divine doctrines 
into the very cabinet and the closet of his 
sovereign ? Had he not consecrated his 
boundless talents to struggles for liberty and 
peace, and in worshipping his God with a 

F f 
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pure heart, had he not all'the merit of a sub¬ 
lime charity, which expanded over every na¬ 
tion, and acted powerfully for his own, to 
offer at the throne of an immortal and be¬ 
nignant Deity ?—No torturer had shaken his 
lash, and prepared his torments under his mi¬ 
nistry—no system of intolerance, debarring 
man of his right of religious liberty, had 
cramped society under his auspices—-no 
persecution of the press—no banishment or 
imprisonment, or trial for life of any citizen 
for freedom and political opinions,—no un¬ 
christian or unwise, attacks upon an agita¬ 
ted and suffering nation, which sought but 
liberty and peace—no despotic pride, which 
trampled the people and elbowed the sove¬ 
reign—had distinguished his ministry ! He 
was departing as he had lived, the unshaken 
friend of all the just rights of man—no 
calumny had deterred—no weak fears had 
ever prevented him from defending them.— 
What was to disturb the last hours of such a 
man ? 

General Fitzpatrick, whose constant atten¬ 
tion spoke the true and unchanged lriend, to 
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the last moment of Mr. Fox’s life: Lord 
Holland, whose affectionate attentions were 
those of a son, and Miss Fox, .who to all 
the amiability, of her sex joined the supe¬ 
rior and philosophic mind of her uncle. 
Lord Robert Spencer, sincere and affec¬ 
tionate, and enlivening to his departing 
friend—Mrs. Fox, of whose unwearied and 
almost heroic exertions—of whose tender 
heart, which throbbed in unison with his, 
and vibrated at every pang he felt, •who 
never left his bed-side, but to snatch a little 
repose to enable her to renew her cares, and 
of whom the pen which writes cannot 
describe the excellence, the duty, and at¬ 
tachment manifested in the* awful moments 
preceding Mr. Fox’s dissolution—myself,— 
not more than beginning to discover all the 
brightness and beauty of his character, but 
anxious to. pay debts of gratitude and 
affection,—now, wjere the only persons ad¬ 
mitted to his apartments—friendship, and 
all its endearing offices, was what Mr. Fox 
above all men was entitled to, at this af¬ 
flicting period. His wfcole life had been 
remarkable for his constancy, and warmth of 
r f 2 
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attachment to those he selected as his friends; 
the' late Duke of Devonshire, as well as the 
Duchess Dowager, were most unremitting 
and kind in every care and. attention, that 
a noble hospitality, and sincere affection, 
cquld bestow. The Duke, whose friendship 
was warm for Mr. Fox, was among the 
last who were admitted to see him. 

London and Chiswick House now pre¬ 
sented most strongly - contrasted scenes ; 
a new ministry was raising its head in the 
metropolis, of which Lords Grenville and 
Grey were the leaders. I do not know that 
Mr. Fox’s opinion was ever taken upon the 
formation of another ministry, and of its 
future measures, and I fully incline to think 
that it was not. The dispatches had long 
ceased to be laid before him, and the last 
political news intimated to him, was the 
refusal of Alexander to ratify the treaty 
concluded at Paris by his minister. As his 
disorder had become entirely confirmed, and 
little or no hope existed of his recovery, 
the cabinet ceased^o look to him for advice; 
and, before his great mind was harassed by 
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the second inroad made by the disorder, 
they seemed to hold his retreat to Chiswick, 
as a virtual resignation of office. 

Lord Grenville never came there; Lord 
Grey, I think, rarely: as the world was re¬ 
ceding from the view of the illustrious cha¬ 
racter who had given the ministry all its lus¬ 
tre, I contemplated with calm indifference 
the busy movements of men, and inwardly 
smiled at the sanguine, and I may say, pre¬ 
sumptuous ideas of those who thought that 
a ministry, in opposition to a tory party, 
without Fox, could maintain a strong posi¬ 
tion between the court and the people; 
above all, who imagined that on the rupture 
of the negotiation, success would follow the 
revival of the old plans upon the continent. 
I knew how very grand and original were 
Mr. Fox’s ideas, in case of the continuation 
of hostilities, and I expected not that the 
new ministry, which was growing out oi 
his secession from politics and business, 
would imitate his benevolence towards the 
people, or that they could invent or prepare 
those plans which, lifee the bolt of Jove, 
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might fall, sudden and irresistible, and 
change the face of war, or inspire new 
and strange feelings in a triumphant and 
insolent enemy. 

There was, as every one must allow, the 
conduct of active and attentive politicians 
in this; but still it was but the manner of 
ordinary men! Had I seen them hovering 
round the couch of departing genius, and 
catching from bis lips those admonitions, 
which those who are leaving the world 
give with peculiar effect, I should have 
augured better of the coming time. Had 
that deference, to so great a political cha¬ 
racter, brought' them to seek his last 
ideas, as illuminating principles to guide 
and inform them, I should have said, 
England’s star is not yet obscured; and if 
the spirit of Fox lives in their councils, she 
may escape every threatening evil. ‘ S: It 
would be improper and unjust to say, that 
the cabinet felt relieved by Mr. Fox’s 
removal, as that of a superior mind eclipsing 
every other; but it is allowable to say, 
that they did not evince that anxiety for 



his health, which ®ften induces men to cling, 
to the last, to a friend and adviser, to 
extract from him those sentiments, or that 
council, which may, in some measure, 
supply his place. That Mr. Fox would not 
have refused such aid to his country, 
even while he hovered on the brink* of *a 
better world, his whole life and conduct 
prove; and that he was capable of doing 
so, with a mind in full vigour to his last 
hour, I myself can, beyond contradiction, 
testify. But the busy ways of politicians 
admit not of delay,—their plans are rarely 
regulated by those sublime rules which 
make the safety of the commonwealth the 
paramount, -and anxiously sought for, 
object. None ©f that wisdom and patriot¬ 
ism, which sought out Timoleon, even 
blind and old, to gather from him his 
opinions, and to listen to his admonitions, 
presided in London at this period. Public 
affairs were to go on, and the progress of 
the state machine was more thought of 
than its happy arrival at some grand and 
desirable goal. 
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On the other hand, at Chiswick House, 
the great man, who had so often and so 
vainly struggled to save his country from 
the errors into which she had fallen, and 
who came too late into his Majesty’s councils 
to be able to remedy them, was fast 
declining, and saw before that country a 
dreary prospect, and interminable war. 
Totally unruffled, by what the fretful pos¬ 
sessor of power might construe into neglect, 
he preserved the same unabated serenity, 
the same magnanimity, as he had ever 
done. If he inwardly mourned for his 
distracted country, no complaints escaped 
him, no impatient censure of any one was 
heard. Nor was his pure and noble mind 
less distinguished at this time, by a lofty 
disregard of all w’orldly concerns. His 
family, every thing dear to him, stood 
before him, but relying on the justice of his 
country, and the honour of his friends, he 
left it to them to protect those he loved, and 
guard all he held dear from penury or 
distress. He had now acted his part in the 
w r orld,—it was no longer for him to remind 
any man of what'was due to him. Had 
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the ministers requested to have his last 
advice and commands, I am confident this* 
great man would have summoned all his 
powers, and had death followed, given 
them the free dictates, of his exalted mind. 
Had he expired, pouring forth the anxious 
wishes of his patriotic mind for the hapjfi- 
ness of a beloved country, I am fully con¬ 
vinced his last look would have been a 
smile, his last word a prayer. 

I shortly beheld Mr. Fox in a light which 
fully justifies, what to some may appear 
the enthusiasm of affection, or the blindness 
of admiration. He grew daily worse,—his 
size-became very inconvenient, .and it was 
determined by his physicians, that he ought 
again to undergo the operation of tapping. 
The day was appointed,—the physicians 
arrived,“preparations were -made,—Mrs. 
Fox, Lord Holland, every one left the 
room ; when,- through a feeling both strong 
and uncontrollable, I determined to remain. 
My anxiety and sorrow for Mr. Fox were 
so great, .that I feared, in case of weakness, 
pq one might watch ’him with sufficient 
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attention, in case of any .tendency to faint¬ 
ing. What followed raised my opinion of 
this incomparable man, far beyond what it 
had yet been. When every thing was ready, 
Mr. Fox was led from his chamber to the 
outer room, and placed in a great chair. 
Great God! what anguish thrilled through 
me, when he was undressed, and the awful 
preparation vyas making to pierce his side. 

But he-cheerful, friendly, and benignant, 

was something quite above mortality, giving 
no trouble,—the same sweetness of temper, 
—the same courage which looked down 
on pain,—the same philosophy which 
made the best of every thing, and the same 
wish to give his friends or attendants as 
little trouble as possible, shone forth this 
day, bright and cheering as the evening glow 
Which rests upon a placid lake. He, who 
from respect to Suffering humanity, might 
have desired to retire, or close his eyes, was 
soon recalled from their, momentary weak¬ 
ness, by looking on the sublime object before 
him. Mr. Fox, during the whole operation, 
conversed with the physicians, v^ith all his 
usual force, accuracy, and pleasant natural 
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manners; he mentioned to them his opinion, 
that in all difficult cases, his own, or any 

other, it would be advisable for each to 

•* 

write down his opinion, seal it up, and that 
it should not be examined till the deceased 
person had been opened, and then the erro¬ 
neous conclusions drawn would appear. * 
The physicians, astonished, looked at each 
other, and were at a loss how to answer. Dur¬ 
ing the whole of the operation, even when 
faintness succeeded to pain, he was cheerful, 
and seemed desirous, by his own disregard 
of his situation, to lessen the concern of 
others. There was much resemblance in 
his manner, to that of a philosophic and 
accomplished Roman, described by Tacitus 
in his last moments. 

“ Audiebatque referentes, nihil de immor- 
talitate anwue et Sapient-nun phicitis, scd 
levia carmina, et faciles versus; servorum 
alios largitione, quos de verberibus qffecit. 
Iniit et vias, somno indulsit, ut quanquam 
coacta mors, fortuitce sirnilis essct” A simi¬ 
lar self-possession distinguished Mr. Fox at 
this moment, which wai ’ of such danger, 
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that immediate death might have followed, 
and of that danger he was well aware. 
When the operation was concluded, his 
great anxiety was to send intelligence to 
Mrs. Fox, that he had undergone it safely; 
for as he had heroism enough to rise, in the 
‘ most trying and agonising moments, above 
self, he was also ever solicitous to obviate 
injury to the feelings of others, by destroy¬ 
ing doubt, and communicating what was 
pleasant. 

As he felt much relieved, though dread- 
fully exhausted, the evening of this day 
proved a happy one ; we again ventured to 
indulge in pleasing ideas; hope again 
allured us, fondly wishing that some great 
change might be wrought by nature, we 
breathed freely; trusting to providence, we 
looked yet to recovery as probable. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


T HE operation by no means answered the 
expectations so credulously and anxi¬ 
ously formed. Mr. Fox was relieved but 
for a short time; and I .began, at length, to 
dread that the event of his dissolution was not 
far distant. His uneasines became very great, 
and it was necessary to raise Him .in the bed, 
and assist him to rise frequently. I thank 
God, no mercenary hand approached him. 
Mrs. Fox hung over him every day with 
vigilant and tender affection: when exhaust¬ 
ed I took her place ; and at night, as his dis¬ 
order grew grievously oppressive, a confi¬ 
dential servant and myself shared the watch¬ 
ing and labours between us. I took the first 

part, because I read to him, as well as gave 

• • 

him medicine or nourishment. 
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We continued our reading of Johnsorf's 
Lives of the Poets. How often, at midnight, 
has he listened with avidity, made the remarks 
that occurred, then apologized to me for 
keeping me from my rest; but still, delighted 
with our reading,r—would say, “ well, you 
ma^ go on a little more as I assured him 
that I liked the reading aloud. At these 
times he would defend Johnson, when I 
blamed his severity and unwillingness to 
allow,—and incapacity to appreciate, poe¬ 
tical merit,—would refer me to his life of 
Savage, and plainly shewed much partiality 
for Johnson. Of Dryden, he was a warm, 
and almost enthusiastic admirer. He con¬ 
versed a great* deal about that great English 
poet; and, indeed, 1 never perceived, at any 
time, in him a stronger relish for, or admi¬ 
ration of the Poets than at this afflicting 
period. I generally read to him till three or 
four in the morning, and then retired for a 
few hours : he shewed always great uneasiri 
ness at my sitting up, but evidently was 
soothed and gratified by my being with 
him. At first he apologized for my prepa¬ 
ring the nourishment, which required to 



be warmed in the night; but seeing how 
sincerely I was devoted to him, he ceased to 
make any remark. Once he asked me, at 
midnight, when preparing chicken panade 
for him, “ Does this amuse you ? I hope it 
does.” He was so far from exacting atten¬ 
dance, that he received every little good office, 
every proper and necessary attention, as a 
favour and kindness done him. So unvitiated 
by commerce with mankind, so tender, so 
dlive to all the charms of friendship, was 
this excellent man’s heart ! His anxiety, 
also, lest Mrs. Fox’s health should suffer, 
was uniformly great till the day he expired. 

Lord Holland and General .Fitzpatrick, 
as he grew worse, came and resided at 
Chiswick House entirely. Miss Fox also 
remained there. Thus he had around him, 
every day, all he loved most; and the over¬ 
whelming pressure of his disorder Was as 
much as possible relieved by the converse 
and sight of cherished relatives and friends. 
Lord Holland shewed how much he valued 
such an uncle! He never left him ;—the 
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hopes of power, or common allurements of 

ambition, had no effect upon him. His 

affectionate attention to Mr. Fox, and his 

kindness to all who assisted that great mah> 

» 

were endearing in a high degree. It is true, 
the habits of nobility, which render men 
1'ess able to assist themselves or others, 
precluded very active co-operation in the 
cares necessary for Mr. Fox’s repose ; but he 
was always watchful to preclude disturbance, 
and always alive to every wish and look of 
his noble relative. Miss Fox,—calm and 
resigned,—grieving,-—without uttering a 
word,—would sit at the foot of his bed,— 
and often reminded me of the fine heads of 
females, dqne by masterly hands, to express 
sorrow, dignity, and faith in God. There 
was no ostentation in the simple and grace¬ 
ful manners of Miss Fox ; the affecting 
object of all our cares alone occupied her ; 
and if her feelings did not appear so violent 
as thos£ of others, they were more concen¬ 
trated and more intense. In her serenity 
there was much of Fox ;—and her conver¬ 
sation, and the candour of her soul, were 
grateful to him, ‘till pain and uneasiness 
almost overwhelmed him. 
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As he grew • worse, his situation be¬ 
came peculiarly distressing;—the orifice of 
the puncture did not close, and the water 
accumulating, obliged him frequently to rise, 
and allow it to* discharge. His restlessness 
became very great, and his time was divided 
between his arm chair and the bed. «Mrtf. 
Fox retired early at night, to enable her to 
rise with the dawn, and renew her unceasing 
cares. The midnight reading was now 
affecting and awful to me.—I thought that 
Mr. Fox could not long survive, and I 
trembled, lest he might suddenly expire, 
while supported in my arms. 

My limbs, at times, tottered, under the 
Weight I sustained; but the goodness of 
God, and the strength of my affection for 
Mr. Fax, enabled me to pass through those 
trying hours. Without sinking under fatigue 
or sorrow. What a melancholy task to 
watch by the bed-side in the solemn liour of 
night of an incomparable dying friend ; 
yet it was soothing to undergo it all,—to 
read,-' till troubled nature snatched a little 
repose; and to prepare’’the nourishment, 

G g 



which was often required to sustain him. On 
one occasion, as the increase and renewed 
violence of the complaint had caused him 
to rise at night, whilst I assisted him, and 
with a napkin dried up the water from the 
orifice which incommoded him,—he said, 
in a low voice, and quite to himself, “ this 
is true friendship.” 

There was now a plaintiveness in his 
manner very interesting, but no way dero¬ 
gating from his fortitude and calmness. He 
did not affect the stoic. He bore his pains 
as a Christian and a man. Till the last day, 
however, I do not think he conceived him¬ 
self in danger A few days before the 
termination of his mortal career, he said to 
me at night, “ Holland thinks me worst 
than I amand, in fact, the appearances 
were singularly delusive, not a week before 
he expired. In the day he arose, and walked 
a little,*and his looks were not ghastly or 
alarming by any means. Often did he 
latterly walk to his window to gaze on 
the berries of the mountain ash, which 

t 

hung clustering bn a young tree at Chiswick 
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House: every morning he returned to look 
at it; he would praise it, as the morning 
breeze rustling shook the berries and leaves; 
but then the golden sun, which played 
upon them, and the fresh air which comes 
with the dawiij were to me almost heart- 
sickening, though once so delightful: he, 
whom I so much cherished and esteemed, 
whose kindness had been ever unremitting 
and unostentatious,—he whose society was 
to me happiness and peace, was not long to 
enjoy this sun and morning air.—His last 
look on that mountain ash was his farewell 
to nature ! 

I continued to read aloud every nighty 
and as he occasionally dropt asleep, I was 
then left to the awful meditations incident 
to such a situation ; no person was awake 
besides myself; the lofty rooms and hall of 
Chiswick House were silent, and the world 
reposed. In one of those melancholy pauses, 
I walked about for a few minutes, and found 
myself involuntarily and accidentally in the 
late Duchess of Devonshire’s dressing 
room,—every thing was as that amiable and 
Gg2 
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accomplished lady had left it. The musick 
book still open ;—the books not restored tQ 
their places,—a chair, as if she had but just 
left it, and every mark of a recent inhabi¬ 
tant in this elegant apafrtment.—The 
Dtichess had died in May, and Mr. Fox had 
very severely felt her loss. Half opened 
notes lay scattered about. The night was 
solemn and still; and at that moment, had 
some floating sound of music vibrated 
through the air, I cannot tell to what my 
feelings would have been wrought. Never 
bad I experienced so strong a sensation of the 
transitory nature of life, of the vanity of a 
fleeting world. I stood scarce breathing, 
—heard nothing,— listened,— death and 
disease in all their terrific forms marshalled 
themselves before me;—the tomb yawned, 
—and, oh, God ! what a pang was it, that 
it was opening for him whom I had hoped to 
see enjoying many happy years, and declin¬ 
ing in the fulness of his glory, into the vale 
of years. Scarcely knowing how I left the 
dressing room I returned all was still.— 
Mr. Fox slept quietly. I was deluded into a 
tranquil joy, to fitfd him still alive, and 
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breathing without difficulty. His counte¬ 
nance was always serene in sleep; no 
troubled dreams ever agitated or distorted 
it,—it was the transcript of his guiltless 
mind. 

During the whole time of my attendance 
at night on Mr. Fox, not one impatient 
word escaped him, not one expression of 
regret or remorse wandered from his lips. 
Mr. Addison’s words, “ See ! how a chris- 
tian can die,” might have been throughout 
more happily applied at Chiswick House, 
by adding a little to them,—“ Behold how a 
patriot and Christian can meet his last hour!” 
Could the youth of Britain blit have seen 
the great friend to liberty, and the advocate 
of peace, in his latter days, what a lesson 
would not his calm and dignified deportment 
have afforded. It is not the minister who 
carries on the public affairs for a series of 
years, with little benefit, or perhaps serious 
detriment to his country, who can, in the 
close Qf his days, look around, and say, “ I 
have injured no on$;—I have laboured 
for the happiness of millions;—I have 
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never allowed anger, or pride, or the spirit 
of domination, to make me forget the 
interests and feelings of others; I have 
not professed myself a Christian, and em¬ 
broiled the human race;”—but it is the 
dying patriot, who can loudly proclaim, 
th*at h'e has done all the good to his country 
and mankind that was possible; and, in the 
retrospect of a life dedicated to the defence 
of the rights of mankind, he finds no groans 
come [across his ears from incarcerated 
victims,—no shades of oppressed and mur¬ 
dered citizens rise in his dim and feeble view, 
to chase repose from his couch, ond tell him 
that though despotic, he was not happy, 
•—though descending into the tomb, he 
pould not escape the cries of the injured, of 
the stings of conscience. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Fox’s situation, though not threat¬ 
ening immediate danger, in the opinion of 
his physicians, was, however, hopeless, as to 
ultimate cure, and very distressing to him- 
self,aconsultation was held,asto the propriety 
of recurring to some strong remedy, which 
might afford the best chance of effecting a 
favourable alteration in the patient. It was 
finally decided, and I understood with Lord 
Holland’s concurrence, that an attempt 
should be made to counteract the violence 
of the disorder, through the medium of the 
most powerful medicine, which science and 
experience sanctioned as most efficacious in 
desperate cases. It was decided that this 
(which I concluded was digitalis , or Fox¬ 
glove, prepared -in a liquid state) should be 

aJfiftinistered to Mr. Fox. I heard of this 

• • 

. determination with a dissatisfaction and 
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sorrow I could not well account for. Those 
who know what it is to linger round a de¬ 
parting friend, whether it be that he under¬ 
takes a long journey, or goes on some peril- 
ous service, or secludes himself in distant 
retirement from the world, may conceive the 
painful and confused state of my mind 
at this time. My ideas were not well deve¬ 
loped, even to myself. I wished life to be 
preserved as long as possible—that grati¬ 
tude and friendship should have watched for 
years, (if a few could yet be gained,) round 
the couch of the great man whose domestic 
virtues had all shone brighter through the 
clouds of pain and anguish, and the most 
harassing suffering. I thought that alle¬ 
viation of his disease, rather than an imprac¬ 
ticable attempt to cope with the tremen¬ 
dous enemy which had seized upon him, 
was more desirable. Mrs. Fox and myself 
were so much exhausted and worn out with 
constant cares, that we scarcely knevv the 
nature of the decision. We heard a 
change of medicine was resolved on, but 
did not then know its powerful and extra¬ 
ordinary effects. It is true only a few 
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months might have been gained, perhaps 
six or eight; perhaps less. But I always 
wished that he should be removed to St. 
Anne’s Hill, and in this idea Mr. and Mrs. 
Fox both concurred. I do not think his 
own opinion was taken, but it was a case 
upon which he could not 'well form one. 
Lord Holland, too, suffered so much at this 
period, that he himself could not decide 
with the calmness requisite for so very dif¬ 
ficult and painful a question. 

In retiring to St. Anne’s Hill a good deal 
might have been accomplished: the his¬ 
tory, whose scattered leaves lay uncorrected, 
and unregulated by their author, might have 
received a final revision, and his own direc¬ 
tions have been taken respecting it. In the 
intervals of temporary ease, his great and 
prophetic mind might have dictated a poli¬ 
tical testament; and as the negotiation was 
subsequently soon terminated, his view of 
future continental operations might have 
been obtained, and have proved of in¬ 
calculable Value, and this,to the existing mi¬ 
nistry, would have been no inconsiderable 
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bequest. What more important than his 
instructions for Ireland ? His opinion upon 
Reform, under new circumstances ? Upon a 
paper money spreading through, and illusively 
strengthening the means of the country ? 

The Physicians having decided upon 
the point of administering a strong remedy, 
I received instructions at what time in the 
morning to give it, and at what intervals. 
The humanity and feeling evinced by all the 
physicians, and peculiarly by Dr. Pitcairn 
and Sir Henry Halford, (then Dr. Vaughan) 
left no room to imagine but that they had 
considered the case, not only with judg¬ 
ment, but ‘great tenderness for their patient. 
I incline to the opinion, however, that the 
strong political and moral, as well as medi¬ 
cal view was not taken, and that the im¬ 
portance of Mr. Fox’s existence to the ut¬ 
most length which nature would permit, 
was not weighed with the anxiety and vene¬ 
ration it merited by the Cabinet itself. 
Lord Fitzwilliam, who was most likely to 
have appreciated. the last sentiments of the 
illustrious person concerned, in the light 
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which friendship and .value for his politi¬ 
cal character demanded, was in the country. 
The other ministers, who were his friends, 
and had been carried into power by his 
weight, seemed unequal to the perplexing 
difficulties of acting with Lord Grenville,, 
and consulting the last wishes and sentiments 
of Mr. Fox, as the rule for their conduct, in 
all future emergencies of home, or foreign 
politics. Doubtless, his councils might have 
led to their loss of office ; but, had it been 
so, they would have lost their situations with 
infinitely greater credit with the public, and 
satisfaction to themselves. 

The night preceding the taking of the 
fatal medicine, I sat up with him, and read as 
usual through the chief part of it : he was 
cheerful and easy, and I felt an extraordinary 
degree of pleasure from his conversation. 
We seemed in this intercourse at Chis¬ 
wick, to have lived years together,— 
the distance between us had vanished,—I 
had become the friend upon whom at night 
he could res’t his head, ajvd feel his pangs 
diminished.—I had been his reader, and as 
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the sound of my voice was agreeable to him, 
and often lulled him to rest, when the prose 
and poetry I read did not catch his atten¬ 
tion. His generous and feeling heart had 
beat with grateful throbs on finding himself 
attended by no mercenary hand, and his gra- 

* t # 

titude to me was increased, as he knew that 
Mrs. Fox could repose securely upon me, 
and gain a little rest, so much required in 
the midst of her heart-breaking cares, whilst 
I watched round the bed of her afflicted 
husband. When fond hope would whisper 
of recovery, I used to think how pleasant 
our future society would be at St. Anne’s 
Hill; that there, withdrawn from the harass¬ 
ment of politics, and the drudgery of office, 
a happier time might await him ; and that 
we who had laboured round his pillow 
would feel so proud and gratified by his 
restoration to tolerable health, that nothing 
higher of reward could be desired, — that 
friendship would say, we have preserved him, 
—what further can we wish ? The rapid 
glance of fancy painted to my mind the 
small circle at Anne’s, cemented by gra¬ 
titude, affection, and every tie of friendship. 
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Why do I write thus ? Hope had raised the 
cup but to dash it to the ground ! On this 
memorable night, I read Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets, and Mr. Fox listened with his 
usual relish, and*made those natural and 
pleasant remarks he was wont to do; and, 
as usual, he received from me the nourish¬ 
ment prepared, with his friendly, and some¬ 
times jocose manner. As the morning 
dawned, I looked out; the hour had arrived . 
for administering the medicine,—an unwil¬ 
lingness of an unaccountable nature held my 
hand,—I looked out at the reviving face of 
the country,—the peeping sun sent forth 
the first beams of day, brightening the 
grounds and gardens of Chiswick House 
with his coming glory,—the morning was 
lovely, but to me most melancholy.—Mr. 
Fox slept,—I took advantage of the incident 
for delay,—his sleep how calm and undis¬ 
turbed ;—the golden light spread a glow up¬ 
on his face,—a tranquil majesty sat on his 
brow,—the innocence of youth played upon 
his cheek,—no trace of worldly care was 
seen. I would not disturb such moments,— 

I could not force myself to* break his slum- 
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bers. When he awoke, I still lingered 
nor till Mrs. Fox arose, and three or four 
hours had passed beyond the appointed 
time, did I administer the medicine. 

For the first time since his illness had 
commenced, Mr. and Mrs. Fox appeared to 
think me neglectful. Alas! I trembled with 
the apprehension that we should soon lose 
him for ever: I dreaded, with strange for- 
bodings, the termination of all our cares, in 
the dissolution of the painful, yet pleasing, 
state of society, in which, if there was la¬ 
bour, anxiety, and sorrow, yet Mr. Fox was 
there, and sensible of, and alive to the atten¬ 
tions of friendship. 

After receiving'the medicine several times, 
he grew alarmingly worse; he was, however, 
composed, and did not complain. Mrs. Fox 
was now truly an object of commiseration;—• 
her anguish was so great, that I felt the 
miseries of the moment increased, by wit¬ 
nessing her sorrows. The distresses of Ge¬ 
neral Fitzpatrick, Lord Holland, and Miss 
Fox, were silent,’deep, and affecting. For 



"myself, the world -seemed blackening before 
me,—the dreary path was long and lonely, 
—what were ministemss&nd courts, and 
palaces, if Fox ceased to live ?—the empty 
gratifications they could confer,—what, com¬ 
pared to the intercourse of friendship with 
such a man ? It was evident that nature wals 
overwhelmed, and that the remaining struggle 
could not be long. Mr. Bouverie, a young 
clergyman, then in the house, was brought 
in. Prayers w'cre read. Mr. Fox was quiet 
and resigned, but evidently disliked speaking. 

A solemn and awful silence prevailed. He 
now rapidly grew worse. The night which 
succeeded was one of horror. .The worst 
every moment q^pected* but an invincible 
degree of fortitude and resignation mani¬ 
fested by Mr. Fox : no murmurs, no impa-r 
tience, at his sufferings, but an anxiety for 
Mrs. Fox’s health was predominant over 
every thing. She had nobly endured the 
long and distressing fatigues of this melan¬ 
choly time: he was sensible of the exer¬ 
tions she had made; he knew they were 
beyond her strength; antf, in pitying her he 
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forgot all the agonies, all-the misery, of his 
bodily state. Late at night he sent for 
Lord Holland, and asked, “ if there was any 
hope.” Lord Holland did not flatter him with 
any, and his answer was received with ali 
that quiet magnanimity which distinguished 
Mr. ‘Fox’s character, and had pervaded 
his whole life. Towards morning, his 
breathing was visibly affected. All hope 
was at an end. Nothing remained, but to 
wait the event. Nature did not struggle 
much. Mrs. Fox, Miss Fox, Surgeon Haw¬ 
kins, myself, and one domestic, were alone 
present. 

The scene which followed was worthy 
of the illustrious name f»f Fox.—As his 
breathing became painfully difficult, he no 
longer spoke, but his looks—his counte¬ 
nance, gradually assumed a sublime, yet 
tender, air. He seemed - to regret leaving 
Mrs. Fox solitary and friendless, and as he 
fixed his eyes repeatedly upon her, threw 
into them such an expression of consolation 
as looked supernatural: there was, also, in 
it a tender gratitude, which breathed “ un- 
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utterable things/,’ and to the last, the disin¬ 
terested and affectionate, the dying husband, 
mourned for another’s sufferings, and strove 
to make his own appear light.—There was 
the pious resignation of the Christian, who 
fearlessly abandons his fleeting spirit to a 
merciful Deity, visible throughout tine day : 
the unbeliever who “ came so scoff,” must 
have remained to pray. It was now Mr. 
Fox gathered the fruits of his glorious life ; 
his departure was unruffled by remorse, he 
had sacrificed every thing that was personal 
to his country’s good, and found his last 
moments blest by the reflection, that his last 
effort had been conformable to the divine 
religion he professed, to give i peace to an 
afflicted world. The hovering angel, who 
waited to receive his spirit, saw that he had 
tarried long enough upon earth : the even¬ 
ing advanced, and sinking nature announced 
that his end approached. “ I die happy," 
said he, fixing, again and again, his eyes 
upon Mrs. Fox. 

He endeavoured to speak further-—but we 
could not understand * his words—he re- 

h h 
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peated the attempt — I affected to under* 
stand him, in order to relieve his anxiety;— 
“ Trotter will tell you,” turning to Mrs. 
Fox, were his last words! His countenance 
grew serene and elevated. ‘His arms were 
a little raised to meet Mrs. Fox’s embrace. 
His eyes, full of a celestial lustre, continued 
bright and unclosed;—and, as the setting 
sun withdrew, without distortion or strug¬ 
gle, but with the same unchanged looks of 
benignity, resignation, and love, which ani¬ 
mated his face throughout this mournful 
day, he expired, leaving our sorrow almost 
obliterated by admiration at his exemplary 
and happy end! 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS. 


M R - Fox expired between five and six in 
the afternoon of the 13th of September, 
1806. The Tower guns were firing for the 
capture of Buenos Ayres, as he was breath¬ 
ing his last. The evening was serene* and 
of that interesting kind which distinguishes 
the beginning of Autumn. It seemed as 
if circumstances and nature had combined 


to render the moment peculiarly solemn and 
affecting: fresh victories were announcing, 
as this great Statesman was departing, and 
the mild beams of the declining sun illumi¬ 
nated his chamber with a softened glow. 
What a void, when I beheld the body in¬ 
animate and cold !—The countenance re¬ 


mained serene, and full of a sublime and 
tender expression. It is remarkable* too, that 
h h 2 
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it continued so for nearly a week, till it 
became necessary to put the body into a 
shell. As it was suggested to me, two or 
three days after his death, that a cast might 
still be taken from the face, a messenger was 
dispatched t<?Mr. Nollekens, and the attempt 
was made : it, however, failed, the features 
had changed, and fallen in a considerable 
degree, and the plan was thus defeated. 
I understood the result was unfavourable, 
but could not prevail upon myself to look 
at the mask. During the week that the 
corpse remained at Chiswick, I every day 
frequently contemplated the countenance of 
the illustrious departed. 

The same serenity, magnanimity, and feel¬ 
ing, which distinguished him alive, were, 
if possible, more forcibly pourtrayed than 
ever upon his countenance : there was also 
an air of indescribable grandeur spread over 
it. I felt a strange sensation when alone in 
the apartment with the mortal remains of 
Charles James Fox. 


Perhaps there was more of the moral 
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sublime in this than falls commonly to the 
lot of man to witness and experience. The 
melancholy and solitary feelings I then en¬ 
dured, those .who have lost beloved friends 
and relatives, will be well able to appreciate: 
besides, the departure of so towering a genius 
imparted various, solemn, and awful reflec¬ 
tions. 

I then faintly conceited the idea,— r and 
I have since frequently wished, that the art 
of embalming had been employed to pre¬ 
serve so very grand *a subject for the con¬ 
templation of the present race, and % of the 
future generation. This great and patriotic 
minister might thus have inspired virtue in 
the young patriot, or controlled the profli¬ 
gate betrayer of his country, by his looks :— 
all who viewed his noble countenance, 
might have drawn lessons of benevolence, 
and disinterestedness from thence, and in 
departing, would have carried away an im¬ 
pression, favorable to humanity, justice, and 
liberty-. 


A recent work on Education contains this 
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question : “ Has not Parr been condemned 
for praising the virtues and talents of Fox, be- 
cause in revealing the whole man, he stated 
that Fox disbelieved the miracles and mys¬ 
teries of Religion ?” I have not seen, nor 
am.I now able to procure any work of 
Dr. Parr’s relating to Mr. Fox, but I am pre¬ 
pared to say that any assertion of his upon 
so important and delicate a question, does 
not at all coincide with my opinion on this 
head, if he attempted to state, in an unqua¬ 
lified manner, Mr. Fox’s disbelief of mira¬ 
cles. That great man was too just a rea- 
soner,^nd too great an enemy to dogmatic 
assertion, to reject the powerful testimony 
by which miracles are supported. A casual 
expression is never to be taken for a fixed 
and serious opinion, without subsequent and 
considerable corroboration. I recollect be¬ 
ing present at a conversation in Stable Yard, 
when Mr. Robertson and, I think, Lord 
Grey were in the room, when the immorta¬ 
lity of the soul was touched upon. Mr. 
Fox, then very ill, spoke upon it with that 
seriousness, and earnestness for demonstra¬ 
tion, which marked him on all weighty sub- 
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jects. I perceivefl no disposition to express 
any arrogant doubts, but, on the contrary, 
that humble and modest tone, which, upon 
so awful a topic, becomes all men. 

Resignation to Providence Was a very 
marked feature in Mr. Fox’s characteh He 
never meddled with abstruse and mysterious 
points in religion; in death, he resigned him¬ 
self to his Creator, with unparalleled calmness 
and magnanimity. Such a man was very 
little likely to express disbelief on a sub¬ 
ject vitally connected with Christianity. I 
had the satisfaction and happiness of en¬ 
joying his most intimate society for a' great 
part of the last eight year's of his life, and 
I never heard an expression—I never ob¬ 
served the slightest inclination tending to 
such doubt or disbelief. On the contrary, 
it will be found that as all his political con¬ 
duct was consonant to the purest and most 
benevolent conception of Christianity, so, 
even in death, he maintained the same tenour 
and tone of mind. 


Mrs. Fox, I am satisfied, is quite competent 
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to corroborate every word I have written, 
and I much regret that indiscreet, and inju¬ 
dicious friendship should have disturbed his 
ashes, by bringing forward a vague opinion, 
which, if even once entertained, I can 
testify, was not latterly adhered to. I have, 
howeVer, given strong grounds for draw¬ 
ing deductions quite contradictory to those 
of Ijr. Parr. Mr. Fox, in his whole 
manners, conduct, and last moments, gave 
me the clearest, and most pleasing idea of a 
sincere and true Christian, that I had ever 
imbibed. 

It is but little known that Mr. Fox’s 
body was opehed after his death. The 
result was, that the liver was found greatly 
diseased, and what is termed scirrhous: all 
other vital and noble parts, I was informed 
by Surgeon Hawkins, were sound and 
unimpaired, so as to have ensured a long and 
vigorous old age. It will be recollected 
that Mr. Fox himself suggested to the phy¬ 
sicians, the plan of writing and sealing up 
medical opinions, and opening them after the 
disease and inspection of the subject upon 
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which they had' been pronounced. This 
suggestion was not followed, in his own 
case, and I regret that it was not: it 
evinced as much wisdom and penetration as 
it did magnanimity and love for his fellovr 
creatures: he seemed desirous that science 
might be improved by correcting uncer¬ 
tainty as much as possible, and seemed to 
offer himself as a subject to begin with, 
for the general good. Why is anatomy 
incontestably of the utmost service to the 
human race ? For exactly the same reason 
which appeared to have influenced Mr. 
Fox’s mind, when tapped the second time 
at Chiswick House. Ilis mind always 
sought for demonstration, and, even beyond 
the tomb, he seems to have pointed the way 
to improvements in medicine, and to physi¬ 
cians correcting their own errors. As his 
liver w ? as found irretrievably diseased, I am 
inclined to think that the most violent 
medicine was improper; because prolonga¬ 
tion of existence might have been attained, 
and perfect recovery could not. It* has 
happened to me since, tp administer a great 
deal of digitalis (under the direction of a 
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physician) to a young man attacked by 
Ague, and threatened by impending con¬ 
sumption. We thought him dying, but he 
recovered; he was, however, young, and 
not materially affected in any vital part. 
In qrdinary cases, it may be right for 
physicians to try the most powerful medi¬ 
cines, if a case seem hopeless, because it 
may be a beneficial experiment, and be little 
prejudicial to any one,—but in this instance 
of Mr. Fox, the prolongation of his inva¬ 
luable existence, was so incalculably impor¬ 
tant, that the welfare of the community, 
in a political view, should have superseded 
medical experiments and their chances. 

As the facts ascertained, by opening the 
body, proved that a radical cure was quite 
hopeless, I request that I may not be con¬ 
sidered as unnecessarily stirring this topic. 
I write for mankind and posterity. Other 
great characters may be similarly circum¬ 
stanced with Mr. Fox: a moral and me¬ 
dical view of circumstances may clash. 
Let physicians, therefore, remfember the 
Statesman, and prefer the greater to the 
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smaller object. As Mr. Fox ? s age was not 
more than fifty-seven, and his constitution 
a very vigorous- one, there is some reason tq 
think he might have enjoyed a melio¬ 
rated, and not very distressing, state of 

health for a considerable time, if the 

• . * 

palliative, rather than experimental course, 
had been pursued. The question certainly 
admits of doubt, but, in my view, I am sure 
the friend or the statesman would prefer thfT 
former. 

I cannot be presumed to know the 
quantity of digitalis administered, nor is it 
at all necessary to state it. That powerful 
medicine is given usually, I beliete, in drops 
proportioned to the strength, age, and 
state, of the patient. Mr. Fox’s disorder 
had made its first appearance about three 
years before his death, or between two and 
three years, as I am well informed. That 
was the time to have applied powerful 
remedies with good hopes of ultimate 
success;- but he himself was not then 
(pr any of his family cy. friends) aware of 
his situation. When the disorder finally 
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forced .him to notice it, by the pain and 
uneasy sensations attending its latter stages, 
it came like a deluge upon .him. I appre¬ 
hend it had proceeded too, far, and that his 
period of life was too advanced to admit of 
radical cure. It is surprizing that he had 
not himself consulted some physician of 
eminence on the slightest symptom of so 
alarming a disorder, as that which carried 
'him to the grave; but he was nothing 
timorous, nothing selfish, and disregarded 
what would have alarmed others. 

For persons who were eye witnesses of 
the last melancholy ceremonies bestowed 
on the mortal remains of Mr. Fox, little is 
necessary to be recorded:—but for those 
who live in the distant parts of the empire, 
and those who may hereafter peruse with 
interest every thing relative to that great 
man, some information may be desi¬ 
rable. I have, therefore, thought it not 
right to omit particulars which, though 
peculiarly painful to myself to revive, must 
be matter of natural curiosity and enquiry, 
now and hereafter. I am quite convinced 
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that the last words, or I may say, efforts, 
of Mr. Fox, were directed to the object 
of depositing his remains at Chertsey. He 
would, from his character, and from his 
peculiar way of thinking on those subjects, 
l am certain, have desired, in his own 
instance, to have avoided all ostentatioh and 
pomp as to a funeral or burying place. The 
vicinity of Chertsey to his beloved St. 
Anne’s Hill, and the fond wish that Miife 
Fox’s remains might one day be laid beside 
his, would have been strong motives with 
him for expressing a \yish to be interred at 
Chertsey. I know of no other idea that he 
would have been so likely to cherish in his 
departing moments. His edrnostness, and 
expressive manner, have left a lasting 
impression upon me, but I was too agitated 
and oppressed with sorrow to reflect suffici¬ 
ently upon what were, most probably, his 
thoughts at such an awful moment. 

Fie addressed himself exclusively to 
Mrs. Fox, and his countenance evidently 
spoke something tender and domestic; 
something: connected with his awful and 
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melancholy state, and' with her future 
gratification. I dread even now distressing 
the feelings of his relict, hut every thing 
which throws light on a character so noble as 
that of Mr. Fox, is too valuable and inte¬ 
resting to be withheld. There is no circum¬ 
stance which pourtrays the simplicity and 
amiable cast of it more than this;—that, at 
the last hour, he should desire his remains 
to be withdrawn from the pomp and crowds 
of the metropolis,—from the reveren¬ 
tial honours of a great nation,—and wish 
them to be conducted with silence and 
modesty, to those rural abodes he had so 
long and so warmly admired; to be placed 
near St. Anne’s Hill, and in imagination to 
watch over the cares and sorrows of her 
he had truly adored,—to wait with fond 
impatience till the remains of both were 
united in Jthe grave. Here was Mr. Fox’s 
genuine character eminently displayed—and 
at the very moment preceding his last sigh. 

If the beautiful scripture expression 
—“ Lord, let me ( die the death of the righ¬ 
teous, and let my last end be like his," was 
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ever more strongly exemplified in one 
instance than in another, it was in the last 
moments of Mr. Fox; resignation, mag¬ 
nanimity, and' faithful conjugal affection, 
marked them in’ so happily, and beautifully 
blended combination, that I can imagine no 
finer subject for the painter and the poet, 
than a just delineation of that affecting 
hour, when Mr. Fox took his farewell of 
this earthly scene; the dying look which, 
turned towards home, and all its past endear¬ 
ments, and which said, “ lay me near our 
dear and long-cherished retreat,” is beyond 
the power of ordinary words, or even of 
the magic sister arts to convey ! * * * 

#*•*##■***.* * * * 

As it was decided by Mr. Fox’s friends, 
and was the general wish that his funeral 
should be a public one, and as his -own 
wishes were not, or could not be known 
respecting it, interment in. Westminster 
Abbey was determined upon. The body 
was removed to the house recently occu¬ 
pied by him in Stable Yard, and since the 
residence of the Duke of York and the 
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Prince Regent, and it remained there three! 
weeks, until all due preparations had been 
made, under the direction of Mr. She¬ 
ridan, for the funeral. This gloomy and 
cheerless period was less distressing than the 
final parting with all that remained, of 
what'I had cherished and revered in life; 
above all things, I had a melancholy gratifica¬ 
tion in having my bed in the adjoining room, 
and in eating my meals in it. The sound 
of carriages rolling to cabinet dinners, was 
often a subject for contemplation in this 
period, and I was often induced to remark 
how soon the great and good are forgotten 
by man, when power deserts them, or life 
is extinct. . Lord Holland, by calling fre¬ 
quently, manifested 'an affectionate disposi¬ 
tion towards his revered uncle, and due 
regard to his memory, as well as gratitude to 
those attached to him. 

The morning of the funeral brought 
crowds, so alarming in points of numbers, that 
we feared the gardens and the house might be 
suddenly filled. Every precaution was take$ 
to prevent this, and with complete success. 



I received a melancholy satisfaction from 
beholding the assemblage, which filled every 
apartment of, the house, the court-yard, and 
the garden. Tl t ie nobles of the land,—distin¬ 
guished commoners,—men of genius and 
talent from all quarters,—-great landed pro¬ 
prietors,—all the genuine lovers of liberty,— 
all the friends to science,—and vast numbers 
of individuals, of the most respectable situa¬ 
tions, were gathered together, to pay the las’t 
tribute of veneration and affection to the 
illustrious deceased. 

Sorrow sat on every countenance,— 
Silence and order reigned every where; and 
no regulation was wanting for" men, who, 
in walking, almost dreaded to create noise. 
Friendship, genuine friendship, poured her 
unaffected tears over the mighty dead; 
never was a scene more solemn and more 
affecting ! It was understood, that the heir 
apparent to the throne, faithful in his friend¬ 
ship to the latest hour, and filled with the deep., 
est sorro.w, would have attended the bier to 
the grave, would indispensable etiquette have 
allowed him. As the body was raised upon 
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the lofty car, almost awful from its size and 
simplicity, the sorrowing multitude received 
it with affection and grief united ; but the lan¬ 
guage of the heart was all that was spoken. 

The followers of Fox to the grave were 
the collected and unbought men of rank, 
genius, and virtue, from all parts of the em¬ 
pire: England was foremost; she estimated 
Jri'm truly, but too late for her own happi¬ 
ness; Scotland gave her tribute of respect:— 
and Ireland, unhappy Ireland, sent her 
drooping sons to mourn around, to follow 
the bier of the great English patriot,— 
the magnanimous champion of civil and 
religious liberty. 

Slowly the vast procession passed ; the 
streets, the windows, the tops of the houses, 
the avenues, were crowded with sympathizing 
spectators. Three nations mourned with 
sincere sorrow, for the great minister and 
statesman who* was borne along. Not a 
word was heard,—persons of rank and forr 
tune walked in the procession,-*—peers and 
commoners, and relatives of the deceased, 
alone went in carriages. All was decorous ; 


4 
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and one sentiment’governed, pervaded, and 
softened this immense multitude. Fox was 
lost, and mankind mourned. Never was 
the solemn march of a vast concourse of 
people more sublime and interesting. 

As the great bell of the Abbey tolled, the 
procession entered the yard ; it moved softly 
up the aisle ;—the grave appeared !—Oh ! 
best and most valuable of men, what w3»‘ 
the anguish of sincere and grieving friend¬ 
ship at that sight ! All suspense was now 
at an end ; the last link was to be broken ; 
the earth was to hide from the view the 
remains which every relative and friend still 
fondly hung over ! The service, •solemn and 
impressive, gave a short delay ; all the 
amiable, and the admirable qualities of the 
departed rushed upon every mind: youth 
had viewed him as a father and a friend,— 
adult and mature age, as a guide, protector, 
and instructor ; — liberty sighed over his 
grave, and religion bent oVer the ashes of 
him who had ever revered her truths, had 
never infringed her sacred rights, or trampled 
on her usages and laws. 

i i 2 
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The grave closed, the crumbling earth hid 
from anxious eyes the remains of Fox! 
An exhausted, and languid concourse returned 
to their homes, pondering ,on the melan¬ 
choly void left in the world; and feeling, 
that every one had lost, in this great man, a 
guardian and a friend. * * * 

* # # * # * * 

* . # * * * * i 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
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LETTER I. 


My Dear Sir, 

I do assure you, your letter of the S8th 
ultimo, gave both Mrs. F. and myself the highest 
satisfaction, as it was a long time since we had 
heard from you, and had learned from Bob that 
you had been very ill. He is not now here, but 
the next time I see him, I vyill tell him how 
shabby it is of him not to write to you. 

I am sorry to hear your account of the people 
of the North, and I think they are. bad politicians 
not to see that the support of the Anti-unionists 
would infallibly lead to the procuring of the 
substance, instead of the name, of a parliament. 
The Anti-unionists must feel (and this was my 
opinion before their defeat on Lord Corry’s motion) 
that they are far too weak to struggle against our 
minister, without the assistance of the people; 
and, consequently they must accede to reform of 
parliament, catholic emancipation, and, in one 
word, to- a real and substantial representation of 
the people, which must*produce a government as 
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popular and democratic, as any government 0u o 
to be. As things are, I am afraid they will fail for 
want of support, and that even the union itself may 
be forced upon you ; and then the consequences, 
either way, will be dreadful indeed. 

We are very glad you think of being in England 
in April, when I hope you will come and hear our 
nightingales. We have had a great deal of bad 
weather, but it is growing better, and the crocuses, 
snow drops, &c. are giving us, every day, beau¬ 
tiful indications of approaching spring. Mrs. f. 
desires to be kindly remembered to you, 

I am, my dear Sir, 

four’s ever, 

C. J. FOX. 

St. Anne’s Hill , 

SI st Feb. 99- 


John B. Trotter, Esq. Fianstown, 
near Downpatrick, Ireland. 
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LETTER II, 


Dear Sir, 

I received by Tuesday’s coach your 
Pamphlet upon the Union, and your verses, for 
which Mrs. F. particularly desires me to thank, 
you ; we both like them very much. I think'ydu 
put your objections to the Union entirely upon 
the right grounds; whether there is spirit in 
Ireland to act up to your principles, is another 
question. I do not know whether you ever heard 
that it is a common observation, that Irish orators. 
are generally too figurative in .their language for 
the English taste; perhaps I think parts of your 
Pamphlet no exception to this observation ; but 
this is a fault (if it be a fault) easily mended. 

As to Italian, I am sure, from what you said, 
that you are quite far advanced enough, to make 
a master an unnecessary trouble and expense ; 
and therefore it is no excuse for your not coming, 
especially as it is a study in which I can give you, 
pnd would certainly give you with pleasure, any 
assistance you could wish*.* In German, the case 
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is, to be sure, quite different, as I do not know 
a word of it, nor have any German books; of 
Italian, you know we have plenty. 

I am sure I need not tell you, that whenever 
you do come, you will be welcome. 

Your's ever, 

C. J. FOX. 

St. Anne’s Hill, 

Thursday. 
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• LETTER III. 


I know of no better, nor, indeed, scarce of any 
oilier life of Cicero, than Middleton's. He is 
certainly very partial to him, but, upon the whole, 

I think Cicero was a good man. The salutary 
effect of the burning of his houses, which you 
mention, is, indeed, too evident j I do not think 
quite so ill of his poem upon Caesar as you do; 
because I presume he only flattered him upon the 
points where he really deserved praise;—and at 
to his flatteries of him after he was dictator, in his» 
speeches for Ligarius* and Marcellus, I not only 
excuse, but justify, and even commend them, as 
they were employed for the best of purposes, in 
favour of old friends, both to himself and to the 
republic. Nay, I even think that his manner of 
recommending to Caesar (in the pro Marcello) the 
restoration of the republic, is even bold and 1 
spirited.—After all, he certainly was a man liable 
to be warped from what was right, either by fear 
or vanity: but his faults seem so clearly to have 
teen infirmities, rather than bad principles, or bad 
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passions, that I cannot but like him, and, in a 
great measure, esteem him too.—The openness 
with which, in his private letters, he confesses 
himself to be ashamed of part of his conduct, has 
been taken great advantage of by detractors, as an 
aggravation, whereas I think it a great extenuation, 
of his faults.—I ought to caution against trusting 
to the translations in Middleton; they are all 
Tile, and many of them unfaithful. 

Jf.your sister does not understand Latin, you 
should translate them for her yourself. I do assure 
you, my dear Sir, it always gives Mrs. F. and me 
great pleasure to hear from you, and especially 
when it is to inform us that you are welj and 
happy. 

Your’s ever, 

C. J. F. 



LETTER IV. 


I was much gratified, my dear Sir, with your 
letter, as your taste seems so exactly to agree 
with mine; and I am very glad, for your sake, 
that you have taken to-Greek, as it will now be 
very easy to you, and if I may judge from myself, 
will be one of the greatest sources of amusement 
to you.—Homer and, Ariosto' have always been 
my favourites: there is something so delightful 
in their wonderful facility, and the apparent 
absence of all study, in their expression, which 
is almost peculiar to them. I think you must 
be very partial, however, to find but two faults 
in the twelve books of the Iliad. The passage 
in the Qth book, about A*m, appears to me, as 
it does to you, both poor and forced; but I have 
no great objection to that about the wall in the 12th, 
though, to be sure, it is not very necessary. The 
tenth book has always been a particular favourite 
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jyith me, not so much on account of Diomede's 
and Ulysses's exploits, (though that part is ex¬ 
cellent too) as on account of the beginning* 
which describes so forcibly the anxious state of 
the generals, with an enemy so ntfar, and having 
had rather the worst of the former day. I do 
not know any description any where that sets 
the thing so clearly before one; and then the 
brotherly feelings of Agamemnon towards Mene- 
laus, and the modesty and amiableness of Mene- 
laKs’s character (whom Homer, by the way, seems 
to be particularly fond of) are very affecting. 
Ariosto has certainly taken his night expedition 
either from Homer’s or from Virgil’s Nisus and 
Euryalus. I scarcely know which I prefer of 
the three; I rather think Virgil’s; but Ariosto 
has one merit beyond the others, from the impor¬ 
tant consequences which t arise from it to the 
story. Tasso (for he, too, must have whatever 
is in the Iliad or jEneid) is a very poor imitation, 
as far as I recollect. 

I suppose, as soon as you have done the Iliad, 
you will read the Odyssey ; which, though 
certainly not so fine a poem, is, to my taste, 
still pleasanter to read. Pray let me know what 
parts of it strike you most, and believe me you 
cannot oblige me more, .than by corresponding 
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on such subjects. Of the other Greek poets,, 
Hesiod, Pindar, Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Apollonius Rhodius, and Theocritus, are the 
most worth reading. Of the tragedians, I like 
Euripides the beSt : but Sophocles is, I believe, 
more generally preferred, and is certainly more 
finished, and has fewer gross faults. Thepcritus, 
in bis way, is perfect ; — the two first Idylls, 
particularly, are excellent. I suppose the ode you 
like is Aimt <* Kvfyn, which is pretty enough, but 
not such as to give you any adequate idea* of 
Theocritus. There is an elegy upon Adonis, 
by Bion, which is in parts very beautiful, and, 
some lines of it upon the common-place of 
Death, which have been imitated over and over 
again, but have never been equalled. In Hesiod, 
the account of Pandora, of the # Golden Age, &c. 
and some other parts,* gre very good ; but there 
is much that is tiresome. Perhaps the work, 
which is most generally considered as not his, 

I mean the A<rw. t , is the one that has most poetry 
in it. It is very good, and to say that it is 
inferior to Homer’s and Virgil's shields, is not 
saying much against it. Pindar is too often 
obscure, and sometimes much more spun out and 
wordy than suits my taste; but there are passages in 
him quite divine. I have not read above half 
his works.* Apollonius Rhodius is, I think, very 
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well worth reading. The beginning of Medea's 
love is, I believe, original, and though often 
copied since, never equalled, There are many 
other fine parts in his poem, besides some of 
which Virgil has improved, othefs scarce equalled. 
There is, however, in the greater part, of the 
poem an appearance of labour, and a hardness* 
that makes it tiresome. He seems to me to be 
an author of about the same degree of genius 
with Tasso ; and if there is more in the latter 
lobe liked, there is nothing, I think, to be liked 
in him so well as the parts of Apollonius to which 
I have alluded. I have said nothing of Aristo¬ 
phanes, because I never read him. Callimachus 
and Moschus are worth reading; but there is 
little of them. By the way, I now recollect that the 
passage about death, which I said was in Bion‘s 
elegy upon Adonis, is ip' Moschus’s upon Bion, 
Now you have all my knowledge about Greek 
poetry. I am quite pleased at your liking Ariosto 
so much; though indeed I foresaw you would, 
from the great delight you expressed at Spenser, 
who is certainly inferior to him, though very 
excellent too.—Tasso, I think below both of 
them, but many count him the first among those 
three; and even Metastasio, who ought to be a 
better judge of Italian poetry than you or I, 
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gives him upon ‘the whole the preference to 
Ariosto. 

You will, of course, have been rejoiced at the 
peace, as we all are. Mrs. F. desires to be, re¬ 
membered to you kindly. She is very busy just 
now, but will write to you soon. I think this 
place has looked more beautiful than ever this 
year, both in Spring and Summer, and so it does 
now in Autumn. I have been very idle about 
my History, but I will make up for it by. aqd 
bye; though I believe I must go to Paris, to 
look at some papers there, before I can finish the 
first volume. I think in the last half of the 
Iliad you will admire the 16th, '20th, 22d, and 
24th, books particularly I believe the general 
opinion is, that Homer did write near the 
shore, and he certainly does, as you observe, 
particularly delight in illustrations taken from 
the sea, waves, &e. Perhaps a lion is rather 
too frequent a simile with him. I dare say you 
were delighted with Helen and Priam on the 
walls in the 3d book; and I suspect you will, 
be proportionably disgusted with Tasso’s servile 
and ill-placed imitation of it. Do not imagine, 
however, that I am not sensible to many beau¬ 
ties 'it* Tasso, especially the ,parts imitated by 

k ,k 
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^Spenser, Erminia’s flight and adventure, the de¬ 
scription of the pestilence, and many others. 

| am, dear Sir, 

Most truly, 

Your’s ever, 

C. J. FOX. 

St. Anne’s Hill, 

Monday. 

{Pebt Mark, Oct. 20 , 181 1.) 
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LETTER V. 


My dear Sir, 

I am quite scandalized at having 
so long delayed answering your letters, but I 
put it off, as I am apt to do every thing, from 
day to day, till Christmas; and on that day, 
Mrs. F. was taken very seriously ill with a fever, 
and sore throat of the inflammatory kind.—The 
violence of the disorder wa$ q,ver this day 
se’nnight, but though she has been mending ever 
since, she is still weak. However, she may 
now be called, comparatively speaking, quite 
well; and I did not like to write till I could tell 
you that she was so. I hope you go on with 
your Greek, and long to know whq||)er you are 
as fond of the Odyssey as I am, as also what pro¬ 
gress you have made in the other poets. The 
Plutarchus , whom you ask after, is, I believe, 
the same Plutarch who wrote the lives, and who 
certainly was of Chaeroriea. At least, I never 
K k 2 
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heard of any other author of that name, and he 
vfrote many philosophical works. I think when 
you say you despise Tasso, you go further than 
I can do,—and though there is servility in his 
manner of imitation, which is* disgusting, yet 
it is hardly fair to be angry with him for trans¬ 
lating a simile of Homer’s, a plunder, if it be 
one, of which nearly every poet has been guilty. 
If there be one who has not, I suspect it is he 
whom you say you are going to read, I mean 
Dante. I have only read part of Dante, and 
admire him very much. I think the brilliant 
passages are thicker 6et in his works, than in 
those of almost any other poet; but the want 
of connection and interest makes him heavy; 
and, besides the difficulty of his language, which 
I do not think much of, the obscurity of that 
part of history to which he refers, is much 
against him. His allusions , in which he deals 
not a little, are, in consequence, most of them 
lost. 

I agree^ liking Armida, but cannot help 
thinking Rmaldo’s detention in his gardens very 
inferior to Ruggiero’s 

Or fino agli occhi ben nuota nel golfo 

Delie delizie e delle cose belle, 

may seem to some an expression rather too fami- 
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liar, and nearly foolish; but it is much better 
for describing the sort of situation in which the 
two heroes are supposed to be, than the Rom ito 
Amante of Tasso; not to mention the garden 
of Armida being all on the inside of the palace, 
and walled round by it, instead of the beautiful 
country described by Ariosto. Do you not think, 
too, that Spenser has much improved upon Tasso, 
by giving the song in praise of jdeasure to a 
nymph rather than to a parrot? Pray, if you 
want any information about Greek poets or others; 
that I can give you, do not spare me, for*it Is 
a great delight to me to be employed upon such 
subjects, with one who has a true relish for 
them. 

I do not wonder at your passionate admiration 
of the Iliad, and agree with you as to the pecu¬ 
liar beauty of most of the parts you mention. 
The interview of Priam and Achilles is, I think, 
the finest of all. I rather think, that in Andro¬ 
mache’s first lamentation, she dwells too much 
upon her child, and too little upon Hector, but 
may be I am wrong. But your refcrring to the 
4th book only for Agamemnon’s brotherly kind¬ 
ness, I should almost suspect that you had not 
sufficiently noticed the extreme delicacy and 
kindness *with which he speaks of him in the 
10th, v. 120 , &c. 
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We have not at all fixed our time for going 
to Paris yet. Mrs. F. desires to be most kindly 
remembered to you. 

I am very truly. 

My dear Sir, your’s ever, 

C. J. FOX. 

P. S. I do hot know which is the best trans¬ 
lation of Don Quixote; I have only read Jarvis’s, 
yhiph I think very indifferent. I liked Feijoo 
Very much when I read him, but I have not his 
works. 
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LETTER VI, 


My Dear Sir, • 

You made Mrs. F. and me* veTy 
happy by letting us know you had had so pleasant 'a 
tour, and that your sister and yourself were so 
well after your fatigues; though we both think 
your walks on some days must have been too 
long. I am not sorry that Mrs. F. who is very 
busy to day, has commissioned me to answer, 
your letter for her, as» it gives me an opportunity 
of mentioning something to you which I have 
had in my head some time. We are, as yon 
know, going abroad soon, chiefly on account 
of some state papers which are at Paris, and 
which it is necessary for me, with a view' to my 
History, to inspect carefully; but we also think 
of taking in our way a tour through Flanders 
to Spa. It has sometimes occurred to me, that 
this would not be a bad opportunity for you to 
gratify a curiosity, which you can scarcely be 
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without, of seeing something*on the continent? 
and Paris particularly. We have a place in our 
carriage, and of course you would be our guest 
when at Paris, Spa, &c. I am sute it will be an 
additional motive with you to know that, besides 
the pleasure of your company, your assistance 
in examining and extracting from the papers at 
Paris, would be materially useful to me; but I 
would by no means have this consideration weigh 
with you, unless the plan is otherwise suitable 
a/id .agreeable to you. I cannot yet determine 
Our precise time of setting out, as it depends 
upon some business, not altogether in my own 
power; but I should think, not sooner than the 
15th, nor later than the 30th of next month, 
and I hope to be back about Michaelmas. I 
need not say that, if you do not think of coming 
with us, with lespect to a week or two we would 
adapt our time to your’s; only it is so great an 
object with me to be at home very early in Octo¬ 
ber, if not in September, that I cannot put off 
our departure long. 

If I hear any thing within these few days 
(which is not unlikely) which may make me 
more able to tix what time will be most conve¬ 
nient to me, I will let yoti know without waiting 
for your answer. I think you were in' great luck 
to have had fine weather on your journeys, for 
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we have had a great deal of bad here, though 
not very lately. You never told me how yoitf 
liked the last half of the Odyssey; I think the 
simplicity of all the part with the Swine Herd, 
&c. is delightful, though some persons account 
it too low.—Did you observe in one passage, 
that the Suiters have exactly the Scotch second 
sight ? 

Your’s ever, 

C.J. FOX, 

St. Anne's Hill, 

Thursday . 


(Post Mark, July 5th, 1803 .) 
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LETTER VII. 


„ Mt Dear Sir, 

I received yesterday your letter of 
the 28th, which seems to have been a good 
while upon the road. We are very happy at the 
thoughts of your accompanying us, and I make 
no doubt but we shall have a pleasant tour. 
Do not by a meaqs hurry yourself, as I think the 
J8th or IQth' of the inpftth will be the earliest 
day on which we possibly can set out, but I 
will write again on Tuesday (the day of my elec¬ 
tion) from London, by which time I may be 
able to tell you something more certain, and at 
any rate you will not be too late by waiting for 
that letter. Mrs. F. desires to be kindly re¬ 
membered. 

Yours ever, 

C. J. FOX, 

St, Anne's Hill, 

4 tli July. 
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LETTER VIII. 


My Dear Sir, 

I had intended to write yesterday, 
thinking I should have no opposition here, and that 
of course I could tell you, wjth some certainty, 
the day of our setting* gut; but there is an oppo¬ 
sition, whieh, though foolish and contemptible 
to the last degree, may occasion the poll to be 
protracted, which leaves me in great uncertainty. 
At all events, the 21 st is the earliest day I can 
think of, even upon the supposition that this 
business is over this week; if it lasts, our jour¬ 
ney cannot take place till the 29 th or 30th; 
however, I will write to you again to-morrow, 
or next day. Write a line, directed to St. Anne’s 
Hill; or set out, and make up your mind to the 
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chaticeof being kept some days in this vile place; 
Vt St. Anne’s, I know you would not mind it. 

Your’s ever, 

C. J. FOX. 

Shakespeare Tavern, 

Covetit Garden, 7 th July. 


Numbers. Fox, 504. 

Gardner, 401. 
Graham, 193 *. 



LETTER IX. 


Shakespeare, 

Covent Garden, 9th July. 

My Drab Sir, 

Though this vile election is not over, 
nor will be, I believe, for some time, yet I can 
now fix the time of our departure, with a rea¬ 
sonable certainty, for the 23rd or 24th of this 
month. I have no time to write more. 

Yoilr’s ever, 

C. J. FOX. 


Numbers. Fox, 1194. 

Gardner, 1081. 
Graham, 533. 


I shajl go to St. Anna’s Hill to-morrow, and 
only come here occasionally, next week. 
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LETTER X. 


Fans, October 

My Dear Sir, 

Mrs. Fox has had two letters from 
you, one from Dover, which was longer coming 
than any letter. ev6r was, and one from Chester, 
and desires me to thank you for her, though she 
has no excuse, that I know of, except idleness, 
for not doing so herself. She has had another 
bad cold, with rheumatism, but is, thank God, 
nearly well. , We do not wonder at your find¬ 
ing the difference between French and English 
manners, in casual acquaintance, very great; 
and I doubt much, whether we have great supe¬ 
riority in more intimate connections, to com¬ 
pensate our inferiority in this respect ; you re- 
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member, no doubt; Cowper’s character of us in 
the T'ask; it is excellent. 

I do not think we have seen any thing worth 
mentioning sin,ce you went, or rather since 
Mrs. F. wrote to you after her presentation ; 
only we were one day at Rainey, formerly the 
Duke of Orleans’s, which, though in'a state 
of neglect, is still very boautiful. We have 
seen Madame Duchesnois again, in Roxane, in 
Bajazet, and either the part suited her ^ better 
than the others, or she is very much improved. 
My work is, finished, and we stay now only in 
expectation of my brother, who writes word 
that he will be here the 2d of November; we 
shall, of course, stay some days with him, and 
set out, I think, the 7th. I have made visits 
to your friends the consuls, and, dined with Le 
Brun ; he seems heavy, but if he is the author, 
as they say he is, of the ^Chancellor Maupeoux’s 
addresses to the parliament at the end of Louis 
XVIth’s reign, it must be his situation that 
has stupifkd him, for they are very good indeed. 
As you had a curiosity about an over-turn, it is 
very well is was satisfied at so cheap a rate. 
We shall be very glad to hear that your mode of 
travelling has been attended with no worse con¬ 
sequences. 
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1 "suppose you wilt now go in earnest to law . 
1 do not know much of the matter* but I suspect 
that a regular attendance (and with attention) 
to the courts, is still more impoVtant than any 
reading whatever ; you, of coarse, read Black- 
stone over and over again; and if so, pray tell 
me whether you agree with me in thinking his 
style of English the very best among our modern 
writers; always easy and intelligible; far more 
correct than Hume, and less studied and made 
up than Robertson. It is a pity you did not see, 
while you were here, Villerson, the great Gre¬ 
cian, if it were only for the purpose of knowing 
how fast it is possible for the human voice to go 
without indistinctness. * I believe he could recite 
the whole Iliad in four hours. He has a great 
deal of knowledge of all kinds, and it is well 
he has, for 'at his rate,* he would run out a 
moderate stock in half an hour. I hope soon to 
hear you are got safe to Dublin ; direct your 
next to St. Anne’s Hill, were we hope to be by 
the J3th of next month, I find the baronet and 
Grattan are both in England, so I have no mes¬ 
sage to send to your country. We have just 
begun the Roman comique, and have already found 
the originals of several of Pielding’s bloody noses, 
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&c. which made you so angry. We are just ge 
ing to pay a visit to the museum. 

Your affectionate friends, 

C. J. FOX. 
E. FOX. 

JTotel de Richelieu , 28 th Oct. 


I.) 
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LETTER XIII. 


My Dear Sir, 

Pray do not think you trouble me, 
but quite the contrary, by writing to me, and es¬ 
pecially on the subject of your poetical studies. 
What I do not like in your letter is, your account 
of yourself; and 1 am afraid a winter in Dublin, 
which may be so useful to you in other respects, 
may not be quite so well for your health ; which, 
after all, is the grand, article. Mrs. F. has not 
written lately, because you had not told her how 
to direct; and as she had not heard of your receiv¬ 
ing the last letter she directed to Glasnevin, she 
feared that might not do. She desires me to say 
eveny thing that is kind to y ou, 

I am very glad you prefer Euripides to Sophocles, 
because it is my taste ; though I am not sure that 
it is not thought a heresy.—He (Eur.) appears to 
me toJiave much mere of facility and nature in 
his way of writing than the other. The speech 
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you mention of Electra is indeed beautiful ; buf 
when you have read some more of Euripides, per¬ 
haps you will not think it quite unrivalled. Of all 
Sophocles’s plays, I like Electra clearly the best, 
and I think your'epithet to Oed. Tyrs. a very 
just one; it is really to me a disagreeable play ; 
and yet there are many who not only prefer it to 
Electra, but reckon it the finest specimen of the 
Greek theatre. I like his other two plays upon 
the Theban story both better, i. e. the Oed. Col. 
and the Antigone. In the latter there is a passage 
in her answer to Cicero that is, perhaps, the sub- 
limest in the world ; and, in many parts of the 
play there is a spirit almost miraculous, if, as it is 
said, Sophocles was past eighty when he composed 
it. Cicero has made great use of the passage I 
allude to, in his oration for Milo: I.suppose you 
selected Ilipp. and Iph. *in Aulis, on account of 
Racine; and I hope you have observed with what 
extreme judgment he has imitated them. In the 
character of Hipp. only, I think he has fallen 
short of his original. The scene of IJhedra's dis¬ 
covery of her love to her nurse, he has imitated 
pretty closely, and if he has not surpassed it, it is 
only because that was impossible. His Clytemnes- 
tra, too, is excellent, but would have been better 
if he had ventured to bring on the young Orestes 
as Eur. does. The change \thich you mention in 
the Greek Iphigenia, I like extremely; but it is 

1.1 a 
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centured by Aristotle as a change of character,— 
not, I think, justly. Perhaps the sudden change 
in Menelaus, which he also censures, is less defen¬ 
sible. Now, though the two plays of Eur. which 
you have read, are undoubtedly among his best, 
I will venture to assure you, that there are four 
others you will like full as well; Medea, Phcenissae, 
I leraclidiE, and Alcestis ; with the last of which, 
if I know any thing of your taste, you will be en¬ 
chanted. Many faults are found with it, but those 
faults lead to the greatest beauties. For instance, 
if Hercules’s levity is a little improper in a tragedy, 
his shame afterwards, and the immediate conse¬ 
quence of that shame being a more than human 
exertion, afford the finest picture of an heroic 
mind that exists. The speech beginning « 

TAamt &c. is divine. Besides the two you have 
i cad, and the four I have recommended, Hercules 
Furens, Iph. in Tauris, Hecuba, Bacchae, and 
Troacles, are all very excellent. Then come Ion, 
Supplices, Electra, and Helen ; Orestes and An¬ 
dromache ore, in my judgment, the worst. I 
have not mentioned Rhesus and Cyclops, because 
the former is not thought to be really Euripides’s, 
and the latter is entirely comic, or rather a very 
coarse farce ; excellent, however, in its way, and 
the conception of the characters not unlike that of 
Shakespeare’s Caliban. I should never finish, 
if I were to let myself go upon Euripides. In two 
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very material points, however, he is certainly far 
excelled by Sophocles : 1st, in the introduction <?f 
pro, er subjects in the songs of the chorus ; and 
idly, in the management of his plot. The extreme 
nl»urdiry of the chorus, in Medea suffering her to 
bill her children, and of that in Pha'dra, letting 
her hang herself, without the least attempt to pre¬ 
vent it, has been often and justly ridiculed ; but 
what signify faults, were there are such excessive 
beauties ? Pray write soon, and let me know, if 
you have read more of these plays, what you think 
of them. 

If you do not go to Dublin before my brother 
returns, you had better eommission somebody to 
call at the Royal Hospital, for some books of 
which Mrs. H. Fox took the charge for you, but 
which, as she writes, slje does not know where to 
send. 1 think my brother’s return a very bad 
symptom of the intention; of government with 
regard to poor Ireland ; but that is a subject as 
fruitful, though not so pleasant, as that of Euri¬ 
pides. 

Tour's, ever most truly, 

C. J. FOX. 

St. Ames Hill, Friday. 


P. S. When you have'read the twp farewell 
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^speeches of Medea and AlcesHs to their children, 
I do not think you will say that Electra’s is quite 
unrivalled, though most excellent undoubtedly 
iris. 
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LETTER XIV. 


My Dear Sir, 

I inclose you a letter for Mr. G. Pon- 
sonby, to whom also 1 mentioned you in a letter 
I wrote him a few days since, upon another subject. 
We are very happy, indeed, to hear so much 
better account of your health, than that which you 
gave in your former letters. Now that you are 
settled in Dublin, and Ijard at 11 with the law, 
I ought not, according to common notions, to 
answer your questions about /Eschylus, &c. but I 
am of opinion, that the study of good authors, 
and especially poets, ought never to be intermitted 
by any man who is to speak or write for the public, 
or, indeed, who has any occasion to tax his ima¬ 
gination, whether it be for argument, for illus¬ 
tration, for ornament, for sentiment, or any 
other purpose. I said nothing of iEschylus, be¬ 
cause I know but little of him ; I read two of his 

• • 

plays, the Septem apud Thebas, and*the Pro- 
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jpnetheus, at Oxford; of which i do not remember 
much, except that I liked the last far the best. 
I have since read the Eumenicles, in which there 
are, no doubt, most sublime passages, but in ge¬ 
neral the figures are too forced and hard for my 
taste ; and there is too much of the grand and 
terrific, and gigantic, without a mixture of any 
thing, either tender or pleasant, or elegant, which 
keeps the mind too much on the stretch. This 
never suits my taste; and I feel the same objection 
to most parts of the Paradise Lost, though in that 
poem there are most splendid exceptions, Eve, Pa¬ 
radise, &c. I have heard that the Agamemnon, if 
you can conquer its obscurity, is the finest of all 
iEschyIns’s plays, and I-will attempt it when I 
have a little time. I quite long to hear how you 
are captivated with Alcestis, for captivated 1 am 
sure you will be. 

Mrs. Fox desires to j?e remembered kindly; we 
have been a great deal from home these last two 
months, twice at Lord Robert’s, and at Woburn, 
and Mr. Whitbread’s; we are now here, as I 
hope, to stay with little interruption; and very 
happy we are to be here quietly again, though 
our parties were very pleasant; and I think change 
of air at this time of the year is always good for 
the colds to which Mrs. Fox is so subject. 
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I was just going to end without noticing Pin¬ 
dar ; I dare say the obscurities are chiefly owing 
to our want of means of making out the allusions; 
his style is more full of allusions than that of any 
other poet, except, perhaps, Dante, who is on 
that account so difficult, and, as I think, on that ac¬ 
count only. The fine passages in Pindar are equal 
to, if not beyond, any thing, but the want of in¬ 
terest in the subjects, and, ifitisnot blasphemy 
to say so, the excessive profusion of words, make 
him something bordering upon tedious. Tjiere is 
a fire in the celebrated passage in the 2d Olympick, 
which begins <n<p<x i umo. tX? <pta, that is quite une¬ 
qualled in any poem whatever : and the sweetness 
in the preceding part, describing the happy islands, 
is in its way almost as good. Pray let us hear from 
you soon, that you are well, and happy : if you 
read the Heraclkke qf Euripides, • pray tell me if 
you are particularly struck by one passage in De- 
mophoon’s part ; if you giiss it, I will point it out 
to you. 

Your’s sincerely, 

C. J. FOX. 


St. Amu's Hill, Monday. 


P. S. ‘Woodlarks are said to be very common 
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is the West of England ; here we have a few and 
but few. The books which you left were sent by 
my brother, but he not being able to find your di¬ 
rection, brought them back. 
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LETTER XV. 


My Dear Sir, 

I heard yesterday, for the first time, a 
report that you had been very unwell ; pray lose 
no time in writing me a line, either to contradict 
the report, or to say that you are recovered. I 
know you will excuse my having been so long 
without writing, on the score of the constant busi¬ 
ness which I had in London, and Which you know 
me enough to know is not very agreeable to ray 
nature. 

I have now been here a little more than three 
weeks, and hope soon to get again'to my Greek, 
and my History, but hitherto have had too many 
visitants to have much leisure. I have read Iphi- 
geniain Aulis since I last wrote, and think much 
more highly of it than I did on the first reading. 
The scene where the quarrel and reconciliation be- 
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tyeen the brothers is, has always been blamed, on 
account of the too quick change of mind inMer.e- 
laus ; but I like it very much, and there is some¬ 
thing in the manner of it that puts me in mind 
of Brutus and Cassius, in Shakespeare. We have 
had no very good weather; but this place has been 
in great beauty, greater, if possible, than ever. 
Is there any chance of your coming to England ? 
If there is, you know we expect and insist that you 
come directly hither. I hope that, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few occasional visits of two or three 
days, I shall be here with little interruption, till 
the meeting of parliament. Mrs. Fox desires me 
to say every thing that is kind for her. She, too, 
says she has been too busy to write; and the 
truth is, that the company we have had here has 
entirely taken up her time. Pray lose no time in 
writing. 

Your’s, ever affectionately, 

C. J. FOX. 

St. Anne's Hill, Tuesday. 


P. S. I am sure it will give you pleasure to hear 
that Grattan’s success in the H. of C. was complete 
and acknowledged, even by those who had enter¬ 
tained great hopes of his failure. 

I do not know what interest your relations have 
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in the county of Downe, nor what you have Wh 
them ; "but if their interest could be got in favour 
of Mr. Meade, I should be very happy ; if you 
should hear how the election is going on, I should 
be obliged to you if you would mention it. 
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LETTER XVI. 


My Dear Sir, 

It gives Mrs. F. and me great plea¬ 
sure to hear that you think you are getting better, 
and that, too, in spite of the weather, which, if it 
has been with you as with us, has been by no 
.means favourable tp such a complaint as your’s. 
The sooner jfcu can cqnte the better; and I 
cannot help hoping- that this air will do you 
good. Parts of the 1st, ‘and still more of the 2nd 
book of the iEneid, are capital indeed ; the de¬ 
scription of the night sack of a town, being a sub¬ 
ject not touched by Homer, hinders it from having 
that appearance of too close imitation which Vir¬ 
gil’s other battles have ; and the details, Priam’s 
death, Helen’s appearance, Hector’s in the dream, 
and many others, are enchanting. *rhe Proem, 
too, to Jtneas’s narration is perfection itself. The 
part about Si non and Luocoon does tjot so much 
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please me, though I have nothing to say against? if. 
Perhaps it is too long, but whatever be the cause, 
I feel it to be rather cold. As to your friend’s 
heresy, I cannot much wonder at, or blame it, 
since I used to’be of the same opinion myself; but 
I am now a convert; and my chief reason is, that, 
though the detached parts of the .dEneid*appear to 
me to be equal to any thing, the story and charac¬ 
ters appear more faulty every time I read it. My 
chief objection (I mean that to the character of 
iEneas) is, of course, not so much felt in the three 
first books ; but afterwards, he is always either 
insipid or odious, sometimes excites interest 
against him, and never for him. 


The events of the war, too, are not striking ;■ 
and Pallas and Lausus, who •most interest you, 
are*in effect exactly alike?. But, in parts, I admire 
Virgil more and more every day, such as those I 
have alluded to in the ‘id book ; the finding of 
Andromache in the third, every thing relating to 
Dido; the 6th book; the visit to Evander, in 
the 8th ; Nisusand Euryalus, Mezentius’s death, 
and many others. In point of passion I think 
Dido equal, if not superior, to any thing in Homer, 
or Shakespeare, or Euripides; for me, that is 
saying every, thing. 


One thing which delights me in the Iliad and 
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bdyssey, and of which there is nothing in Virgil, 
is the picture of manners, which seem to be so 
truly delineated. The times in which Homer 
lived undoubtedly gave him a great advantage in 
this respect; since, from his nearness to the 
times of which he writes, what we always see to 
be invention in Virgil, appears like the plain truth 
in Homer. Upon this principle a friend of mine 
observed, that the characters in Shakespeare’s 
historical plays always appear more real than those 
in his others. But, exclusive of this advantage, 
Homer certainly attends to character more than 
his imitator. I hope your friend, with all his 
partiality, will not maintain that the simile 
in the 1st iEneid, comparing Dido to Diana, 
'is equal to that in the Odyssey, comparing 
'Narcissa tocher,' either in propriety of 
application, or in bea&ty of description. If 
there is an Appollonius Rhodius where you 
are, pray look at Medea’s speech, Lib. iv. v. 
365, and you will perceive, that even in Dido’s 
finest speech, nec tibi diva parens , 8$c. he lias 
imitated a good deal, and especially those ex¬ 
pressive and sudden turns, neque te teneo, 8$c. ; 
but then he has made wonderful improvements, 
and, on the whole, it is, perhaps the finest thing 
in all poetry.. 


Now, if yon are not tired of all this criticism, 
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it is not my fault. The bad weather has pre¬ 
served a verdure here, which makes it more 
beautiful than ever ; and Mrs. F. is in nice 
good health, and so every thing goes well with 
me, which I am sure you will like to hear ; but 
I have not yet had a moment for history. I 
sent you, some weeks ago, though I forgot to 
mention it in my letter, some books you had 
left in England, by a gentleman whose name, 
I think, is Croker. It was Rolleston who un¬ 
dertook to give them him, directed to ypu ini 
Capel-street. I added to them a duplicate I 
had of Miller, on the English Constitution ; a 
book dedicated to me, apd which is written on 
the best and soundest principles ; but I fear it 
is more instructive than amusing, as, though a 
very sensible man, he was not a lively one. 

Yours, very atfecfion^ely, 

C.J. FOX. 

St, Anne's Hill, Wednesday. 

P. S. Even in the 1st book, iEneas says, 
*' Sum pins JEncas famd super (Ethera not us* 
Can you bear this ? 


u m 
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LETTER XVII. 


tariff,'2 1 Fentose, 12 Mars. 

.Assurement, Monsieur, je ne cederai a 
personae, pas meme a mons fils, le plaisir de 
iepondre aux temoignages tie votre interct, qui 
nOUs sont bien precieux a tous. 11 n’est que 
trop vrai que M. de la Fayette a £prouv6 un 
eftroyable accident: 11 s'est cass6 I’os que l’on 
appelle l'os du femur; fracture autrefois in- 
guerissable. . Urte machine d’une admirable 
invention, donue depute quelques anuses la cer¬ 
titude de n’etre pas estropife aprfcs cette fractura, 
en se soumettant, d’abord il la torture de lex* 
tension quelle opere, et qui cause d’inexpriina* 
bles douleurs, puis a la dunk; d’une g£ne cruelle 
pendant deux mois dans tes entraves de cette 
machine, dont les points de pression cause une 
des ecorchures que .chaquejour rend plus pro- 
ftmdes, sans qu’il soit possible de rien deranger 
pour les panser* 

1a preibigre tpoque de ses supplices est 
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pass£e; nous sommes au 29eme jour de l’appli- 
cation de la machine r et il ne reste que des dou- 
leurs bien pe.nibles, mais a present supportables, 
et qui aprbs avoir exerc6 d’une manre nou- 
velleson courage, exercice a present sa patience: 
l’un et l'autre sont superieures a ses souffrances, 
et cette Constance perseverante au milfbu de ses 
maux soutient les forces de tout se qui 1’envi- 
ronne, dont vous jug^z la douleur. Tous les 
details que je prends la liberty de vous donner. 
Monsieur, vous prouveront ass£z quelle con- 
fiance vous nous avez inspire dans votre int£r6t 
pour notre cher malade. C’cst avec une vive 
sensibility qu’il en a tedi l’expression que con¬ 
tent votre bonne et amiable lettre; nous con- 
scrvons tous le souvenir, et un souvenir bien' 
reconneissante des 1 momens que vous nous avez 
donnti 4 La Grange;* nous desirons bien de 
vous y revoir; tous nos enfans reunis aupr&s 
de leur pere s’unissent ii nos vceux comme & 
tous lessentimens que vous av6z droit d’inspirer, 
et avec lesquels j'ai l’honneur d’6t{e. Monsieur, 
votre tr6s humble et obeissante servante, 

NOAILLES LA FAYETTE. 

Paris, 9, Hue Verte, No. 109. 

La santy de notre cher malade ne nous a 
don»y l’inquiltude d’aucune danger en spn etat, 
Mm2 
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„oonc nous avons la confiance.bien fondle qu’il 
ne resultera aucune suite funeste; aprfes 70 
jours environ il doit essayer de marcher, mats 
il faudra au moins 4 ou 5 rnois pour etre fermc 
sur ses jambes. 


Mr. Trotter, 
Ireland. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

La Grange , 15 Vendemiaire , 1S02. 

My Dear Sir, 

I affectionately thank you for your 
kind letter, and the opportunity you give me to 
express how happy I have been in the pleasure 
of your company at La Grange. I hope our 
acquaintance has been productive of mutual last¬ 
ing friendship ; and I wish it too much, not to 
have beeu sensible of the reciprocity of your 
sentiments in my behalf. 

Your correspondence, my tlear. Sir, „will be 
particularly agreeable. * My wife and family 
request their acknowledgments, and best com¬ 
pliments, to be presented to you. We shall 
ever be anxious to hear of vour welfare, and 
much gratified by the expectation to receive 
you before long in those rural retirements, to 
which you have been pleased to fed a partiality. 

I am, with the truest Sentiments of esteem 
and affection, my dear Sir, 

Youl*s, 

LA FAYETTE. 


Mr. Trotter. 
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LETTER XIX. 


La Grange, 1 Prairial, An. 10. 

General, 

Lorsq’un homme penetr6 de la recon- 
noissance qu’il vous doit, et trop sensible «'i la 
gloire pour ne pas aimer la votre, a mis des re¬ 
strictions it son suffrage, dies sont d’autant 
moins suspeetes que personne ne jouira plus que 
lui de yous voir premier magistrat a vie d'une 
republique libre. Le 18 Brumaire a sauv6 la 
France, et je me sentiS rappel 16 par les profes¬ 
sions liberales auxquelies vous avez attache votre 
lionnedr; on vit dans le pouvoir consulaire 
cette dictature, reparatrice, qui sous les auspices 
de votre genie a fait de si grandes clioses; moins 
grandes, cependant, que sera la restauration 
de la liberty. II est impossible que vous, 
General, le premier dans cette ordre d’lmmmes, 
qui pour se comparer et se placer embrassent 
tous les sifcles, vouliez qu’une telle revolution. 
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tant de victories, et de sang, de douleur et 
tie prodiges, n’aient pour le monde, et pouf 
vous d’autre resultat, q’un regime arbitraire. 
Le People Francois a trop eonnu ses dioits pour 
les avoir oubli^s sans retour, mais peutfitre est 
il plus en etaf aujourd’hui, que dans son effer¬ 
vescence, de les recouvrir utilement; et vous par 
la force de votre caractere, et de la con/iance 
publique, par la superiority de vos talens, de 
votre existence, tie votre fortune, pouvez en 
retablissant la liberty maitriser tous les dangers, 
rassurer toutes les inquiytudes. Je riai* done 
que des motifs patriotiques, pour vous souhaiter, 
dans ce compliment personel, faire etabler a 
votre gloire une magistrature permanente. Mais 
il convient aux principes, aux engagements, aux 
actions de ma vie entiere d’attendre pour lui* 
donner ma voix, quelle ait 4ty fondle sur des* 
bases dignes de la nation et de vous. 

Pespyre que vous reconnoitrez ici, General, 
comme vous l'avez tl6ja* fait, qu’a la perseve¬ 
rance dc mes opinions politiques se joignent 
des voeux sindres pour votre personae, et un 
sentiment profond de mes obligations envers 
vous. 


Salut et respect, 


T A TMV1TTTF 
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N. B. Sera t’il Consul a vie ? Je ne puis 
voter une telle^magistrature, jusqu’a ce que la 
liberty politique soit suffisament garantie; Alors 
je doune ma voix pour N. B, 



POSTSCRIPT 

TO THE 

N E IV EDITION- 


T HE insinuations which some of the public 
prints have made, not absolutely against the mo¬ 
tives, but the tendency of this work, call for a 

• 

few remarks from me, which I trust the public will 
consider as flowing, not from self-love, but from 
a desire to vindicate and establish the cause of 
truth. I have been accused of representing the 
coalition of Mr. Fox with Lord Grenville as in¬ 
jurious to the former. I certainly think it was, 
and eventually so to the public: all'subsequent 
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events have proved this. It is well known that 
Mr. Fox's ministry was clogged and impeded by 
an alliance 'with Lord Grenville's party, who were 
inclined to recognize no head but t,he cousin and 
friend of Mr. Pitt. It is monstrous that a mi¬ 
nistry, or a nation, where there is a monarchical 
constitution, should for a moment have two 
heads. 

Mr. Fox sacrificed health, life, and a portion 
of his fame, by having .acceded to, and con¬ 
descended partially to direct, a cumbrous and 
'crazy machine, which, like the famed tower of 

t 

old, presumptuously rearing its head as a perfect 
structure, comprehending all the skill of the 
nation, fell very speedily, when a confusion of 
tongues, and k jarring of conflicting plans, threw 
the constructors into confusion. For Mr. Fox 
.himself, it would have been difficult, I believe im¬ 
possible, to have long guided and held together 
such a mac|iine: great' and unbounded as was the 



influence of hi& name and character, he would 
have felt the growing discontent too powerful to be 
resisted, and too great to be satisfied with a Fox 
and Grenvilla ministry. 

Ireland, left by Mr. Pitt in a state 'of confu¬ 
sion, which has every day been since developing 
itself, must alone have occasioned the total over- 
throw, or the total disgrace, of such a ministry. 
We can easily imagine which would have been 
Mr. Fox's choice! If it has been manifest that 
the present opposition party have diverged from 
the principles (with several bright exceptions, nef 
doubt,) and political views of Mr. Fox, am I, 
who have ventured to write the truth, or they, to 
be blamed ? Amongst them are many excellent 
and able characters,—men fit to adorn any situa¬ 
tion,—highly endowed with every quality of poli¬ 
ticians, scholars, and even statesmen.;—me»> 
many of whom I cherish and venerate, not merely 
as friends of Mr. Fox, but for their qwn intrinsic 
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worfh, and admirable talents: but when I am 
forced to consider the party, I feel no regret at 

f * 

what I have written, but am compelled to corrobo- 

c 

rate, rather than retract. As much of the cause 
of blame* thrown upon me turns upon Irish 
affairs, let all be pardoned in adverting to some 
public characters of that country. It is true 1 
have stated that no terms were made for Ireland, 
by the Whig-leaders of that unhappy island, and 
I believe that I cannot be contradicted. Had such 
a line been adopted, and a salutary arrangement 
taken place, with Fo;c presiding, much good might 
have been effected, or such a difference excited 
in the cabinet as would have brought Lord Gren¬ 
ville and his friends to the test, and either left 
Mr. Fox sole .minister, or restored him to the 
happy retirement of St. Anne's Hill. Here was a 
moment for investigating Catholic Emancipation, 
and other questions touching Ireland : and, if 
Messrs. Grattan and Ponconby did not avail them- 
selves of it, am I to be represented as maligningtheir 
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conduct, or unnecessarily and wantonly placing 
some characters of the opposition in an unfavour¬ 
able point of view? Either they might have 
made terms for Ireland, or they might not. If 
the former, why did they not do it ? If the 
latter—oh, Ireland, was your happiness and in¬ 
dependence brought so little into the account, 
that the Irish Whig-leaders were not permitted to 
mention your name ? No! in the cabinet of 
which Mr. Fox was a member, that never could 
be; and by his conduct} on the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Bill in Ireland, he had shewn the. 

reverse. As to the former parf of Jthe dilemma, I 

* 

was previously so unwilling to advance any thing, 
that, before this work received its last corrections, 
I wrote to Mr. Grattan, soliciting explanation, 
and informing him .that he was mentioned in it; 
and whilst I still held my opinion, as to the un¬ 
fortunate part he had taken in supporting an In¬ 
surrection Bill which abrogates the trial by jury, 
and nullifies Magna Charta in Ireland, I was so 



unwilling to wound or fiurt any person connected 
with the .opposition, or whd' had enjoyed Mr. 
Fox’s friendship, that I wrote with the affectionate 
zeal of one who still esteemed Mr. Grattan, and 
wished to 1 extenuate, rather than set down “ aught 
in malice,” or exaggerate. Mr. Grattan might 
have communicated with Mr. Ponsonby, and 
things have been explained away, if it could be so. 
To this letter I never received an answer ! 

The singular circumstance of Mr. George Pon¬ 
sonby, an Irish Barrister, having become the 

« 

leader of the opposition • troops, in the, room of 
Charles James Fox, ljas undoubtedly given a 
weight to some of my remarks, which, in the 
present state, of Ireland, is very obvious, and 
which, on first sitting down to write, I did not 
altogether calculate upon. That gentleman I 
have always considered as possessing respectable 
talents: cool and argumentative, he ne’ver offends 
. by any of those ebullitions of fancy and genius, 



so much the characteristic of his countrymen: 
his manner, if not pleasing, is never digagreeable; 
he speaks classically, rather than powerfully; 
above par in the Commons, and a respectable 
Chancellor in Ireland. But the gleams of genius— 
the strokes of the statesman—the flights of the 

J 

true orator, will never be his: in a word, Mr. 

J 

Ponsonby is, and always was, a Party Man, 
It is also very true, and cannot be refuted, that 
Mr. Curran, the presept Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland, was cruelly neglected, at the commence¬ 
ment of the new ministry, in February, 18001 
As I wrote from positive knowledge of the feel 
ings of that gentleman,*as well as of the neglect 
he experienced, it is extremely hard that I should 
be attacked for simply stating facts*and the truth, 
in a work which may assist the historian, when 
myself shall be mouldering in the earth, and the 
clamour of party be no more. Mr. Curran has 
lately allowed his case to appear in the Irish prints, 
from his own eloquent pep. It is sn undeniable 
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feet, that he was ill-treated, in toeing allowed to 
remain so long unnoticed, while Mr. Ponsonby’s 
appointment to the Chancellorship qf Ireland was 
not made a matter of suspense for a moment. 
As I have the honour to enjoy the friendship of 

t 

one so long the brilliant and unrivalled ornament 
of the Irish bar, I could not submit to merge, in 
ignominious silence, his wrongs, or his endu¬ 
rance of unmerited neglect. If this sort of thing 
attaches, in a singular and peculiar degree, to the 
present leader of-the opposition in the House of 
. Commons, it may doubtless be unlucky for that 
party, but it can give me no manner of concern, 
who think party to be the bane of our public 
councils, and but too often a tremendous engine 
for inflaming the minds of the people. 

Mr. Fox’s acquaintance with Mr. G. Ponsonby 
-was, however, recent, and no particular inti¬ 
macy* existed: and yet every political leader of 
opposition's to be helcl forth as “ the friend of 
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Mr. Fox.’’ What magic is ir^ the name ? or what 
heaven-descended mantle does every one catch 
at ? Is not all to be discovered in the genuine 
love of liberty, hnd zeal for humanity, which 
made Fox so pre-eminent ? Let the sacred prin- 
ciples of such noble passions be followed, and 
boldly carried into practice, by the political cha¬ 
racters, who acted with Mr. Fox, and we shall 
then acknowledge them all to be his friends, the 
friends of Great Britain, and of the world. 

The conduct of Mr. Grattan and Mr. Pon- 
sonby, in voting for the Insurrection Bill for 
Ireland, appeared to me not less reprehensible 
than their subsequent mode of supporting Ca¬ 
tholic claims has seemed to me, too vague and 
general, as well as their censures on his Ma¬ 
jesty’s government in Ireland, were precipitate 
and imprudent. Due authority must be main¬ 
tained, and in the present critical state of Ire- 

I • 

land, gentlemen going down to the^ House of 

N n 
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Commons, should have, previously, deeply and 
calmly considered what effects their speeches 
would have in Ireland, where the minds of men 
were warm, and an invasion .was no unlikely 
event. I tlo not enter into the unhappy diffe- 
rence-which has arisen between his Majesty’s 
Irish government and the Catholic body, be- 
cause it is yet, perhaps, too soon, or may be 
now unavailing to investigate it calmly: but I am 
quite convinced that, to the imprudence of some 
leading persons in thft opposition, both Lords 
and Commons, as well as to the mass of govern¬ 
ment, we owe a great deal of the agitated state 
of Ireland. In stating facts, I have certainly 
not consulted the views of party. All those 
relating to Mr. Fox’s latter days can neither be 
denied nor repelled. The papers of the day, and 
some publications, were full of falsehoods, regard¬ 
ing hi? illness and death; and one of my strong¬ 
est reasons for submitting this work to the 
public, was, that itf case of my own death, 
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'which delicate and variable health rendered no 
way improbable, a certain degree of knowledge, 
and of a peculiar kind, regarding the great 
statesman whom* England must ever lament, 
would be for ever lost,—and recorded false¬ 
hood be read-by posterity as authentic’docu¬ 
ments. In relating the fact, respecting Mr. 
Sheridan, I avoided all comment. Lord Gray, 

o 

however, can prove how very reluctant Mr. 
Tox was to admit of any interview, and that 
he requested his Lordship to be present, in order 
to obviate much particular conversation. Every 
one mustadmire the lunynous oratory of Sheridan, 
and that delightful wit, which fascinates every 
indecisive heart, and warms while it illumines; 
but the Historian or Biographer is not to suppress 
facts because his imagination has lieen pleased, 
or his ears charmed. It was thought that Mr. 
Sheridan did not seem to come forward with alf 
the energy, that was desirable in the aid of all 
measures of the new ministry. To Mr.fox’s nobl^ 
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amTingenuous nature this could not be quite 
pleasing. Hehad sacrificed much; he was exposed 
to obloquy; the generous feelings he possessed, 
entitled him to reciprocity of sacrifice. In this 
case, it miglit have tieen said by him of every 
associate who appeared not sufficiently energetic 
and active, 


“ Bat yet I would yonr father had been here. 
The quality and air of our attempt 
Brooks no division: it will be thought 
By some, that know not why he is away. 

That wisdom, loyalty, and mere dislike 
Of our proceedings, kept the Earl from hence 5 
And think how such an apprehension 
May turn the tide of fearful faction. 

And breed a kind of question in our cause ; 

For well you know, we, of the offending side. 
Must keep aloof from strict arbitrement. 

And stop aU sight holes, every loop, from 
Whence the eye of reason may pry in upon us. 
This absence of your father, draws a curtain. 
That shews the ignorant a kind of fear 
Before not dreamt of.” 


I am very Jittle reluctant to. advance* that tlfif 
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indiscriminate claftn to Mr. Fox’s friendship, 

made, on the part of writers and editors, for 

many public characters, is one of theerrors of the 

day which L have thought necessary to correct. 

# 

That great man might have had intimates in his 
more impetuous days, who are not entitled to 
be ranked with a Fitzpatrick, a Fitzwilliam, 
or a Fayette; and it is better to let each public 
character stand on its own merits, without ally- 
ingit, more peculiarly than it is entitled, to the 
name of Fox; becauSo the selfish views of 
party are of all things least likely to accord 

with historic truth. .From tlTe time I became 

• 

acquainted with Mr. Fox, in 1798, I rarely 
heard Mr. Sheridan’s name mentioned at St. 
Anne’s Hill; he did not come there at all; and I 
had no reason at any time to consider him 
as any peculiar object of that great statesman’s 
regard. During the short lived ministry, termw 

nated by Mr. Fox's decease, there was little in- 

» • 

tercourse between him and Mr, Sheridan; and the 
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factof thelast interview which' I have stated, and 
* ‘ 

which must ever remain uncontroverted, and un¬ 
impeachable, will aid posterity in forming their 
judgment, and the present genefatiun of politi¬ 
cians, in exercising a clear and dispassionate 
use of their reason. Those who' fought the 
political battle along with Mr. Fox, had their 

own objects and motives;—it is ridiculous to 
♦ 

ascribe all their conduct to friendship, or to 

f. 

suppose all friendship to be immutable. To 
the charge of ignorance in regard to Mr. Pitt, 
I shall cheerfully plead guilty, when argument 
and proof satisfy my mind* that that celebrated, 
but unfortunate, minister was a wise and great 

t 

statesman. To me it appears almost impossible, 
that, attaining the high situation he did at so 
early an age, he could have had time for 
that mature reflection, and that acquisition of 
linowledge of mankind, necessary for a states¬ 
man. I think many of his errors may be imputed 
to a too earl# intVoduction to office, and many of 
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his fatal plans, to. want of good information 

• • J 

from the continent, and to that servile acquies¬ 
cence, under a minister’s opinion, which some¬ 
times marked diplomatic writings in his time. 
That Mr. Pitt had great find eminent qualities, 
no one can justly deny; and if travelling, and a 
mature age, had fostered and ripened his talents, 
he might have proved an able, though I can 
never think him a great and superior, minister. In 
one of the main qualities of the consummate or 
perfect statesman,—sensibility, tempered with 
sagacity,—he was wanting; which, although on 

the other hand it may produce/* at times, some- 

• • 

what of concession to private friendship and pri¬ 
vate feelings, injurious to a*great public cause, yet 
is, nevertheless, the best source of just concep¬ 
tions. It must be granted by every *unprejudiced 
person, that he was a sincere and warm friend,— 
that in private life he was amiable, unaffected, an& 

even, I believe, unassuming. Thirst for power. 
■ 

’ was his ruling, and, indeed, only passion ; and there 
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ean be no doubt that his extraordinary exertions 
and anxiety, in urging forward the last and fatal 
coalition, which, contrary to the better judgment 
of the courts of St. Petersburgh and ^Vienna, (but 
particularly the latter) he so pertinaciously and 
blindly hurried on, cost him his life. His last 
moments were worthy of his elevated character; 
and though I cannot go so far as some of Mr. 
Fox’s friends and associates did after his death, 
and eulogize Mr. Pitt, I am very willing to admit 
that, in other times, hie - career might have been 
more happy, and less liable to political censure. 


- Wicklow, 
October 12, 1811. , 


Gkorck ( Sidney, Printer, 
tie. 1, Northumberland Street, Strand. 










